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must be something formidable in it, some 
real and present danger threatening a 
very positive evil, and not a mere sym- 
pathetic and groundless alarm. 

Neither do we conceive it as sufliciently 
expressing or explaining the whole facts 
of the case, to say that the currency has 
been deranged. There has been unques- 
tionably a great derangement of the cur- 
rency; but this may have been an effect 
rather than a cause of the more general 
disturbance ; or, again, it may have been 
only one cause out of many causes. In 
an article in the first number of this mag- 
azine, the financial fluctuations in this 
country are ascribed to the alternate in- 
flation and collapse of our factitious paper- 
money. Adopting the prevalent theory, 
that the universal use of specie in the 


regulation of the international trade of 


the world determines for each nation the 


amount of its metallic treasure, it was 


there argued that any redundant local 
circulation of paper must raise the level 
of local pric es above the legitimate specie 
level, and so induce an excess of imports 


over exports; which imports can be paid 


for only in specie,—the very basis of the 


inordinate local circulation. Of course, 


then, there is a rapid contraction in the 
issue of notes, and an inevitable and 


wide-spread rupture of the usual relations 
of trade. But although this view is true 


in principle, and particularly true in its 





applicati m to the United States. where 


trade floats almost exclusively upon a 
paper ocean, it is yet an elementary and 


local view ;—lo 
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therefore, in extending to the financial 


difficulties of those nations a theory 
founded upon a peculiarity in the posi- 
tion of our own. 

If, however, it be alleged that the dis- 
turbances there are only a reaction from 
say that 

Brot el 
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be exaggerating his com- 


the disturbances here, we must 


that point is not clear, and 


Jonathan may 
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mercial importance. 


maritime nations are ¢ 
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tre yuble of 


more year, 
getting to be 


the 


one i more 


and more the trouble of others in 


consequence ; but as yet any unsettled 


balance of American trade, compared 


with the trade of those nations, 


whole 


is but as the drop in the bucket. John 


Bull, with a productive industry of five 


thousand millions of dollars a year, and 


Johnny Crapaud, with an industry only 
less, are not both to be thrown flat on 


their backs by the failure of a few mil- 


lions of money remittances from Jona- 


than. aged 


The houses immediately en; 
in the American trade will suffer, and 


others again immediately dependent up- 


on them; but the disturbing shock, as it 


spreads through the widening circle of 
the national trade, will very soon be dis- 





sipated and lost its immensity. ‘That 


is, it will be lost, if trade there is its 
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thi le the water, whatever dome 
on this side the water, whatever domes- 
tic sins it may have to answer for, can- 


not properly be made the scapegoat for 





the offences of the other side of the 


water. The disasters abroad have 


OCe- 
curred under conditions of currency dif- 
fering in many respects from our own, 


and we believe that if there had been 


no troubles in America, there would 
still have been considerable troubles in 
England and France, as, indeed, the 


financial wi 


tries long avo predicted 


iters of both these 


coun- 
from the local 
signs. 

1 
remark 


train of may be 











upplied to those who impute the existing 
embarrassments to our want of a pro- 
tective tariff: for, cranti oe that to be 
in adequat janation of our own diffi- 
culties, it is not therefore an adequate 
explan ion of those in Europe. The ex- 
ternal characteristics of the phenomena 
befor« s are everywhere pretty much 
the same, namely,—a prosperous trade 
ceradually siackening, an increasing de- 
mand for money, depreciation and sacri- 
fice of securities, numerous failures, dis- 
appearance of 1, panic, and the com- 
plet m of every of 
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something which is also common to th 


United States, England, and France. 


e 


Now the one thing common to all these 
nations, and to all commercial nations, is 
in the trans- 
We con eive, there- 
fore, that the existing condition of things 


and 


the universal use of Credit, 


actions of business. 


may be most correctly comprehen- 


sively described as a suspension of credit, 
and the consequent pressure for payment 


of immense masses of outstanding debt. 


This, we say, is the central fact, com- 


mon to all the nations; and the solution 
of it. as a problem, is to be sought in 


some vice or disturbing element com- 


mon to the general system, and not in 


any local incident or cause. 


Credit has gained so enormous an 


extension within the last two centuries, 


that it may almost be pronounced the 


distinctive feature of modern times. It 


existed, undoubtedly, in ancient days,— 


for its correlative, Debt, existed; and 
we know, that, among the Jews, Moses 
enacted a sponging law, which was to 


be carried into effect every fifty years ; 


that Solon, among the Greeks, began his 


administration with the 


Seisachtheia, or 


relief-laws, designed to rescue the poor 


borrowers from their overbearing credi- 
tors; and that the usurt 
iss at Rome, 
immense ¢ 


( ian houses were 


ancient times, when the chief 
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and confiscation by the State) w the 
labor of slaves, and the principal ex- 
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career of rapid and beneficent expan- 
sion. It was in an especial manner pro- 
moted by the magnificent prospects un- 


folded to colonial and mining enterprise 





in the discovery of the New World, by 
the stimulus and the facilities afforded to 
industrial skill by the researches of nat- 
ural science, and by the emancipation 
won for all the activities of the human 
mind through the free principles of the 
Reformation. Thus, by degrees, credit 
came to intervene in nearly every Op- 
eration of commerce and of social ex- 


change,—from the small daily dealings 


of the mechanic at the shop, to the larger 
wholesale transactions of merchant with 
merchant, and to the prodigious expendi- 
tures and debts of imperial governments. 
Credit by note of hand, credit by book 
account, credit by mortgages and _hy- 
pothecations, credit by bills of exchange, 
eredit by certificates of stock, credit by 
bank-notes and P st-notes, credit by ex- 
chequer and treasury drafts, credit, in 
short, in a thousand ways, enters into 
, filling up all its channels, turning 


} ] 


wheels, freighting all its ships, com- 





ing down from the past, pervading the 
present, hovering over the future, reach- 
ing every nook and affecting every man 
und woman in the civilized world. 

Such is the extent of credit; but let it 


be remarked in connection, that, in all 





these innumer: and multifarious forms 





of it, im all the stupendous interc} 





nges 
of Mine and Thine, the ultimate refer- 


to one sole -standard of value, 


cCniec Ls 
which is the value of the pre ious met- 
als. The civilized world has adopted 
these as the universal solvent of its vast 
masses of obligation. It is assumed that 
some standard is indispensable; it is 
asserted to be the imperative duty of 
governments, if they would not make 


their exactions of taxes arbitrary, un- 


equal, and oppressive, if they would 
render the dealings of individuals mu- 
tual and just,—if they would preserv 


the property an 1 labor of their subjects 
from the merciless caprices of the power- 
ful, and keep society from reverting to 


a more or less barbarous state, to sup- 
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ply a fixed and equable money-measure ; 
and the majority of the governments 
have selected gold and silver as the best. 
As seemingly less changeable in quantity 
and value than anything else, as imper- 
ishable, as portable, as divisible, as both 


convenient and safe, the precious mx tals 


challenge superiority over every other 
product; and accordingly ev contract 


and every debt is resolvable into gold 
and silver. From this fact, the reader 
will see at once the prodigi« is sienifi- 
cance of those materials in the economy 


of trade, and the prime necessity that 


they should be not only unifori 





but so equally distributed that they may 
be easily attainable when needed Ev- 
ery change in their value is a virtual 
change 


of obli 


the value of the \ t variety 





ions which are measured and 
liquidated by them; and every appre- 
hension of their scarcity or disappear- 
by whatever cause excited, is an 


apprehension of embarrassment on the 


ance, 


part of all those who have debts to pay 
or to receive. 


But it happens that this standard is 





not an accurate standard It does not 
stand, while other things alone move, but 
moves itself; its value is char ible, 

fluctuating from time to tim ding 
to the relation of supply ul mand 
and from pla e to place acct ng to the 
perturbatio is of the trade of t orld. 


Moreover, its very pre émine e of fune- 





tion—the universality and the durabil- 
ity of its worth—renders it peculiarly 
sensitive to accidental influer r to 
influences outside of the u | workings 
of trad A great war or ri lution 
occurring anywhere, the loss | tem- 
pe sts or frosts of an imp st pi 
uch as wheat or cotton, t ll ane 
reaction consequent upo. some great 
speculative excitement, are all likely to 
produ e enormous uns <¢ estra- 
tions of this valuable material When 
the revolt of 1848 broke « in Italy, 
every particle of specie disappeared as 


effectually as if it had been thrown into 


the Adriatic or the mouth of Vesuvius; 


when the corn crop failed in England 
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in 1846, the Bank of England lost ten 


millions of dollars in gold in less than 


nine days, and the country five times 
that in about a month; and in our own 


late experiences, with three hundred 


millions of gold among the people, we 
have seen it so put away, that no charm 
or bait could allure it from its hiding- 


Need we go 


truths, to lay our 


any farther, then, than 


finger on 
the primal fact which underlies all finan- 
cial embarrassments and panics? The 


mass of the transactions in commerce 


rests the solvent of that 


upon credit; 


Is cold : and cold has not only 





of value, but is apt to dis- 
While busi- 
moving on in the ordinary way, 


it is more than ample for every purpose ; 


ypear when most wanted 
ness is 
event arises, such 


but the moment any 





fallme market, inducing 


hurried sales, or a drain of specie, dis- 
turbing the general confidence, every- 
body gets apprehensive, everybody calls 
upon everybody for payment, and every- 
} 


body pt 


puts everybody off,—till a feeling 


of saui qui peut becomes universal. 


If there 


but a 


were no currency anywhere 
currency, this liability to 
sudden revulsions would still hang over 
trade, provided credit and paper tokens 
of credit continued to be the media 


and the instinctive or 


of exchanges ; 





experimental perception of this truth, 
combined with other motives, is what 
has led men to their various atte mpts to 
) ‘ substitute for gold and 
sil irgus, in Sparta, found it, as 
he supposed, in stamped uther; but 
wisdom has preterred paper 

I deg success uned by Ly- 
rg é not know; but of the suc- 

( ( I lerns we do know, by 
d and fifty years of re- 

There are some steeds 

Iden the a » trac- 

table, that, put whom you 

. ack, he is thrown, and 


hit 


reaking-Dit 





you 
un equable 


this 


sort, 
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judging by the past attempts, is 
Money. 


of the 


Paper 
All the ingenuity and efforts 
skilful the Old 
World, and of the most cunning jockeys 


most trainers of 


of the New, have been tasked in vain to 
“inte 


devise an effective discipline and curb 


Paper Money 


ridden, and runs 


for this impatient colt. 





} } 
either retuses to re 


rampant away, or, if any one succeed 
in mounting him for a time, he performs 
a journey like that which Don Quixote 
took on the back of the famous Cavalino, 


or Winged Horse. 


ascended to the enchanted regions, 


In imagination he 
but 
in reality he was only dragged through 
alternate gusts of fire and of cold winds, 
to find the horse himself, in the end, a 
mere depository of squibs and crackers. 

Paper money has been issued, for the 
most part, on the one or the other of 
two conditions, namely: as irredeemable, 
when it has been made to rest on the 
vague obligation of some government to 
other 


pay it some time or 


in property ; 
or as convertible into gold and silver on 
demand. But under both conditions it 
seems to have been impossible to pre- 
serve it from excess and consequent de- 
preciation. Nothing would appear to be 
safer and sounder, on the face of it, than 
a money-obligation backed by all the 
responsibility and property of a govern- 


ment; and yet we do not recall a single 
Stee ich on irrede ili. casio 
instance In which an irredeemabie gov- 
ernment-money has been issued, where it 
did not sooner or later swamp the gov 
ernment beyond all hope of its 


i 
tion No virtue of st 


itesmanship ts proof 


reden 


against the temptation of creat mon 
at will. Even where there has b 

nominal convertibility on demand of tl 
bills hay 


of government banks, they ave 





d badly in practic« 





lished the Bank of Stockholm a 
little while its issues amounted to forts 
‘ — mes ; 
eight millions of roubles ind ti » ck 





preciation to ninety-six 
1736, Denmark created the Bank of Co 


} 


penhagen ;_ but within nine 


its foundation it suspended redemptions 


altogether, and its notes were depreciated 
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forty-six per cent. We need not refer 
to the extraordinary issues of French 
assignats, or of American continental 
money,—nor to the deluges of paper 
which have fallen upon Russia and Aus- 
tria. During all these experiments, the 
sufferings of the people, according to the 
different historians, were absolutely ap- 
palling. One of these experiments of 
paper money, however, begun under the 
most promising auspices, and on a pro- 
fessed basis of convertibility, was yet so 
stupendous and awful in its effects, that 
it has taken its place as a Pharos in His- 
tory, and is never to be forgotten. We 
refer, of course, to the banking prodigali- 
ties of the Regency of France, under- 
taken in connection with the scheme 
known as Law’s Mississippi Bubble,— 
although the Bank and the Bubble were 
not essentially connected. We presume 
that our readers are acquainted with the 
incidents, because all the modern his- 
torians have described them, and be- 
cause the more philosophical impute to 
them an active agency in the origina- 
tion of that moral corruption and lack 
of political principle which hastened the 
advent of the great Revolution. Louis 
XIV. having left behind him, as the price 
of his glory, a debt of about a thousand 
millions of dollars, the French ministry, 
with a view to reduce it, ordered a re- 
coinage of the louis-d’or. An edict was 
promulgated, calling in the coin at sixteen 
livres, to be issued again at twenty ; but 
Law, an acute and enterprising Seotch- 
man, suggested that the end might be 
more happily accomplished by a project 
for a bank, which he carried in his 
pocket. He proposed to buy up the old 
coin at a higher rate than the mint al- 
lowed, and to pay for it in bank-notes. 
This project was so successful that the 
Rea nt took it into his own hands, and 
then began an issue of bills which liter- 
ally intoxicated the whole of France. 
No scenes of stock-jobbing, of gambling, 
of frenzied speculation, of reckless ex- 
citement and licentiousness ever sur- 
passed the scenes daily enacted in the 


Rue Quincampoix ; and when the bubble 
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burst, the distress was universal, heart- 
rending, and frightful. With millions in 
their pockets, says a contemporary me- 
moir, many did not know where to get 
a dinner; complaints and imprecations 
resounded on every side; some, utterly 
ruined, killed themselves in despair ; and 
mysterious rumors of popular risings 
spread throughout Paris the terror of 
another expected St. Bartholomew. 

In this case the phenomena were the 


more striking because they were gathered 





within a short compass of time, and took 
place among a people proverbial for the 
versatility and extravagance of their im- 
pressions. The French are an excitable 
race, who carry whatever they do or suf- 
fer to the last extreme of theatrical ef 
fect; and for that reason it might be sup- 
posed that the tremendous revulsions we 
have alluded to were owing in part to 
national temperament. But similar ef- 
fects have been wrought, by similar 
causes, among the slower and cooler 
English, with whom commercial disturb- 
ances have been as numerous and as dis- 
astrous as among the French, only that 
they have been distributed over wider 
spaces of time, and controlled by the 
more sluggish and conservative habits of 
the nation. Some twenty years before 
Law made his approaches to the French 
Regent, another Scotchman, William 
Patterson, had got the ear of Macau- 
lay’s hero, William, and of his minis- 
ters, and laid the foundations of the 


ereat Bank of England. It was char- 





tered in 1694, on advances made to the 
government; and gradually, under its 
auspices, the vast system of English 


banking, which gives tone to that of the 
world, grew up. Let us see with what 


results; they may be expressed in a 


a a ee 


few words: every ten or fifteen years, a 


terrific commercial overturn, with inter- 





mediate epochs of spect 





lation, panic, 
and bankruptcy 

We cannot here go into a history of 
this bank, nor of the various causes of 
its reverses; but we select from a brief 
chronological table, in its own words, 


some of the principal events, which are 
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also the events of British trade and 


1694. The Bank went into operation. 


1696 Bank suspended spec ie pay- 


ments. Panic and failures. 
1707 Threatened invasion of the 
Pretend Run upon the Bank,—panic. 


Government helped it through, by guar- 
intying its bills at six per cent. 
1714 The Pretender pro laimed in 
Scotland. Run upon the Bank,—panic. 
1718-20. Time of the South-Sea Bub- 
bk Reaction,—demand for mons ) 


Bank of Eneland nearly swe pt away, 





trade suspended,—nation involved in 
1744. Charles Edward sails for Scot- 
1d, and marches upon Derby. Panic 


Run upon the Bank,—is obliged to pay 





in sixpences, and to block its doors, in 
order to gain time. 

ape . = 

772. Extensive failures and a mon- 


etary panic. The Bank maintains the 





y of its notes for several 


t an annual expense of £850,000. 


1793. War with France,—drain of 
sold,—Bank contracts,—panic,—failures 
tnro iol out the country,—unive rsal hoard- 


hundred country banks stop,— 





otes as low as five pounds first issued, 
eneral fall of price s. 


16 An Order in Council suspends 


1799. Numerous failure chiefly on 


he pressure in Eng- 








land | by an issue of Exchequer 
bill 
1807 Great speculations in flax, 
. os 
( ) vol, « 
l Recoil of tion.—exten- 
] } for ' 
S e I na Ca Cl 10 i l- 
1811 Parliament adopts a ré solution 
e-pound note and a shi 
I 
| for a guinea. 
1814-1' Heavy losses and bankrupt- 
failure of two hundred and forty 
11 banks. the distress and suffer- 
ing of tl people compa ed to that in 


Fran ter the bursting of the Missis- 


1819. Law passed for the resumption 


of specie payments in 1823,—after a sus- 

pension of twenty-seven years. 
1822. Great commercial depression 

throughout Europe,—agri ultural distress, 
famine in Ireland. 


culations in scrips and 








’ foreign loans and new compa- 





nies, to a fabulous amount. 

1825. Recoil of the speculations,— 
run upon the banks,—seventy banks 
stop,—a drain of gold exhausts the bul- 
lion of the Bank. 

1826. Depression of trade,—govern- 
ment advances Exchequer bills to the 
Bank. 

1832. <A run for gold—bullion in the 
Ban 


1834-7. Jackson vs. Biddle in Ameri- 





< again alarmingly reduced. 


ca product s considerable derangements 


creat al- 


iland,—drain of gold, 





contractions and expansions,— 
vere mercantile distress. 

1844. Renewal of the Bank Charter, 
limiting its issues,—great speculations in 
railroad shares, to the amount of £500,- 
O00 OUU, 

1845 Recoil of the speculations,— 
immense sacrifice of property. 

1846. Drain of gold,—large importa- 
tions of corn,—alarm. 


1847. Drain of gold continues,—panic 





and universal mercantile depression,— 
Jank refuses discounts,—forced sales of 
all kinds of property, Bank Charter 
suspended. 
1857. The experiences of 1847 re- 
pe ited « ’ I is scale, with 
not} nsion of the Bank Charter 


; . . - 
Now this record dos not show a bril- 
int success in bankir it d not en- 


] 


courage the hopes of tho who place 
creat hopes in : natior il i tution; for 
the Bank o England is the hiahe st re- 
su f the financial sa ind politi- 
cal wisdom of the first « ercial nation 


of the clobe A recognized ally of the 


rovernment, t the verv centre of the 
world’s trade njoving a large freedom 
of movement within its sphere conduct- 


ed by the most eminent merchants of the 


metropolis, assisted by the advice of the 
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most accomplished political economists,— 
sanctioned and amended, from time to 
time, by the greatest ministers, from Wal- 
pole to Peel,—it has had, from its posi- 
tion, its power, and the talent at its com- 





mand, every opportunity for doing the 
best things that a bank could do; and 
yet behold this record of periodical im- 
potence! Its periodical mischiefs we 
leave out of the account. 

In the United States, we have suffered 
from similarly recurring attacks of finan- 
cial epilepsy; we have tried every ex- 
pedient, and we have failed in each one ; 
we have had three national banks; we 
have had thousands of chartered banks, 
under an infinity of regulations and re- 
strictions against excesses and frauds; 
and we have had, as the appropriate com- 
mentary, three tremendous cataclysms, 
in which the whole continent was sub- 
merged in commercial ruin, besides a 
dozen lesser epochs of trying vicissitude. 
The history of our trade has been that of 
an incessant round of inflations and col- 
lapses ; and the amount of rascality and 
fraud perpetrated in connection with the 
banks, in order to defeat the restrictions 
upon them, has no parallel but in the 
sponging-houses. A Belgian philosopher, 
from the study of statistics, has deduced 
a certain order in disorder,—or a law of 
periodicity in the recurrence of murders, 
suicides, crimes, and illegitimate births; 
and it appears that a similar regularity 
of irregularity might be easily detected 
in our cyclic bank explosions. 

With the sad experien es of other na- 
tions before us,—with the rocks of dan- 
ger standing high out of the water, and 
covered all over with the fragments of for- 
mer wrecks, we have yet persisted in fol- 
lowing the old wretched way. What a 
humiliating confession ! what a comment 
on the alleged practical discernment of 
this practical people! what a text for 
radicals, socialists, and all sorts of Uto- 
pian dreamers! If the mischiefs of these 
monetary aberrations were confined to 
a mere loss of wealth,* which is prover- 

* Yet this is not to be li 
Seaman, in his Progress of Nations, says the 





y estimated 
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bial for its winged uncertainty, we might 
regard them as a seeming admonition 
of Providence against putting too much 
trust in riches; but they are to be con- 
sidered 


than mere reverses of fortune : the disor- 


s something infinitely worse 


ders they generate shake the very foun- 
lations of morals; and while shattering 


the industry, they undermine the econ- 





| frugality and rend the integ- 





of mankind. We doubt whether 
any of the great forms of evil incident 


to our imperfect civilization—the slave- 





debauchery, pauperism cause 
more individual anguish or more public 
detriment than these incessant revolu- 
tions in the value and tenure of property. 
Those afflict limited classes alone, but 
these every class; they relax and per- 
vert the whole moral regimen of society ; 
and if, as it is sometimes alleged, the 
present age is more profoundly steeped 
in materialism than any before,—if its 
enterprise is not simply more bold, but 
more reckless and prodigal,—if the moni- 
tions of conscience have lost their force 


in practical affairs, and the dictates of 





religion and honor alike their sanctity, 
it is because of the uncertain principle, 
the gambling spirit, the feverish eager- 
ness, and the insane extravagance, which 
beset the ways of traffic. Living in a 
world in which days of golden and delusive 
lreams are rapidly succeeded by nights 
of monstrous nightmares and miseries, 
society loses its grasp upon the realities of 
life, and goes staggering blindly on to- 
wards a fatal degeneracy and dissolution. 

The question, then, is, whether this 
melancholy march of things should be al- 
lowe l to proceed, or whethe r we should 
strive to do better. Our wood sense, 
our moral sense, our progressive instine ts, 
conspire with our interests in proclaim- 
ine that we ought to do better; but how 
shall we do better? “ Why,” reply the 
sreat Democratic doctors,—Mr. Buchan- 
an, the President, and Mr. Benton, the 


Nestor of the people,—‘“ suppress the is- 


ey, within the last 
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sue of small bank-notes!” Well, that nos- 
trum is not to be despised ; there would 
be some advantages in such a measure: 


it would, to a iin extent, operate as 
I 


a check upon the issues of the banks: it 
would € nl ire t} spt ie basis, by confin- 
ing the not ilation to the larger 
dealers, and exempt the poorer and 


laboring class om the chances of bank 


failures and suspensions. But if these 
gentlem I ppose that the extrusion of 
small nots would be in any degree a 


remedy for overtrading, or moderate in 
F 


complains, they have 


any degr isastrous fluctuations « 


which eve 


read the history 


f commerce only in the 


most s peri ial manner. Speculations, 
overtrading, panics, money convulsions, 
occur in countries where small notes are 


not tolerated, just as they do in countries 


where they ‘ ind they occur in both 





without our being able to trace them al- 
ways to t Th 
truth is, ( ; the 
great ca t opl es of trade have occurred 


in times and places when and where 
there were no small notes. Every one 


has heard « 


f the tulip-mania of Holland, 
—when the Dutchmen, nobles, farmers, 
mechanics, sailors, maid-servants, and 
even chimney-sweeps and_ old-clothes- 
women, dabbled in bulbs,—when immense 
fortunes were staked upon the growth of 


a root, | whole nation went mad 





about it vuugh there was never a 
bank 1 1 1 r florin yet in exist- 
ence.* I has heard of the 
creat S s Bubble in England, in 
1719 stock of a company 
chart to t in the South 
Seas | uu oO I V ecks 
to thi height of hun- 
dred nd fill ull 
E cL ( lemic frenzy of im- 
blir l ruined t 1iousands 
upo { vho dragged 
dow1 i ist 11es ind in- 
stitu Pe ere was not a bank- 
note 1 i 1, at that tu for less 

*M iP D 
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than twenty pounds, or nearly a hundred 
dollars. 

More recent revulsions are still more 
to the point. In 1825, in England, there 
were enormous speculations in joint-stock 


enterprises and foreign loans. Some five 


hundred and thirty-two new companies 
were formed, with a nominal capital of 
about $2,200,000,000, and Greek, Aus- 
trian, and South American loans were 
negotiated, to the extent of $275 000.000. 
Scarcely one of these companies or of 
these loans ever paid a dividend; and 
the consequence was a general destruc- 
tion of credit and property, and a de- 
h 





gree of distress whi was compared to 





sufferings inflicted by the 
Mississippi and the South-Sea Bubbles. 
Yet there were no bank-not s il circu- 


lation in England under five pounds, or 


twenty-five dollars. Again, our readers 
may recall the monstrous overtrading 
in railroad shares in the years 1845-6. 
Projects involving the investment of 


£500,000,000 were set on foot in a very 


little while ; the contagion of p irchasing 
spread to all the provincial towns; the 
traditionally staid and sober Englishman 
got as mad as a March hare about 
them; Mr. Murdle reigned triumphant ; 
and, in the end, the nation had to pay 
for its delirium with another season of 
Yet during all 


this excitement there were not only no 


panic, misery, and ruin. 


small notes in circulation, but, what is 





kable, there was no unusual 


any kind. 


Let us not hope too mucn, t 


retore, 





from the suppression of small notes, 
should that scheme be carried into ef- 
fect; let us not delude ourselves with the 
expectation that it will prove a satisfae- 


tory remedy, in any sense, for 


ical disease of the currency; for its 

benefits, th ivh probabl in be lim- 

ited It is a remedy which merely 

plays round the extremiutie ri t] di r- 
% It ic x ‘ 
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der, without invading the seat of it at 
all. 

We have endeavored, in the foregoing 
remarks, to point out (for our limits do 
not allow us to expound) two things: 
first, that in the 
of credit as 


universal modern use 
the medium of exchanges, 
—which credit refers to a standard in 
itself fluctuating,—there is a liability to 
certain critical derangements, when the 
machinery will be thrown out of gear, 
if we may so speak, or when credit will 
dissolve in a vain longing for cash; and, 


second, that in the paper-money substi- 
tutes which men have devised as a pro- 
vision against the consequences of this 
liability, they have enormously aggra- 
vated, instead of counteracting or allevi- 
ating the danger. But if these views be 
correct, the questions to be determined by 
society are also two, namely : whether it 
be possible to get rid of these aggrava- 
tions; and whether credit itself may not 
be so organized as to be self-sufficient 
and self-supporting, whatever the va- 


The 


sion of small notes might have a per- 


garies of the standard. suppres- 


ceptible effect in lessening the aggrava- 


tions of but it would not touch 


the 


stable organization of credit. 


paper, 


more fundamental point, as to a 


Yet 


persuade d, that 


it is 
in this direction, we are 
all reformatory efforts must turn. Credit 
is the new principle of trade,—the nexus 
of modern soci ty; but it has scarce ly 


While it 


has been shamefully exploited, as the 


considered. 


yet been properly 


French s iV, it has never been scientifi- 


cally constituted. 


Neither will 


it be, under the influenc« 





of the old methods,—not until legislators 
and politicians give over the business of 
tamperi Li with the currency till th \ 
give over the vain hope of “ hedging th 
cuckoo,” to use Locke’s figur nd tl 

| al owt l to 


principle of Freepom be 
adjust this, as it has already 


equally important matters 
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ernments adhere to their task of supply- 


ing a pure standard of the precious 


the 


if they 


metals, and of exacting it in dis- 


charge of what is due to them, 


please ; but let them leave to the good 
g 


sense, the sagacity, and the self-interest 


of Commerce, under the guardianship of 


just and equal laws, the task of using 

and reculating its own tokens of credit. 

Our past experiments in the way of pro- 
i 


viding an artificial currency are flagrant 
and undeniable failures; but as it is still 
possible to deduce from them, as we be- 
lieve, ample proof of the principle, that 
the s« curity, the economy, and the regu- 
larity of the circulation have improved 
just in the degree in which the entire 


has 


the healthful influences of unol 


money business been opened to 


structed 
sia : . 
trade,—so we infer that a still larger 
liberty would insure a still more whole- 


rhe 


rculation,. 


some action of the cur- 


system. 

rency is rightly named the c 
and, like the creat movements of blood 
} 


in the human body, depends upon a 


free inspiration of the air. 


Under a freedom, we should 


larger 


expect ( redit to be organized on a ba- 
sis of Murvuat RESPONSIBILITY AND 
GUARANTY, which would afford a sta- 


ble and beautiful support to the great 





systolic and disastolic movements of 
trade that it would red | paper 
. 1 " . ° 
emissions to thelr ecitin haracter 
s I mercant tokens, and liber- 
ate humani from tl l ebauch- 
ries of a fa ous money ind that 
Commerce, which has be¢ compelled 
hitherto to sit in the 1 ; of the 
. . 
world, like a courtesan gaming- 
table ith hot eye I n r chest 
and painted cheeks, wor regener- 
ed and improved, until i ould be- 





1 





come, what meant to be, a benefi- 
cent ceoddess, pouring out to all the 
nations from her horns of plenty the 


erateful harvests of the ear 
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THE BUSTS OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 


Tuts is GOETHE, with a forehead 
Like the fabled front of Jove; 
In its massive lines the tokens 


More of majesty than love. 


This is SCHILLER, in whose features, 


| 
We behold the true ideal 


Of the high heroic Bard, 


With their passionate calm regard, 


Whom the inward world of fe« ling 
And the outward world of sense 


'To the endless labor summon, 








And the endless recompense. 


These are they, sublime and silent, 
From whose living lips have rung 
Words to be remembered ever 
In the noble German tongue 
Thoughts whose inspiration, kindling 
Into loftiest speech or song, 
Still throu 


Pours i 


ch all the listening ages 


rrent swift and 





strong. 


As to-da ns ilptured mar il 
Side by side tl oets stand, 

So thev s 1 in life’s grea ruggle 
re | d hand to hand 

In t German city 


Dowered with many a deat iless name, 


I I th 
S +} | f 
Ne) 8 | ( the ol S lan 

One till ‘ e's length ig shadows 
Gently s | his faltering lips 

Bi t tl $s sun atl lay 
shi i a swilt ex St 


There their names are household treasures, 
And the simplest child you meet 
Guides you where the house of Goethe 


Fronts upon the quiet street ; 
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And, hard by, the modest mansion 

Where full many a heart has felt 
Memories uncounted clustering 

Round the words, “ Here Schiller dwelt.” 


In the churchyard both are buried, 
Straight beyond the narrow gate, 

In the mausoleum sleeping 
With Duke Charles in sculptured state. 


For the Monarch loved the Poets, 
Called them to him from afar, 

Wooed them near his court to linger, 
And the planets sought the star. 


He, his larger gifts of fortune 
With their larger fame to blend, 
Living, counted it an honor 


That they named him as their friend ; 


Dreading to be all-forgotten, 
Still their greatness to divide, 
Dying, prayed to have his Poets 


Buried one on either side. 


But this suited not the gold-laced 
Ushers of the royal tomb, 

Where the princely House of Weimar 
Slumbered in majestic gloom. 


So they ranged the coffins justly, 
Each with fitting rank and stamp, 
And with shows of court precedence 


Mocked the grave’s sepulchral damp. 


Fitly now the clownish sexton 
Narrow courtier-rules rebukes ; 

First he shows the grave of Goethe, 
Schiller’s next, and last—the Duke’s. 





¢ 


Vainly ’midst these truthful shadows 
Pride would flaunt her painted wing ; 

Hfere the Monarch waits in silence, 

And the Poet is the 


King 


7 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S STORY. 


LIBRARIANS are a singular class of 
men,—or rather, a class of singular men. 
I choose the latter phrase, because I think 
that the singularities do not arise from 
the employment, but characterize the 
men who are most likely to gravitate to- 
ward it. A great philosopher, whom no- 
body knows, once stated the Problem of 
Humanity thus: “There are two kinds 
of people,—round people, and _three- 
cornered people ; and two kinds of holes, 
—round holes, and three-cornered holes. 
All mysterious providences, misfortunes, 
dispensations, evils, and wrong things 
generally, are attributable to this cause, 
namely, that round people get into three- 
cornered holes, and three-cornered peo- 
ple get into round holes.” The librarian 
is not only a three-cornered person, but 
a many-cornered one,—a human polyhe- 
dron. And he is in his right place,—a 
many-cornered man in a many-cornered 


hole ; especially if the hole be like that 





which I am thinking of,—an Historical 
Library 

The only bibliothecarian peculiarity 
in point at present is, a gift to root up, 
(country boys, speaking of pigs, say roo- 
tle; it is more onomatopeeian,) to rootle 


up the most obscure and useless pieces 


of information; not, like Mr. Nadzgett, 
to work them into a chain of connected 
evidence for some actual purpose, but 
merely to know them, to possess a record 


1 
h 





of them, ei 


as found in some printed 
or manuscript document, or as recorded 
by the librarian himself; and to keep 
the record pickled away in some place 
where it will be as little likely as pos- 
sible to be found or read by anybody 
else. 

So mucl 


concerning Librarians; a 


word now about Character. 
3ad blood is hereditary. I don’t mean 
scrofulous, but wicked blood. Vicious 


tendencies pass down in a family, ap- 


pearing in the most various manifesta- 
tions, until at last the evil of the race 





works its only possible remedy, by result- 
ing in its extinction. There is, in some 
sense, an absolute unity amongst the 
successive generations of those of one 
blood: at 


feeling of poetical justice is rather grati- 








ast, so much so that our 
fied than otherwise when the crimes of 
one are avenged, it may be a century 
after, upon the person of another of 
the name. This was the truth which 
underlay the vast gloomy fables of the 
ancient Fates, and the stories of the 
inevitable destruction of the great an- 
cient houses of Greece. It is the same 
which the Indian feels when he re- 
venges upon one of the white race 
the wrongs inflicted by another. Suc- 
cession in time does not interfere with 
the stern promise of Jehovah to visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren.— The reader will see presently 
how I have been led into this train of 
reflection. 

My predecessor in office had a strong 
fancy for Numismatology. I have, too; 
nobody would more enjoy a vast collec- 
tion of coins; but, oddly enough, I 
should prefer contemporary ones. He 
was simple and almost penurious in per- 
sonal expenditure ; yet, besides a great 
collection of books, he had, from his 
scanty income, rot together, in the course 
of a long life, a large and very valuable 
collection of coins and medals, especially 
rich in gold. These coins lay —they do 
not now, for I assure you I keep them 
pretty carefully out of sight latterly— 
luxuriously imbedded in a neat case, 


among the great collection of antique 


objects, weapons, ornaments, furniture, 
clothing, ete., which usually accumulate 
within the precincts of an Historical So- 
ciety’s Library. 

In the one under my charge there is 
an astonishing number of them; and 
naturally, where the long series of the 
ancient Indian wars, and later ones with 


civilized foes, form together so strong a 
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strand in the thread of our history, there 
is a very great number proportionally 
of warlike weapons. 

I like to read old books, both ex offi "10 
and ex naturG. But I need not enlarge 
upon this liking. For my part, however, 
they please me most when I am wholly 
alone, in that deep silence which by lis- 


tening you can seem to hear, and in a 





place well furnished,—especially in su 
a place as the Historical Library is, with 
many full bookshelves, and a great mul- 
titude of ancient portraits, grim curiosi- 
ties, and weapons of war. 

It may be unfortunate to be sensitive, 


l 
} 


but lam. The few things that do ex- 


cite me excite me easily, and by virtue 
of the trooping together and thronging 


{ 


on of the procession of my own ima; 


nations, thus awakened, I am prone to 
reveries of the most various comple xion. 
epositories where 
| 


during his latter years my venerable pre- 


In one of the secret 


decessor used with senile cunning to 
hide, indiscriminately, the coins of the 
Romans and of the Yankees, rags, bot- 
tles of rhubarb and ma nesia, books, 
papers, and buttons, I had found, one 
night, an ancient MS. I had been all t 





evening reading a High-German Middle- 
Age volume, illustrated with wood- 
cut as with a hatche and ng S ( 








ser, vo A ‘Ju f 
Roman Em ( VW 
Bu iin ( i 
ot the K t\ not to ) l 
Roman histo | | ( 
ludic is ancient and th 
ped hn 
: 
had nh po n 
v 
and othe rm bra ad l in on 
these I migl very pi ibly id th 
missing pages. 
I fumbled tl rh | a dozen; did 
not find what I sought, but did find the 
aforesaid MS. I was interested at once 


by the close but clear px nmanship, and 
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by the date, February 29, 1651; for 
this day, by its numeral, would be in 
leap-ye ir, acc ording to old style, but not 


act wrding to new. How did they settle 


it? I asked; and what was to determine 
for lovelorn maid 


lens, whether they might 
or might not use the privilege of the 


I returned to my desk, and sat dowr 
to read; and, as I remember, the heavy 
bell of the First Church, close by, just 
then struck eleven, and I listened with 
pleasure to the long, mellow cadence of 
the reverberations after each deliberate 


and solid stroke. 





ning at the b rinning, I read 
until past midnight. The contents, after 

=e . } 
ail, were not remarkable. It Was a COl- 
lection of copies of papers re lating to 
various matters of accounts and law, al 


pertaining to a certain Beardsley family. 


of high and ancient fame in the Colony, 
und afterwards in the State. Somewhat 
beyond the middle, however, I lighted 
upon a document which attracted my 
more particular attention. It was a tran- 
script from the State Records, and, as 
the date showed, from a very ¢ rly Vol- 
1 of them, now missing from the 
ol < | Ss etary State j 
mime occur t to nv t] it tl 
\ \ ' SUST 1 to |} 
een |] ined by one Isa Bx ‘ 
ns u Ss man i some I ( é 
ho ] ee] ¢ ¢ 
\ ur n ¢ 
mome! vho had now been d 
| s n irs I tl iso 1 
lhe e had an only child 
l 5 i oO I W 
Ss | I asted h 
bsta ou I und, ( 
liser nuisan 
] . out of ud the 





l I \ i pl nt to the 
Generall Court n Goodman Jo- 
ab Brice ”—the complainant being desig- 
nated by t honorabk prefix of “Mr.” . 
for y' hee, the st Goodman Brice, had 


sayd in y® hearing of” various persons 
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more definite than an in 


memorial was something 


t descendant 
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the most impossible dangers,—of men 
taking aim at me with the antique fire- 
arms out of the far dark corners, or 
casting heavy weights upon me through 
the skylight overhead. How easily, I 
fancied, could it happen——Did not the 
cellar-door open just now ? 

I half arose, almost frightened. I be- 
lieve I should have taken an old rapier 
and a light and gone to look, but for 
very shame. And besides, there wer 
two thick floors between me and the 
door, and that itself was set in the heavy 
wall between the cellar of this wing of 
the building and that under its main 
body ; so that if it had been opened, I 
could not have heard it. Accordingly I 
resumed my posture and my painful in- 
tense musing. But now I could have 
almost sworn that I heard soft steps com- 
ing up the staircase, and whispers floating 
upon the air of the great solitary room: 
—] did! 

But not soon enough. At the sound 
of a distinct, heavy footstep behind me, 
I sprang up and turned about, but only 
to find myself pinioned by one of the 
arms of a rough-looking, vicious-faced 
man, who pressed his other hand tightly 
over my mouth. A confederate wa 
busy at the case of coins. 

Although only a librarian, I have in 
my day been something of an athlete ; 
much more than the person who had 
rushed into so sudden an intimacy reck- 


oned upon. And I was pretty well 


strung up, too, with my nonsensical fan- 


cies. 





Jeing to face with me, therefore, 
my assailant had mastered my right arm, 
and was clasping my back with his left 
hand, while his right was over my m 


So driving back my left elbow, I stru 


him a sharp and cruel blow in the right 
side, just above the hip-bor« It is a bad 


place to strike; I would not hit there, 
unless unfairly attacked. The sudden 
pain jerked a groan out of him, and sur- 
prised him into slackening his hold; so 
that I wrenched myself loose, and gave 
him a straight, heavy, right-hand hit in 


the nose, sending him reeling against the 
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old chest that came over in the May- 


flower, which saved him from a fall. 


At one and the 


1 


the thieves drew kniv 


tour ther, and I, 


seized from the w 


the first which m 


was a musket. I 


wa no time to reasor 


ed in a sort of ch 


1 *) 
the only one pos bp 


The old weapon went 


ing report, sending 


of flame in the darkn 
headlong at my ver 


turning, fled blindly 


une moment, both 


ind made at me 

ving backwards, 

oO weapons 
I 


ind reached. It 


ely, for there 


I cocked. present- 
| 
bayonet attitude, 
l ed trigger 


. blinding sheet 


ss. One thief fell 


1 


1¢ other, 


owards the stair- 


case. I ought to have caucht him; but, 


in the unrefle ting 
hi 


coming up with 


struck at him with 


or od effect, that he 


than I cared to chas 


Scrambling up at the 


out by the way he 


He was quite de: 


bullet, had passed 


gion of the heart, 


I searched him, bu 


} } 


a little money, and 


ing which could id 


“a7 
we ll-mad¢ m mid t 


1} “) 
oughly vile and rey 
, 
he necessarv 
cone thro oh is ( 
possibl ind the en 
burglars had come 


They had evident! 


and without the bul 





Some davs after 
to « umine th ( 
ok shione 
no unusual marks 
upon a silver plat 
the butt, I found 
engraved “ JOAB 
Upon mentionit 
our Recordi er 
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how the eun came to be 





e7 


um 


if the moment, 


it the stair-head, I 
uch good will and 


fell down stairs faster 


him in the dark. 


ottom, he hurried 


had come, and fled; 


while I returned to my 


The charge, a 
st above the re- 


ing him instantly. 


l only a knife, 


n¢ bacco; noth- 

tify him. He was 
1, and of a thor- 
ve Ce tenance. 


es by which the 
in well secured. 
nnoitred within 
during the day, 


iv into the cellar, 


10 trouble in 


ls, I bethought me 
ket It was a 


rm,” with 


and strongly 
E, 1765.” 
is circumstance to 
y, and wondering 


loaded, he told 
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me that ine 





fault was his. ‘T 


‘he weapon, 


he said, had been deposited in the Library 


by a son ot th 


and he ad ke 


him that the 


inherited something of the per 


of his an 
charge in his 
the siege of 


present 
had 


chareit gf or 


managed 


it by will to 


loaded as it 


clause, that t 


out a 


isher. 


The depositor, the 


told me, 


and, with a curious, simple 





lent race, 


drawing it, 


eldest 


Beardsley, 


havin 


it the ec 
Yorktown, 
with a New England regiment, 


afterwards t 


son 


with 


charge “ni 


Pecwre¢ 


had religiously kept 


} 


DAYLIGHT 


wi 


e old revolutionary soldier; 
1, that this son had informed 


old man, who seems to have 


uliar traits 
had 


ion of 


g this 
melu 


re he was 


» avoid dis- 


ind had left 


to be kept 


the strange 


sarve 


tary I irther 


the old cun, 


strictness of 


Daylight and Moonlight. 


AND 
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to the spirit of his father’s 


had oiled the lock, pi ked the 


adherence 
directions, 
flint, wired the touch-hole, and put in 
fresh he the 
weapon to the Library. 

“J 


course, 


brought 


priming, when 


unloaded it, 


of 


the excellent Secretary, 
1” 


to have 


pursued 


meant 


“ but it passed out of my mu 

A week 
one of those obscure columns of “minion 
the New York 


papers ¢ mbalm the memory of their cur- 


or two afterwards, I found in 


solid,” in which creat 
rent metropolitan crime, the following 
notice :— 

“We are informed that the burglar 
lately killed in the 
—— Historical Library has been found 
the cracksman, *‘ Bill 


that his real 


an attempt to rob 
notorious 


but name 


was 


Be irdsley vs 


MOONLIGHY, 


In broad daylight, and at noon, 


Yestert 
Paling 


As a 3 





And it 
Asap 


‘ 


lay L saw the 


high, 
} 


moon 


a poet 8S mystic 


but faint and white, 


hool-boy’s paper kite. 


rht, yesterday, 


lay ; 


seemed to me at most 


hantom, or 


length the 


} 


‘ 


feverish day 


P 
but 
Like a passion died away, 


And the 





iy ll Ol 


With r 
And tl 


P 
Ni 
A 





i village, vale, 


spirit glorific 
j rfl 


and overtiow 


“evelations of 


1e poet’s song 


I 


26 


} 
i, 


ag 


“d t 


ht interpreted to! 


g 
All its grace and mystery. 


a 40] 
night, serene and still, 


ind hill. 


1 moon, in all her pride ’ 


ver heht. 


assed like music through my brain 
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SOMETHING 


Ir is not surprising that pictures, with 
all their attraction for eye and mind, 
are, to many honest and intelligent peo- 
ple, too much of a riddle to be altogether 
What 


of self-constituted arbiters of taste, the 


pleasant. with the oracular dicta 
discrepancies of popular writers on Art, 
the jargon of connoisseurship, the vaga- 
ries of fashion, the endless theories about 
color, style, chiaro ’scuro, composition, 
design, imitation, nature, schools, ete., 
painting has become rather a subject for 
the gratification of vanity and the exer- 
cise of pedantic dogmatism, than a gen- 
uine source of enjoyment and culture, 
like mu- 
sic, literature, scenery, and other recog- 


In these 


of sympathy and satisfaction, 


nized intellectual recreations. 
latter spheres it is not thought presump- 
tuous to assert and enjoy individual 
taste; the least independent talkers will 
bravely advocate their favorite composer, 
describe the landscape which has charm- 
book 


them ; but when a picture is the subject 


ed or the which has interested 


of discussion, few have the moral cour- 
age to say what they think; there is a 
self-distrust of one’s own impressions and 
even convictions in regard to what is 
represented on canvas, that never inter- 
venes between thought and expression, 
where ideas or sentiments are embodied 
Nor is this to 


be ascribed wholly to the technicalities 


in writing or in melody. 


of pictorial art, in which so few are 
deeply versed, but in a great measure 
to the incongruous and irrelevant associ- 
ations which have gradually overlaid and 
mystified a subject in itself as open to 
the perception of a candid mind and 
healthy senses as any other department 
Half the 


of appreciation of pictures arises from 


of human knowledge. want 
ignorance, not of the principles of Art, 
but of the elements of Nature. Good 
observers are rare. The peasant’s criti- 
cism upon Moreland’s “ Farm-yard ”— 


that three pigs never eat together with- 
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out one foot at least in the trough—was 
a strict inference from personal knowl- 
edge of the habits of the animal; so the 
found a head of the 
the skin 


drawn somewhat from the line of decolla- 


surgeon saptist 


untrue, because was not with- 


tion. These and similar instances show 
that some knowledge of or interest in 
the thing represented is essential to the 
Sailors and 


Wilkie’s 


when first exhib- 


appre iation of pictures. 


their wives crowded around 


“ Chelsea Pensioners,” 


ited ; French soldiers enjoy the minutize 


of Vernet’s battle-pieces; a lover can 
judge of his betrothed’s miniature; and 


the most unrefined sportsman will point 
out the niceties of breed in one of Land- 
seer’s dogs. To the want of correspond- 
ence so frequent between the subject of 
a picture and the observer's experience 
may, therefore, be attributed no small 
degree of the prevalent want of sym- 
pathy and confident judgment. “ Gang 


Eftrick 


at a crowd 0’ 


into an Exhibition,” says the 


Shepherd, “and only look 
cockneys, some with specs, and some wi’ 


rlasses, and faces without ae 





quizzing 
grain o’ meaning in them o’ ony kind 
whatsomever, a’ glowering, perhaps, at a 
picture o’ ane o’ Nature’s maist fearfu’ or 
warks! What, I ask, could 


a Prince’s-Street maister or missy ken o’ 


magnificent 


sic a wark mair than a red deer wad ken 
o’ the inside o’ George’s-Street Assembly- 
Rooms ?” 

The incidental associations of pictures 
link them to history, tradition, and hu- 
man character, in a@ manner which in- 
definitely enhances their suggestiveness. 
Horace Walpole wove a standard collec- 


tion of anecdotes from the lives and 


works of painters. The frescoes of St. 
Mark’s, at Florence, have a peculiar sig- 
nificance to the spectator familiar with 
Fra Angelico’s life. One of 
pathetic and beautiful tragedies in mod- 
that Danish 
poet elaborated from Correggio’s artist 


the most 


ern literature is which a 





~~ 
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career. Lamb’s great treasure was a 
print from Da Vinci, which he called 
“My Beauty,” and its exhibition to a 
literal Scotchman gave rise to one of 
the richest jokes in Elia’s record. The 
pen-drawing Andre made of himself 
the night before his execution,—the cur- 
tain painted in the space where Faliero’s 
i hould have been, in the ducal 


-and the head of Dan- 





palace at Venice, 
te, discovered by Mr. Kirkup, on the 
wall f the Barzello, at Florence, —con- 
vey impressions far beyond the mere 
1; +] } th: . 

lines and hues they exhibit; each is a 


drama, a destiny. And the hard but 
true lineaments of Holbein, the aérial 
grace of Malbone’s “ Hours,” Albert Du- 


rer’s medieval sanctities, Overbeck’s con- 


servative s¢ If-ce votion, a market-place by 


Ostade, Reynolds’s “ Strawberry Girl,” 


one of Copley’s colonial grandees in a 
New England farmer’s parlor, a cabinet 


gem by Greuze, a dog or sheep of Land- 


tt” ata OR tes : s 
seer’s, the misty depths of Turner's “ Car- 
ymenichino’s “ Sibyl,” ¢ laud "3 


he yw mut h 





sunset, or Allston’s “* Rosali 
of eras in Art, events in history, national 


tastes, and varieties of genius do they 





each foreshadow and embalm! Even 

wi? mr ‘ 
when no special beauty or skill is mani- 
fest, the character of features transmitted 
vy p ) arti, their ant juicy or Lisvlor- 
ical sienificanee, often lends a mystery 
ind meaning to the efligies of humanity. 
In the carved faces of old German 
church choirs and altars, the existent 
facial pecu ties of race are curiously 
evident; a Grecian life breathes from 


many a profile in the Elgin marbles, and 
a sacred marvel invests the exhumed 


giants of Nineveh; in the cartoons of 


R uph vel, and the old Gobelin tapestries, 


are hints of what is essential in the 


progre und the triumphs of painting. 
Considered as a language, how definitely 
is the style of painters assot iated with 
special forms of character and spheres 


of lite! It is this variety of human ex- 


typified and illustrated on can- 





vas, that forms our chief obligations t 


) 


through him our perception 
, 


and acquaintance with our race, its 
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individuality and career, its phases and 
aspects, is indefinitely enlarged. “ The 
greatest benefit,” says a late writer, “ we 
owe to the artist, whether painter, poet, 
or novelist, is the extension of our sym- 
pathies. Art is the nearest thing to life; 
it is a mode of amplifying our experience 
and extending our contact with our fel- 
low-creatures beyond the bounds of our 
personal lot.” 

The effect of a picture is increased by 
isolation and surprise. I never realized 
the physiognomical traits of Madame de 
Maintenon, until her portrait was en- 
countered in a solitary country-house, of 
whose drawing-room it was the sole orna- 
ment; and the romance of a miniature 
by Malbone first came home to me, when 
an ancient dame, in the costume of the 
last century, with trembling fingers drew 
one of her husband from an antique 
cabinet, and descanted on the manly 
beauty of the deceased original, and the 
graceful genius of the young and lament- 
Hazlitt wrote an ingenious 
essay on “A Portrait by Vandyck,” 


which gives us an adequate idea of what 


ed artist. 


such a masterpiece is to the eye and 
mind of genuine artistic perception and 
sympathy. Few sensations, or rather 
sentiments, are more inextricably made 
up of pleasure and sadness than that 
with which we contemplate (as is not in- 
frequent in some old gallery of Europe) 
a portrait which deeply interests or pow- 
erfully attracts us, and whose history is 
irrevocably lost. A better homily on the 
evanescence of human love and fame 
can scarcely be imagined: a face alive 
with moral personality and human charms, 
h as win and warm our stranger 
eyes,—yet the name, subject, artist, own- 


er, all lost in oblivion! To pause before 
an interesting but ’ 


is to read an elegy as pathetic as Gray’s. 


‘unknown portrait’ 


The mec hanical proc esses by whi h 
Nature is so closely imitated, and the 
increase of w hich during the last few 


years is one of the most remarkable facts 





may at the first glance ap- 
pear to have lessened the marvellous in 


Art, by making available to all the exact 
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representation of still-life. But, when 
duly considered, the effect is precise ly 
the reverse ; for exactly in proportion as 
we become familiar with the mechanical 
production of the similitudes of natural 
and artificial objects, do we instinctive- 
ly demand higher powers of conception, 
greater spiritual expression in the artist. 
The discovery of Daguerre and its nu- 
merous improvements, and the unrivalled 
precision attained by Photography, ren- 
der exact imitation no longer a miracle 
of crayon or palette; these must now 
create as well as reflect, invent and har- 
monize as well as copy, bring out the soul 
of the individual and of the landscape, 
or their achievements will be neglected 
in favor of the fac-similes obtainable 
through sunshine and chemistry. The 


best photographs of architectu 





st iwuary, 
ruins, and, in some cases, of celebrated 
pictures, are satisfactory to a degree 
which has banished mediocre sketches, 
and even minutely finished but literal 
pictures. Specimens of what is called 
« Nature-printing,” which gives an im- 
pression directly from the veined stone, 
the branching fern, or the sea-moss, are 
so true to the details as to answer a sci- 
entific purpose ; natural objects are thus 
lithographed without the intervention of 
pencil or ink. And these several discov- 
eries have placed the results of mere 
imitative art within reach of the mass ; 
in other words, her prose language, that 
which mechanical science can utter, is so 
universal, that her poetry, that which must 
be conceived and expressed through indi- 
vidual genius, the emanation of the soul, 
is more distinctly recognized and absolute- 
ly demanded from the artist, in order to 
vindicate his claim to that title, than ever 
before. 

Perhaps, indeed, the scope which Paint- 
ing offers to experimental, individual, and 
prescriptive taste, the loyalty it invokes 
from the conservative, the “ infinite pos- 
sibilities ” it offers to the imaginative, the 
intimacy it promotes with Nature and 
character, are the cause of so much origi- 
nality and attractiveness in its votaries. 


The Lives of Painters abound in the 
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characteristic, the adventurous, and the 
romantic. Open Vasari, Walpole, or 
Cunningham, at random, and one is s ire 
to light upon something odd, genial, or @X- 
citing. One of the most popul ir novelists 


of our day assured me, that, in his opin- 
; I 


ion, the richest unworked vein for his 
craft, available in these days of civilized 


uniformity, is artist-life at Rome. to one 


thoroug ily cognizant of its humors and 


aspirations, its interiors and vagrancies, 
its self-deni ils and its resources. I have 
sometimes imagined what a story the 
old white aoy who so long frequ nted 
the Lepri and the Caffé Greco, and 


iimself so capriciously to the 


attached 


brother artists of his deceased master 


could have told, if blest with memory 
and langu 1 He had tasted the free- 
dom and the zest of artist-life in Rome, 
and scorned to follow trader or king. 


TH pre erred the odor of canvas and oil 
to that of conservat ri 3, and had more 


ty morsels at an al fresco 





frolic and d 
of the paint rs, in the Campa na, than 
the kitchen of an Italian prince could 
furnish. His very name betokened good 
cheer, and was pronounced after the 
manner of the pert waiters who com- 
placently enunciate a few words of Eng- 
lish. Bif-stech was a privileged dog; and 

| 


thouch oO casionally made | | 


the sul je ct of 
a practical joke, taught absurd tricks, 
sent on fools’ errands, and his white coat 
painted like a zebra, these were but cas- 
ual troubles; he was a sensible dog to 
despise them, when he could enjoy such 
quaint companionship, behold 


periments in color and drawing, serve as 


such ex- 


a model himself, and go on delicious 
sketching excursions to Albano and Ti- 


voli, besides inhaling tobacco-smoke and 





jests and love solil 





hearing stal ui quies ad 


infinitum. I am of Bif-steck’s opinion. 


There is no such true, earnest, humorous 


and individual life, in these days of high 
civilization, as that of your genuine 
painter ; impoverished as it often is, baf- 
fled in its aspirations, unregarded by the 


material and the 


worldly, it often rears 
and keeps pure bright, genial natures 


whose contact brings back the dreams of 
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and made a practical joke of buying pic- 


tures; vet Newton and Leslie elicited his 
best humor. Talfourd cared little and 
knew less of the treasures of the Louvre, 
but lingered there because it had been 
his friend Llazlitt’s Elysium. Indeed, 
ire const untly blended assoc iations 
in the history of English authors and art- 


h John- 


s; Reynolds is identified wit 
m and Goldsmith, Smibert with Berke- 
ley, Barry with Burke, Constable and 


Wilkie with Sir George Beaumont, Hay- 


don with Wordsworth, and Leslie with 


Irving; the painters depict their friends 

he latter celebrate in verse 
or prose the artist’s triumphs, and both 
intermingle thought and sympathy ; and 
| mn tiis Contact OF St lect intelligences 
of diverse vocation has resulted the 
choicest wit and the most genial « ompan- 
i nship. If from special we turn to gen- 


eral associations, from biography to his- 
ory, the same prolific aflinities are evi- 


t becomes an 





dent, whereby the ar 

iterpreter of life, and casts the halo of 

‘ . ' 

romance over the stern features of reai- 

ity. Hampton Court is the almost breath- 
, 


ng society of Charles the Second’s reien; 


the Bodleian Gallery is vivid with brit- 





~~ . : 1} 
uns | t intellectual lie; 


France is pi tured on the walls ol Ver- 





ailles; the luxury of color bred by the 
sunsets of the Euganean hills, the waters 
of th itic, the marbles of San Mar- 
co, and the skies and atmosphere of 
\ ( e rat nt on th invas olf 
Michel An o ha embodied the soul 
of his era and th tiest spirit « his 
( » t it | v- 
. . ess, Nea » 4 e 
? ‘ ‘ ‘ ] iT } | ) 
voluptuous en v. Gy lo th pia 
pos n, and Raphael and Corr ) 
the 1 ous sen nt of It \\V - 
t lp unvas the / 
I 
th peasant-ile of Spain 1s 
M », he is { sm Dy the old relg- 


, ’ ae 
ious limners; what English rustics were 
before steam and railroads Gainsborough 


and Moreland reveal, Wilkie has perma- 
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nently symbolized Scotch shrewdness and 
domesticity, and Lawrence framed and 
fixed the elegant shapes of a London 
drawing-room ; and each of these is a 
normal type and suggestive exemplar to 
the imagination, a chapter of romance, 
a sequestration and initial token of the 
characteristic and the historical, either 
of what has become traditional or what 
is forever true. 

The indirect service good artists have 
rendered by educating observation has 
yet to be acknowledged. The Venetian 
painters cannot be even superficially re- 
garded, without developing the sense of 
color; nor the Roman, without enlarging 
our cognizance of expression; nor the 
English, without refining our perception 
of the evanescent effects in scenery. 
Raphael has made infantile grace obvious 
to unmaternal eyes; Turner opened to 
many a preoccupied vision the wonders 
of atmosphere; Constable guided our 
perception of the casual phenomena of 
wind; Landseer, that of the natural lan- 
guage of the brute creation; Lely, of 
the coiffure; Michel Angelo, of physical 
grandeur; Rolfe, of fish; Gerard Dow, 
of water; Cuyp, of meadows; Cooper, 
of cattle; Stanfield, of the sea; and so 
on through every department of pictorial 
art. Insensibly these quiet but persua- 
sive teachers have made every phase 
and object of the material world interest- 
ing, environed them with more or less 
of romance, by such revelations of their 
latent beauty and meaning; so that, 
thus instruc ted, the sunset and the pas- 
toral landscape, the moss-grown arch 
and the craggy seaside, the twilight 
grove and the swaying cornfield, an 
old mill, a peasant, light and shade, 
form and feature, perspective and anat- 
omy, a smile, a gesture, a cloud, a water- 
fall, weather-stains, leaves, deer,—every 
object in Nature, and every impress of 
the elements, speaks more distinctly to 
the eye and more effectively to the imag- 
ination. 

The vicissitudes which sometimes at- 
tend a picture or statue furnish no in- 
adequate materials for narrative interest. 
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Amateur collectors can unfold a tale 
in reference to their best acquisitions 
which outvies fiction. Beckford’s table- 
talk abounded in such reminiscences. 
An American artist, who had resided 
long in Italy and made a study of old 
pictures, caught sight at a shop-window 
in New Orleans of an “ Ecce Homo” 
so pathetic in expression as to arrest 
his steps and engross his attention. 
Upon inquiry, he learned that it had 
been purchased of a soldier fresh from 
Mexico, after the late war between 
that country and the United States; he 
bought it for a trifle, carried it to Europe, 


and soon authenticated it as an ori 





Guer ino, painted for the royal chapel in 


Madrid, and sent thence by the govern- 
ment to a church in Mexico, whence, af- 
ter centuries, it had found its way, through 
the accidents of war, to a pawnbroker’s 
shop in Louisiana. A lady in one of our 
eastern cities, wishing to possess, as a me- 
morial, some article which had belonged 
to a deceased neighbor, and not having 
the means, at the public sale of her ef- 
fects, to bid for an expensive piece of fur- 
niture, contented herself with buying for 
a few shillings a familiar chimney-screen. 
One day she discovered a glistening sur- 
face under the flowered paper which 


covered it, and when this was torn away, 


there stood revealed a picture of Jacob 
and Rebecca at the Well, by Paul Ve- 
ronese ; doubtless thus concealed with a 
view to its secret removal during the first 
French Revolution. The missing Charles 
First of Velasquez was lately exhibited 
in this country, and the account its pos- 
sessor gives of the mode of its discovery 
and the obstacles which attended the 
establishment of its legal ownership in 
Eneland is a remarkable illustration 
both of the tact of the connoisseur and 
the my steries of jurisprudence e. 

There is scarcely, indeed, an artist or a 
patron of art, of any eminence, who has 
not his own “story of a picture.” Like 
all things of beauty and of fame, the very 
desire of possession which a painting ex- 
cites, and the interest it awakens, give 
rise to some costly sacrifice, or incidental 
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circumstance, which associates the prize 
with human fortune and sentiment. I 
remember an anecdote of this kind told 
me by a friend in Western New York. 

“ Waiting,” said he, “ in the little front- 
parlor of a house in the town of C——, to 
transact some business with its occupant, 
I was attracted by a clean sketch in oil 
It might 


have est aped notice elsewhere, but traces 


that hung above the fireplace. 


of real skill in Art were too uncommon 


in this region to be disregarded by any 


The 


source of 


lover of her fruits. readiness to 


seize upon any casual inter- 


who “stand and 


a place where they 


est, common with those 





wait ” are strang- 
ers, d yubtless had something to do with 
the 
this produ tion. 
attempt,—a bit of landscape, with two 


careful attention I bestowed upon 


It was a very modest 


horses grazing and a man at work in 


the foreground. Quiet in tone, and half- 


concealed by the shaded casement, it 
was only by degrees, and to ward off 
half-hour, that I 


the ennui of a listless 


gradually became absorbed in its exami- 


nation. There were some masterly lines, 
clever arrangement, a true feeling, and a 
peculiar delicacy of treatment, that im- 
pli d the hand of a trained artist. 

‘My pk 
unknown was at last 


isant communion with the 


interrupted by the 


entrance of my tardy man-of-business, 


but the instant our affair was transacted 


[ inquired about the sketch. It proved 


to be the work of a young Englishman 


then residing in the neighborhood. I 


obtained his address and sought his 
dwelling. He was scraping an old pal- 


ette as we entered, and advanced with it 
in one hand, while he saluted me with 
the air of a ge 


ntleman and the simplicity 
He 


his collar was open, his hair long 


of an honest man. wore a linen 
blouse, 
and dark, his complexion pale, his eye 
thouchtful, and a settled expression of 
sweetness and candor about the mouth 
made me feel, at a glance, that I had right- 
ly interpreted the sketch. I mentioned 
it as an apology for my intrusion, and 
added, that a natural fondness for Art, 


and rare opportunities for gratifying the 
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taste, induced me to improve occasions 
like this -vith alacrity. He seemed de- 
lighted to welcome such a visitor, as his 
life, for several weeks, had been quite 
isolated. The retirement and agreeable 
scenery of this inland town harmonized 
with his feelings; he was unambitious, 
happy in his domestic relations, and had 
managed, from time to time, to execute 
a portrait or dispose of a sketch, and 
thus subsist in comfort; so that an acci- 
dental and temporary visit to this se- 
cluded region had unconsciously length- 
ened into a whole summer’s residence,— 
partly to be ascribed to the kindness and 
easy terms of his good old host, a thrifty 
farmer, whose wife, having no children 
of her own, doted upon the painter's 
boy, and grieved at the mention of their 
departure. I doubt if my new friend 
would have had the enterprise to migrate 
at all, but for my urgency; but I soon 
discovered, that, with the improvidence of 
his tribe, he had laid nothing by, and that 
he stood in need of medical advice, and, 
after a long conversation, upon my en- 
gaging to secure him an economical home 
and plenty of work in Utica, he promised 
to remove thither in a month; and then 


becoming more cheerful, he exhibited, 


one by one, the trophies of Art in his 
possession. 

“ Among them were a Moreland and 
a Gainsborough, some fine engravings 
after Reynolds, prints, cartoons, and 
crayon heads by famous artists, and two 
or three Hogarth proof-impressions ; but 
the treasure which riveted my gaze was 
a masterly head of such vigorous outline 
and effective tints, that I immediately 
recognized the strong, free, bold hand- 


‘ That 


me,’ said the gratified painter, ‘1 


was given 
y the 


an Edinburgh physician, who, 


ling of Gilbert Stuart. 


son of 
when a young practitioner, had the good- 
call 
when he was suffering from the effects 
of a fall. 
vehicle and had broken his arm, which 


fortune to one day upon Stuart 


He had been thrown from a 
was so unskilfully set that it became in- 


flamed and swollen, and the clumsy sur- 
geon talked of amputation. Imagine the 
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feeling of such an artist at the idea of 
losing his right arm! The doctor’s visit 
was not professional, but, seeing the de- 
spondent mood of the invalid artist, he 
could not refrain the offer of service. It 
was accepted, and proved successful, and 
the patient’s gratitude was unbounded. 
As the doctor refused pecuniary compen- 
sation, Stuart insisted upon painting a 
likeness of his benefactor; and as he 
worked under no common impulse, the 
result, as you see, was a masterpiece.’ 

« “ A few weeks after this pleasant inter- 
view, I had established my protégé at 
Utica, and obtained him several commis- 
sions. But his medical attendant pro- 
nounced his disease incurable; he lin- 
gered a few months, conversing to the 
last, during the intervals of pain and 
feebleness, with a resignation and intel- 
ligence quite endearing. When he died, 
I advised his widow to preserve as long 
as possible the valuable collection he had 
left, and with it she repaired to one of 
her kindred in affluent circumstances, 
living fifty miles away. She endeavored 
to force upon my acceptance one, at least, 
of her husband’s cherished pictures; but, 
knowing her poverty, I declined, only 
stipulating that if ever she parted with 
the Stuart, I should have the privilege 
of taking it at her own price. 

“ A year passed, and I was informed 
that many of her best things had become 
the property of her relative, who, how- 
ever, knew not how to appreciate them. 
I commissioned a friend, who knew him, 
to purchase at any cost the one I craved. 
He discovered that a native artist, who 
had been employed to delineate the 
family, had obtained this work in pay- 
ment, and had it carefully enshrined in 
his studio at Syracuse. This was Charles 


Elliot: and the poss sion of so excellent 





an original by one of the best of our art- 
ists in this department explains his subse- 
quent triumphs in portraiture. He made 
ired his 


a study of this trophy; it insy 
pencil; from its contemplation he caught 





the secret of color, the breadth and 
strength of execution, which have since 


placed him among the first of American 
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portrait-painters, especially for old and 
characteristic heads. Thus, in the cen- 
tre of Western New York, he found his 
Academy, his Royal College, his Gal- 
lery and life-school, in one adequate ef- 
fort of Stuart’s masterly hand; the offer- 
ing of gratitude became the model and 
the impulse whereby a farmer’s son on 
the banks of the Mohawk rose to the 
highest skill and eminence. But this was 
a gradual process; and meantime it is 
easy to imagine what a treasure the pic- 
ture became in his estimation. It was 
only by degrees that his merit gained 
upon public regard. His first visit to 
New York was a failure; and after wait- 
ing many weeks in vain for a sitter, he 


was obliged to pay his indulgent landlord 


with a note of hand, and return to the 
more economical latitude of Syracuse. 
There he learned that a wealthy trader, 
desirous of the éclat of a connoisseur, 
was resolved to possess the cherished 
portrait. Although poor, he was re- 
solved never to part with it; but the 
sagacious son of Mammon was too keen 
for him; discovering his indebtedness, 
he bought the artist’s note of the inn- 


keener, and levied an execution wunon 


his effects. But genius is often more 
than a match for worldly-wisdom Elliot 
soon heard of th plot, and determined 
to defeat it. He worked hard and se- 


eretly, until he had made so good a copy 


that the most practised eve alone could 
detect the counterfeit: and then con- 


cealing the original at his lodgings, he 

quiet v awaited the legal attachment. It 

was duly ke vied, the sale took pl ice, and 
I 


the would-be amateur boucht the famil- 





ar pi ture hanging in its a customed 
P mn, and then boasted in the market- 
place of the success of his base scheme. 
ed the clever tri k. The enraged pur- 
chaser commenced a suit, and, although 


he painter eventually retained the pic- 


t 
ture, the ease was earried to the Su- 
preme Court, and he was condemned 
to pay costs. Ten years elapsed. The 
artist became an acknowledged master, 


and prosperity followed his labors. No 








the rich tints and vigor- 


, the character and color, 


rlhot’s ‘traits; but 


which distinguish ] 





few im 1e how much he is indebted 
to t long possession and study of so 
inv in original for these traits 
mould 1 by his ni s into so many ad- 
mil 4 repre entations of the loved, the 
venerable, and the honored, both | 








in explorin y 





the more humble class of boarding-houses 
in one of ir large commercial towns, in 
search of an fortunate relation, found 
himself, whi exp ting tl landlady, 
abso lin a portrait on the walls of a 
dingy back-parlot The furniture was 
of the most ce ». <A few 
smutched | If-cover- 





ntre-table. 





beside an old-fashioned astral lamp, a 
cracked px elain vase of wax-flowers, a 
yellow satin pincushion em idered with 
tarnished l-lace, and ilbum of ven- 
enalin 1 filled with hvnerbolic anos- 

} t t} char S me ne nt 
be with t lated win 
} = the ,} e rd. t] 

















W of a i-faced man a 
spvol ] rm 1 the cracked 
} + | 1] 
ulabast n mantel, a 
besn« ’ erished establishment 
andl taste that t , 1 and 
ar ts ned to have f 1 its 
way 11 I sented 
ay woman. in the eos- 
tum t mat | for il 
in mod Cc has , ed 
' , 
in ft f how vas v 
Fri } } , rol 
oe ht ' en 
’ nf Y t 
‘ nd ] y ner 
t is one of tho ‘ ms of 
bl | race, sweet! und in- 
tel h the fancy u tively 
infers a tale of love, genius, or sorrow, 
7 rat t< th mood of the spectator. 
lued | \ his melancholy ¢ nd and 
discourag by a long and vain search, 





1, whose imagination was quite 


is his taste was correct, soon 
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wove a romance around the picture. It 
was evidently not the work of a novice 


it was as much out of place in this ob 

















scur and melegant don Las a < 
mond set in filigree, or a rose among 
pigweed it there ? who 
was tl ( it | history and 
} fate 2 1 nd her nur- 
t must have been refine he must 
have inspired love in the cl lric ; per- 
cl u e this WwW the ] tre ol l illus- 
tr a « le. the ] men ial of a prince- 
ly house 

This re e of conj re was inter- 
rupted by the e1 ance of the landlady. 


My friend had almost forgotten the ob- 


anxious 


inquiries proved vain, he drew the lo- 





juacious hostess into rener il conversa- 





elicit the mystery of 


ie beautiful portrait. She was a1 





rem- 
obvious 
her dress: she had the peculiar man- 
con- 
ited 
yet 
to her 





owner's estimation, 


know wn in- 


thy to 
id so nearly divined. Lhe orig- 


of Aa- 


r was the 


in il was Theod SI l, the daught 


Burr. His affection for | 


redeeming fact of his career and charac- 
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ter. Both were anomalous in our his- 
tory. In an era remarkable for patriot- 
ic self-sacrifice, he became infamous for 
treasonable ambition ; among a phalanx 
of statesmen illustrious for directness and 
integrity, he pursued the tortuous path 
of perfidious intrigue; in a community 
where the sanctities of domestic life were 


stioma 


the 
With the 


blood of his galla adversary and his 


unusually revered, he bore 


of unscrupul bertinism. 


country’s idol ot ds, the pen- 


alties of debt over 


him, the tert j an act » ] lect 
wasted on vain expedients—an outlaw, 


an adventurer, ¢ usible reasoner with 
one sex and fascinating betrayer of the 
other, poor, bereaved, contemned,—one 
holy, loyal sentiment lingered in his per- 
love for the fair, oifted, ven- 

The 
] 


Letters 


verted soul, 
tle being w lled 


only « 


him father. 
1 sympathy his 
the fe Lj and 


breathe is » her; and 


sense of duty manifest offer a re- 
markable cor to the parallel record 
of a life of 
talents, a1 


ipled schemes, misused 
As if to 


iuntithesis of de stiny, 


rtless amours. 
compl te the 


the beloved 


rifted woman who thus 


shed an ngelic ray upon that dark 


career was soon after her father’s return 


from Europe | in a storm at sea while 


on her wa) isit him, thus meeting 


; . 
‘ 


a fate whi vt at this distance of 


CRETINS 


WHAT 


HAS BEEN AND 


AmoneG the numerous philanthropic 
movements which have characterized the 
nineteenth century, none, perhaps, are 
more deserving of praise than those 
which have had for their object the im- 
provement of the cretin and the idiot, 
classes until recently considered as be- 


yond the reach of curative treatment. 
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time, is remembered with pity. Her 


wretched father bore with him, in all 


1 


and through all his re- 


his wanderings 
morseful exile, her picture,—emblem of 


filial love, of all that is beautiful in the 
ministry of woman, and all that 
At length he lay dan- 

He had part- 


a 
oF ils 


is terri- 
ble in human fate. 
verously ill in a 
£ . 

articles 
inkets, to defray 
Theo- 


] i: it 
aione re lalned., 1 lung 
main 2 


uF illn _ 


irre- 
, and 
1° “ ° 
undying sorrow; 


vith this sweet relic of 


ther es end- 


possession ; 


2 : 4] 
emeu vi) ) Fr, the un- 


paid physician la Visits ; the 


importunate landlord threatened to send 


this once dre: ‘tisan, favored guest, 


and successfu the almshouse ; 
when, woman's affec- 


tion were one of 


victims 


’ , 
desert 
acci- 

eard of his extremity, and, for- 


r wrongs, urged by compassion 


s¢ ucht 


her remembrance of the past, 
her betrayer, provided for his wants, and 
scued him from impending dissolution. 


In grateful recognition of her Christian 
kindness, he gave her all he had to be- 


stow, Theodosia’s portrait. 


IDIOTS: 


CAN BE DONE FOR THEM. 

The traveller, whom inclination or sci- 
ence may have led into the Canton Va- 
lais, or Pays-de-Vaud, in Switzerland, or 
into the less frequente d regions of Savoy, 
Aosta, or Styria, impressed as he may be 
grandeur of the 


with the beauty and 


scenery through 


himself startled also at the frightful de- 


which he passes, finds 
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formity and degradation of the inhabi 
tants. By the roadside, basking in the 


sun, he beholds beings whose confined 


seems such a caricature upon hum »in China 


| 
that he is at a loss to know whether t a inese Tartary, Thibet, along 
assion them lace among the 
the brute cr 1. Unable 
usually if and dumb,- 
eyes, and head of di 
brown, 


goitre 
g 


vever, 


Grison- 


reneration 

facto ily 

xtreme poverty, impure 
person and dwelling, 


: ol r im- nobie 


upon the duties of his profession, 
first led by some incident urring 


t 


the cheap and vile brandy "ing a tour in the Bernese Alps to investi- 
Switzerland,) and the intermarri we of gate the condition of the cretin. For 
near relatives and of those affected with three years he devoted himself to the 
goitre, have all been assigned, and with study of the disease and the method of 


apparently good reason; yet there are treating it. Two years of this period 
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Cretinism seems to be a combinati 


o diseases, the one ] 


cessful in restoring to the use , mental. The physical ¢ 


Reeser 


their limbs. ‘ of ihitis, or rickets, whi 


~e 
et ee 


period, that, with moral 
devotion of which history a 
examples, Doctor Guggenbiihl 


levation of t 


to dedicate his life to th 
cretins from their degrade liti 

Consecrating his own property 

work, he asked assistance from th« 

ton Bern in 

hospital, and received 

hundred franes ($120) 

His investigations had 

an elevated ar ; 

able, hat it i I , g 1 1, "e il ¥ iting. The external 
who could be benefited. He ae “ding ns e t Di , that, for months per- 
purchased, in 1840, a tract of about forty laps, it is it tin to address either eye 
acres of land, comprising ; i0 f ir; nor is the e of touch much 
the hill called 

Canton Ber 

site of his 

thousand fi 

two hu 

the hill; i 

winds, a1 


There ar 


r, hitl must 
. ~ = > ‘ . . 4 . 

accompitsned, II raer t ransk ( impressed. For this purpose, sound 
youne cretin into an ive ymmunicated by sakine-t ot 
young ereu i l — . i ommunicat y speaking-trumpets 
pA o "I 


it is necessar we she clance ¢ yw other instruments, which should force 


his physical and mental condition, when and fix the attention. The lips and vo- 


placed under treatment. cal organs were then moulded to imitate 
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process was long and to _rous 
and = activity. 


The ne» 


when once overtasked, he smell, an 


r attemy l i. r, sour, and pungent substances to the 
cvaining e. 
that ] When the perceptive faculties were 
. 


hus trained, books were made to take 


a were 


instruec- 


power and good- communicated; 1echanical 


result, he assures us, tion was imparted at the same time. 
ry; the mind, Inder this general routine of instruc- 
too weak to ° r. Gugeenbihl has conducted his 
blishment for sevente years, often 
l means, an c in strug- 
more than 
who have 
inter- 


ccasional 
have re- 
irance is 


was 0 


whicl 
love, sl like j h rowd of white cravats and acres of 


ir highest solace ant licht. ; ric shi t-fronts ;_ black, well-worn 
ymena of Nature re black, i 1 it; but his waistcoat i ’ 
‘ i uble-breaste 


ts of instruction: 


hosen pt sition oO 


‘ly contributed. Su Gueggenbiihl, the mild 
light clo hich en. but one of those ec: lecting 
] fter ¢ rthy ob- 


and the blacl ’ minds that push on 


i 
eboded the tempest, » light ject, undismayed by difficulties, unde- 
he rainbow, all in turn s terred by ridicule or rebuff.” 
slumbering faculties, and In his labors i ] the unfortu- 
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nate class to whom he has devoted him- 
self, Dr. Guggenbiihl has been assisted 
very greatly by the Protestant Sisters 
of Charity, who, like the Catholic sister- 
hood, dedicate their lives to offices of 
charity and love to the sick, the unfortu- 
nate, and the erring. 

Dr. Guggenbiihl claims to have effect- 
ed a perfect cure in about one third of 


the cases which have been under his 


charge, by a treatment of from three to 


six years’ duration. The attainment of 
so large a measure of success has been 
questioned by some who have visited the 


Hospital on the Abendberg ; 


«: and while a 
part of these critics were undoubtedly ac- 


tuated by a jealous and fault-finding dis- 
position, it is not impossible that the 
enthusiasm of the philanthropist may 
have led him to regard the acquirements 
of his pupils as beyond what they really 
were. 

A creater source of fallacy, however, 
the fixed 
estimating the comparative capacity of 
children affected 


placed under treatment, and the degree 


is in want of standards for 


with cretinism, when 
of intellectual and physical development 
which constitutes a “perfect cure,” in 
the opinion of such men as Dr. Guggen- 
biihl. 


long had charge of either cretins or idiots 


It is a fact, which all who have 


well understand, that a great degree of 
physical deformity and disorder, a strong- 
ly marked rachitie condition of the body, 
complicated even with loss of hearing 
and speech, may exist, while the intellec- 
tual powers are but slightly affected; in 
other words, that a child may be in ex- 


ternal appearance a cretin, and even 
one of low grade, yet with a higher de- 
gree of intellectual capacity than most 
cretins possess. On the other hand, the 
bodily weakness and deformity may be 
slight, while the mental condition is very 
In the 


sonably expect, on the successful treat- 


low. former case, we might rea- 
ment of the rachitic symptoms, a rapid 
intellectual development ; the child would 
soon be able to pursue its studies in an 
ordinary school, and a “ perfect cure” 


would be effected. In the latter case, 
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though far more promising, apparently, 
at first, a longer course of training would 
be requisite, and the most strenuous ef- 
forts on the part of the teacher would 
not, in all probability, bring the pupil up 


to the level of a r« spect ible mediocrity. 


From a great number of cases, 


nar- 
Reports of Dr. 

elect one as 
in which the 


itellect 


seems to 


have been retarded by the phrysic al dis- 


order, but proceeded regularly on the 
return of health. 

“ dl 
tered, with every symptom of confirmed 


Her 


was completely out of order 


was four years old when she en- 


rachitic cretinism. nervous system 
, so that the 
pro luced scarce- 


for some months. 


strongest electric shocks 
ly any effect on 


Aromatic baths, frictions, moderate exer- 
imen of 


cise, a reg meat and milk, were 


the means of restoring her. Her bones 


and muscles grew that, in the 


so strong, 


course of a year, she could run and 


jump. Her mind appeared to advance 
in proportion to her body, for she learned 
to talk in French as well as in German. 
The life and spirits of her age at length 
burst forth, and she was as gay and hape 
py as she had before been cross and dis- 
agreeable. She was particularly open- 


| She 


wtive, kind, and cleanly. 


hearted, 


learned to read, write, and cipher, to 


sew and knit, and above all she loved to 
sing. It is now two years since she left, 
and she continues quite well, and goes 
to school.” 

We think our readers will perceive 
that this was not a case 
tellectual 


of confirmed in- 


degradation, but only of re- 


tarded mental development, the result 


of diseased bodily condition. These 


cases are and 


friends, and he who succeeds in restoring 


distressing to parents 


them to health, intelligen: e, and the en- 
joyment of life, accomplishes a great 


and good work; but it does not neces- 
!) that the the 


llow cases where 
mental degeneration is as complete as 


sarily fo 


the physical would as readily yield to 


treatment; and we are driven to the 
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conviction that the enthusiasm and zeal 
of Dr. Guegenbiihl have led him to ex- 
aggerate the measure of success attained 
in these cases of low grade, and thus to 
excite hopes which could never be ful- 
filled.* 

There are four 


Germany devoted wholly or 


other institutions in 
in part to 
are lo- 


W inter- 


There are also 


the treatment 


cated at 


of cretins; they 
Marial 


Hubertsburg. 


Bendorf, 
bach, and 
two in Sardinia. All together they may 
The 


s of these institutions has not been 


contain three hundred children. 
sucee 
equal to that of the Abendberg, although 
the teache 


and patient. 


rs seem to have been faithful 
The statistics of the latest 
census of the countries of Central and 
Southern Europe render it certain that 
those countries contain from seventy -five 
and as the 


to thousand cretins, 


cretin seld 


the 
must ex 


mm passes his thirtieth year, 


iber under ten years of age 


ed thirty thousand. 


+} 


The pro- 


vision for their training is, of course, en- 


tirely inadequate to their needs. 
The 


institutions already established warrants, 


limited experience of the few 


we think, the conclusion, that too high 


expectations have been raised in re- 


gard to the complete cure of cretinism; 


that 


1 small proportion (cases In 


which bodily disease is the princi- 


pal difficulty, and the mental deteriora- 
tion sli 
that these 


t) can be perfectly cured ; but 
institutions, regarded as hospi- 


training of 


for the treatment and 


cretins, are in the 


tals 
highest degree im- 


portant and beneficial; and that, under 


Zeitschrift 


vable of entering ¢ ‘ 
in order to qualify 
Dr. Kern found that 


» week or the 
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proper care and medication, the physical 
symptoms of the disease may be greatly 
diminished and in many cases entirely 
eradicated, and the mental condition so 
far improved, that the patient shall be 
able, under proper direction, to support 
himself wholly or in part by his own 
labor. The hideous and repulsive con- 


dition of the body can be cured; the 


mental deformity will yield less readily ; 
yet in some instances this, too, may disap- 


pear, and the cretin take his place with 
his fellow-men. 
Let us now turn our attention to an- 


other class, in whom, as a people, we 
h cre- 
the 


but few; 


have a deeper interest; for thoug 


tinism does undoubted] t in 


United States, y 


while idiocy is ent through- 


out the country. 


The possibility of in proving the con- 


dition of the idiot is one of those discov- 


which will make the nineteenth 


eres 


century remarkable in the annals of the 


future for its philanthropic spirit. Idiots 
have « xisted in all ages, and have com- 


monly vegetated through life in utter 


wretchedness and degrading filth, con- 


cealed from public view. 


During the early part of the 
few attempts were 


instruct them; the 


present 
century, a made to 
earliest known being 
American Asylum for the Deaf 
Dumb, in Hartford, in 1818. In 


Paris, published 


of improving 


at the 
and 


1824, Dr. Belhomme, of 
an essay on tl : 
the condition of idiots; and in 1828, a 
few were instruc a short time at 


the Bivétre, one ; 1 large insane hos- 
1831, M. F 


work at the 


+ 


pitals of Paris. ilret at- 


tempted the sam Salpé- 
triere, another of the hospitals for the 


Neither of 


in @x- 


insane in the same city. 


these efforts was continued long 
1833, 


Dr. Voisin, 
} 


h physiologist and phre- 


istence. In a distin- 
guished Fren 
nologist, attempte d the organiz ition of a 
In 1839, aided 


School for 


school for idiots in Paris. 
by Dr. Leuret, he 
Idiots in the Bicétre, subsequently 
the charge of M. Vallée. The 

to the Idi ts,” 


revived the 
1 

under 

Apostle 


however, to use a French 





[Rule oka _Z 


—~s 
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expression, was Dr. Edward Seguin. 
The friend and pupil of Itard, the cele- 
brated surgeon and philanthropist, he 
had in early youth entered into the 
views of his master respecting the prac- 
ticability of their instruction; and when, 
during his last illness, Itard, with a phi- 
lanthre py which triumphe d over the ter- 
rible pangs of disease, reminded him of 
the work which he had himself longed 
to undertake, and urged him to devote 
his abilities to it, the young physician ac- 
cepted the sacred trust, and thenceforth 
consecrated his lite to the work of en- 
deavoring to elevate the helpless idiot in 
the scale of humanity. 

Previous teachers of the imbecile had 
not attempted to master the philosophy 
of idiox y- They had gone to work at 
hap-hazard, striking at random, hoping 
somehow, they knew not exactly how, to 


get some ideas into the mind of the pa- 
tient, and, by exciting the faculty of imi- 


tation, pr improve his condition. 
They su eed l In making him more 
cleanly, and in inducing him to perform 
certain acts and exercis¢ $s, as a well-train- 
ed dog, monkey, or parrot might perform 
them. 

Secuin adopted an entirely different 
course. By a long and careful investiga- 
tion he satisfied himself as to what idiocy 
consisted in, and then adopted such meas- 
ures as he deemed most judicious, for the 


] 
i@- 


development of the intelle t, and the « 
vation of the so mental, moral, and 
physical character of the idiot. 

In his view idiocy is only a prolonged 
infancy, in which the infantile grace and 
intelligence having passed away, ther 
remains only the feeble muscular devel- 
opment and mental weakness of that 
earliest stage of growth. He proposes 
to follow Nature in his processes of 
treatment; to invigorate the muscles by 
bathing and exercise, using some com- 
pulsion, if necess iry, to effect this; to fix 
the attention by bright colors, strong 
contrasts, military mancenvres, etc.; to 
strengthen and develope the will, the im- 
agination, the senses, and the imitative 


powers, by a great variety of exercises ; 
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and at each step, to impress the mind 
with moral principles. The mere ac- 
quisition of a few facts, more or less, and 
the capacity to repeat these, } irrot-like, 
he regards as an attainment of very little 
consequence ; the great obje ct should be 
to make the child do his own thinking, 
and this once attained, he will acquire 
fac ts as he needs the m. 

Dr. Seguin met with a high degree of 
success in the instruction of idiotic and 
imbecile children, and in 1846 published 
a treatise on the treatment of idiocy, 
which will, for years to come, be the 
manual of every tea her of 
nate class. 

Seouin was demonstrating the 
truth of his th ory of instruction at Paris, 
Herr Saegert, a teacher of deaf mutes at 
Berlin, having attempted, unsuccessfully, 
the instruction of a deaf and dumb idiot, 
was led to inquire into the reasons of his 
failure. Without any knowledge of Se- 
guin’s labors, he arrived substantially at 
the same conclusions, and devoted his 
leisure to medical study, in order to 
grapple more successfully with the prob- 
lem of the instruction of idiots. In 
1840 he commenced receiving idiotic 
pupils, and has maintained a school for 
them in Berlin up to the present time. 
Herr Saegert is inclined to regard idiocy 
as dependent upon the condition of the 
brain and nervous system, to a greater 


extent, perhaps, than Dr. Seguin, and to 


upon medication to some extent; 


in his writings he professes to 
consider it a condition, and not a dis- 
ease. 
The success of the efforts of Seguin 
and Saegert was soon reported in other 


countries, and as early as 1846 excited 

the attention of philanthropists in Eng- 

land an the United States. Schools 

for the training of idiots were establish- 
1] alo ¢ ; } 


small seale at first, some 
ladies, ith, Brighton. 
degree commensurate with 


the unfortunate class for 


was intended. In this move- 
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ment, Dr. John Conolly, the father of 
the treat- 
ment of the 


the 
Dr. 
Reed, Rev. Edwin Sidney, and Sir S. 
M. Peto have distinguished 


by their zeal and liberality. 


non-restraint system in 


insane, Rev. Andrew 


themselves 
Extensive 
buildings were rented at Highgate, near 


London. and at Colcheste r, for the ac- 


commodation of idiotic pupils, while a 


strenuous and successful effort was made 


to obtain the necessary funds for the 


erection of an asylum of great size. 


The Royal Institution for Idiots, com- 


1856, has between four hun- 


plete d in 


dred and beds, and is al- 


Hall, 


five hundred 


ready Essex 


nearly or quite full. 

at Colchester, has also been 
a permanent establishment for their in- 
accommodation 


struction, and furnishes 


Two small 


private benefi- 


for some two hundred more. 
institutions, supported by 
cence, have 
land. 
The 


also been organize din Scot- 


admitted, 


iderable extent, a class of 


British institutions have 


pupils who are not props rly 
im} ile 


persons of imbeci 


idiots, but 
only 


simply wwkward, and of partially devel- 


oped intellects. Some of who 
have arrived even at the age of twenty- 


ly 


five or thirty years, have been great 
benefits d, and, after two or three years’ 


instruction, have left the institution with 
as much intelligence, apparently, 
of those same walk of 
result is, and 


should 


as most 
This 
utter 


in the life. 


be, a mé 


great gratification to the managers; but 


it is hardly just to regard success in such 
The grea 


cases as cures of idiocy. er 


1 } 


part of the admissions to the Royal In- 


stitution are from the pauper and poor 
laboring classes; and the simple substi- 
tution of wholesome and suflicient food 


for a meagre and innutritious diet is 
alone sufficient to effect a marked change 
in them. The greater part of the pupils 
in that institution are instructed in some 
of the simpler mechanic arts, and the Re- 
ports assure us that they have generally 
acquired them with facility. 

There can be no question of the be- 
nevolence of attempting the restoration 
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to society, and to active and useful life, 
of these awkward, undeveloped, and 
backward their 
hitherto undeveloped faculties, of eradi- 


youth,—of educating 


cating those habits which rendered them 
disagreeable, and often almost unendur- 
able ; but these youths are not idiots, and 
no such analogy exists between them and 


idiots as would enable us to infer with 


certainty the successful treatment of the 
latter from the comparatively rapid de- 
velopment of the former. 

In our own country more satisfactory 
data exist for ds termining this point. 
The the 
idiots commenced almost neously 
in New York The 


first school for idiots in this country was 


movement for instruction of 
simult 
and Massachusetts. 
commenced at Barre, Massachusetts, by 
Dr. H. B. Wilbur, in July, 1848; and the 
Massachusetts Experimental School, by 
Dr. S. G. Howe, 
There are 


States six institutions for th 


in October of the same 


United 


instruction 


vear. now in the 


and training of this unfort 


unate 
School, at 


general su- 


namely 


the Massachusetts 
Sou i 


th Boston, still 


perintendence of Dr. 


under the 
Howe: 


institution for idiots, imbeciles 


a private 
, backward 
and eccentric children at Barre, under 
the care of Dr. George Brown, being the 
Wilbur; 


Asylum for Idiots, 


one originally founded by Dr. 
the New York 
at Syracuse, of which Dr. Wilbur is the 
hool for 
N. Y., 
Richards ; 


State 
superintendent; a private 
idiots and imbeciles at Haerlem, 
under the care of Mr. J. B. 
the Pennsylvania Training School for 
Idiots, at Germantown, Penn., under the 
care of Dr. Parish; and an Experimen- 
tal School, rece ntly organized, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, under an appropriation from 
the State legislature, presided over by 
Dr. Of these, o1 ly the first 


three have had an experience sufficient- 


Patterson. 
ly long to offer any reliable results from 
which the success of idiot instruction can 
be deduced. 

The solution of the question, whether 
the idiot can be elevated to the standard 
of mediocrity, physically and intellectu- 
ally, is not merely one of interest to the 
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psychologist, who seeks to ascertain the 
metes and bounds of the mental capacity 
of the race; it is also of paramount im- 
portance to the political economist, who 
wishes to determine the productive force 
of the community, physical and intellec- 
tual; it is of practical interest to the 
statesman, who seeks to know how large 
a proportion of the population are neces- 
sarily dependent upon the state or indi- 
viduals for their support; it is a matter 
of pecuniary importance to the tax-pay- 
er, who is naturally desirous of learning 
whether these drones in the hive, who 
not only perform no labor themselves, 
but require others to attend them, and 
who often, also, from their imbecility, are 
made the tools and dupes of others in 
the 
transformed 


commission of crime, cannot be 


into producers instead of 
consumers, and become quiet and order- 
ly citizens, instead of pests in the com- 
munity. 

The statistics of idiocy are necessarily 
No United States census or 


State enumeration is at all reliable; the 


imperfect. 


idea of what constitutes idiocy is sO very 
vague, that one census-taker would re- 
port none, in a district where another 
might find twenty. 
that 


idiot will 


It is very seldom the 
case the friends or relatives of an 
admit that he is more than a 
little eccentric ; many of the worst cases 
in the institutions for idiots were brought 
there by friends who protested that they 
were not idiots, but only a little singular 
in their habits. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Ohio, efforts have been made, by cor- 
respondence with physicians and town 
officers, to obtain data from which an 
approximate estimate might be attained. 
These efforts, though not so satisfactory as 
could be desired, are yet sufficient to au- 
thorize the conclusion that there are in 
those three States (and probably the same 
figures would hold good for the rest of 
the Union) about one fifth of one per 
cent. of the population who are idiots of 
low grade, and about the same number 
who are of weak and imbecile intellect. 
This would give us in the United States 
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about fifty-two thousand idiots, and as 


many more imbeciles. At the lowest 
estimate, the cost of supporting this vast 
army of the unfortunate, beyond the 
trifling sum which a few of them may be 
able to earn, is more than ten millions of 
Nor is this all, or 
The 


greater part of them are without sense of 


dollars per annum. 


even the worst feature of their case. 


shame, without any notions of chastity or 
decency, and so weak in moral sense as 
to be the ready tools and dupes of artful 
villains, and often themselves exhibit a 
perverseness and malignity of character 
which render them dangerous members 
of society. Their influence for evil, di- 
rect and indirect, no man can estimate. 
The chaplains and other officers of our 
State prisons and penite ntiaries will tes- 
tify that a large proportion of the inmates 
of those establishments, though not idiots, 
are weak-minded and imbecile; and it 


is by no means a rare circumstance to 
find persons, who should properly be un- 
der treatment as idiots, suffering the doom 
of the felon. 


Under 


tion, What can be done with this unfor- 


these circumstances, the ques- 


tunate and helpless class ? becomes one 
of great importan e. 

1 
} 


he institu- 


A careful examination of t 


tions for their training in this country 


and Europe, and an extended inquiry 
into their present condition when 


have 


arrive at the following conclusions. 


not 


under instruction, enabled us to 

There is very little hope of any con- 
siderable permanent improvement of the 
idiot, if not placed under training before 
his sixteenth year. His habits may, in- 
deed, be somewhat amended, and the 
mind temporarily roused; but this im- 
provement will seldom continue after he 
is removed from the institution. 

The existence of severe epilepsy, or 
other profound disease, is a serious bar to 
success. 

Of those not affected by epilepsy, who 
are brought under instruction in child- 
hood, from one third to one fourth may 
be so far improved as to become capable 
of performing the ordinary duties of life 
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They 


may acquire suflicient knowledge to be 


with tolerable fidelity and ability. 
able to read, to write, to understand the 


} P 4 p ° > 
elementary facts of geography, history, 


and arithmetic ; they may be capable of 


writing a passable letter; they may ac- 
quire a sufficient knowledge of farming, 


of be able 


work well and faithfully under appro- 


or the mechanic arts, to to 


priate supervision; they may attain a 


suflicient knowledge of the government 


and laws under which they live, to be 


qualified to ¢ the electoral fran- 
chise quite as as of those 


] 


iO exercise 1 


many 


w) | } 
who « t; they may make such 
: ; P 

t with ju 


morals, as to a jus- 


rata ages 

toward their fellow-men, 
ence of Christianity 
craded and 


purity, cl 


way- 


and 


iasuiity, 


and, 
becoming 


rot 


school, will be like- tary faculties of their minds, < 


1 
eariy 


for, 


may 
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A 


perhaps, as otherwise, those 


small number, and as frequently, 


apparently 
at entering, will make 


the most promising 


little or no progress. It cannot be pre- 


dicted beforehand that such will be the 
result of any case, for the most hope 

at entering have often made decided ad- 
but the fact 


vancement ; remains, that 


no methods of instruction yet adopted 


will invariably develope the slumberin 


or 


intellect, or strengthen and correct the 
enfeebled or depraved will. 
The institutions for the training of idiots 


be 


should greatly multiplied, and should 
have a dep tment for awkward, eccen- 
, and backward children. ‘The meth- 
would be of 


and would often call into 


adopted benefit 


hese, 


great 
activ- 
ity intellects which might be useful in 
their proper spheres. 


We rm 


the improvement of a 


egard this great t for 


] 


Ck 


movemen 


uss hitherto con 


sidered so hopeless one of the most 
| 


, as 
h morable and benevolent enterprises ot 
It i 


hope to see, @ 


its infancy; t 


our time. is yet in 


we re many vears have 
Union, 
ums reared, where these waifs of human- 


be 


en them as may de 


assed, in every State of our 


l 
} 


gathered, and such trainin 
velope in the hig 
est degree possible the hitherto i 


in 


them capable of performing, 


humble measure, their part in the dr 


f it 
Or ie. 


VOYAGE! 


ve, Malvolio 
red appetite !—SaH i KSPEARE 


smour.—Frenca NOVEL 


10 SOPHISMATUM 


amores 


lem.—THIORACE 


e great windy waters, and over the clear crested summits, 


] 


> sun and 

us gO, 

Where 
Come 


the sky, and unto the perfecter earth, 
to a land wherein gods of the old time wandered, 
every breath even now changes to ether divine. 


let us go; though withal a voice whisper, “ The world that we live in, 


Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow crib ; 
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’Tis but to prove limitation, and measure a cord, that we travel ; 
Let who would ’scape and be free go to his chamber and think ; 
*Tis but to change idle fancies for memories wilfully falser ; 
’Tis but to go and have been.”—Come, little bark, let us go! 


I.—CiauprE TO EwstAce. 


Dear Evstartro, I write that you may write me an answer, 
Or at the least to put us en rapport with each other. 
Rome disappoints me much,—St. Peter’s, perhaps, in especial ; 
Only the Arch of Titus and view from the Lateran please me : 
This, however, perhaps, is the weather, which truly is horrid. 
Greece must be better, surely ; and yet I am feeling so spiteful, 
That I could travel to Athens, to Delphi, and Troy, and Mount Sinai, 


Though but to see with my eyes that these are vanity also. 


Rome disappoints me much ; I hardly as yet understand, but 
Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly would suit it. 
All the foolish destructions, and all the sillier savings, 
All the incongruous things of past incompatible ages, 
Seem to be treasured up here to make fools of present and future. 
Would to Heaven the old Goths had made a cleaner sweep of it ! 
Would to Heaven some new ones would come and destroy me these churches! 
However, one can live in Rome as also in London. 
Rome is better than London, because it is other than London. 
It is a blessing, no doubt, to be rid, at least for a time, of 
All one’s friends and relations,—yourself (forgive me !) included,— 
All the assujettissement of having been what one has been 
What one thinks one is, or thinks that others suppose one ; 
Yet, in despite of all, we turn like fools to the English. 


he 
! San 


Vernon has been my fate; who is here t 


Making the tour, it seems, with friend 


1.—C1 

RoE disappoints me still ; but hrink and adapt myself to it. 
Somehow a tyrannous sense of a erincumbent oppression 
Still, wherever I go, accompanies ever, and makes me 
Feel like a tree (shall I say ?) buried under a ruin of brick-work. 
Rome, believe me, my friend, is like its own Monte Testaceo, 
Merely a marvellous mass of broken and castaway wine-pots. 
Ye gods! what do I want with this rubbish of ages departed, 
Things that Nature abhors, the experiments that she has failed in ? 
What do I think of the Forum? An archway and two or three pillars. 
Well, but St. Peter’s? Alas, Bernini has filled it with sculpture ! 
No one can cavil, I grant, at the size of the great Coliseum. 
Doubtless the notion of grand and capacious and massive amusement, 
This the old Romans had; but tell me, is this an idea? 
Yet of solidity much, but of splendor little is extant : 
“ Brickwork I found thee, and marble I left thee!” their Emperor vaunted ; 
“ Marble I thought thee, and brickwork I find thee!” the Tourist may answer 
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Ill.—GrorGina TREVELLYN TO LovUISA 

Art last, dearest Louisa, I take up my pen to address you. 
Here we are, you see, with the seven-and-seventy boxes, 
Courier, Papa and Mamma, the children, and Mary and Susan : 
Here we all are at Rome, and delighted of course with St. Peter’s, 
And very pleasantly lodged in the famous Piazza di Spagna. 
Rome is a wonderful place, but Mary shall tell you about it; 
Not very gay, however; the English are mostly at Naples ; 
There are the A.s, we hear, and most of the W. party. 
George, however, is come; did I tell you about his mustachios ? 
Dear, I must really stop, for the carriage, they tell me, is waiting. 
Mary will finish ; and Susan is writing, they say, to Sophia. 
Adieu, dearest Louise,—evermore your faithful Georgina. 
Who can a Mr. Claude be whom George has taken to be with ? 


Very stupid, I think, but George says so very clever. 


IV.—CLAupE TO EvusTACE. 


No, the Christian faith, as at any rate I understood it, 
With its humiliations and exaltations combining, 
Exaltations sublime, and yet diviner abasements, 
Aspirations from something most shameful here upon earth and 
In our poor selves to something most perfect above in the heavens,— 
No, the Christian faith, as I, at least, unde rstood it, 
Is not here, O Rome, in any of these thy churches ; 
Is not here, but in Freiberg, or Rheims, or Westminster Abbey. 
What in thy Dome I find, in all thy recenter efforts, 
Is a something, I think, more rational far, more earthly, 
Actual, less ideal, devout not in scorn and refusal, 
But in a positive, calm, Stoic-Epicurean acceptance. 
This I begin to detect in St. Peter’s and some of the churches, 
Mostly in all that I see of the sixteenth-century masters ; 
Overlaid of course with infinite gauds and gewgaws, 
Innocent, playful follies, the toys and trinkets of childhood, 
Forced on maturer years, as the serious one thing essential, 


By the barbarian will of the rigid and ignorant Spaniard. 


V.—CLAuDE TO EUSTACE. 

Lutuenr, they say, was unwise ; like a half-taught German, he could not 
See that old follies were passing most tranquilly out of remembrance ; 
Leo the Tenth was employing all efforts to clear out abuses ; 

Jupiter, Juno, and Venus, Fine Arts, and Fine Letters, the Poets, 
Scholars, and Sculptors, and Painters, were quietly clearing away the 
Martyrs, and Virgins, and Saints, or at any rate Thomas Aquinas. 

He must forsooth make a fuss and distend his huge Wittenberg lungs, and 
Bring back Theology once yet again in a flood upon Europe : 

Lo, you, for forty days from the windows of heaven it fell; the 

Waters prevail on the earth yet more for a hundred and fifty ; 

Are they abating at last? The doves that are sent to explore are 
Wearily fain to return, at the best with a leaflet of promise,— 


Fain to return, as they went, to the wandering wave-tost vessel,— 
. f=) ’ 
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Fain to reénter the roof which covers the clean and the unclean. 
Luther, they say, was unwise; he didn’t see how things were going; 
Luther was foolish,—but, O great God! what call you Ignatius ? 

O my tolerant soul, be still! but you talk of barbarians, 

Alaric, Attila, Genseric ;—why, they came, they killed, they 

Ravaged, and went on their way; but these vile, tyrannous Spaniards, 
These are here still,—how long, O ye Heavens, in the country of Dante ? 
These, that fanaticized Europe, which now can forget them, release not 
This, their choicest of prey, this Italy; here you can see them,— 
Here, with emasculate pupils and gimerack churches of Gesu, 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-boxes and postures,— 

Here, with metallic beliefs and regimental devotions,— 

Here, overcrusting with shame, perverting, defacing, debasing, 


Michael Angelo’s dome, that had hung the Pantheon in heaven, 


taphael’s Joys and Graces, and thy clear stars, Galileo! 


VI.—CrLavupeE to Eustace. 

Wurcu of three Misses Trevellyn it is that Vernon shall marry 
Ts not a thing to be known; for our friend’s is one of those natures 
Which have their perfect delight in the general tender-domestic, 
So that he trifles with Mary’s shawl, ties Susan’s bonnet, 
Dances with all, but at home is most, they say, with Georgina, 
Who is, however, too silly in my apprehension for Vernon. 
I, as before when I wrote, continue to see them a little; 
Not that I like them so much, or care a bajocco for Vernon, 
But I am slow at Italian, have not many English acquamtance, 
And I am asked, in short, and am not good at excuses. 
Middle-class people these, bankers very likely, not wholly 
Pure of the taint of the shop; will at table d’héte and restaurant 
Have their shilling’s worth, their penny’s pennyworth even: 
Neither man’s aristocracy this, nor God’s, God knoweth ! 
Yet they are fairly descended, they give you to know, well connected ; 
Doubtless somewhere in some neighborhood have, and careful to keep, some 
Threadbare-genteel relations, who in their turn are enchanted 
Grandly among county people to introduce at assemblies 
To the unpennied cadets our cousins with excellent fortunes. 


Neither man’s aristocracy this, nor God’s, God knoweth ! 


VII.—CraupeE to Eustace. 

Au, what a shame, indeed, to abuse these most worthy people ! 
Ah, what a sin to have sneered at their innocent rustic pretensions ! 
Is it not laudable really, this reverent worship of station ? 

Is it not fitting that wealth should tender this homage to culture ? 
Is it not touching to witness these efforts, if little availing, 

Painfully made, to perform the old ritual service of manners ? 

Shall not devotion atone for the absence of knowledge? and fervor 
Palliate, cover, the fault of a superstitious observance ? 

Dear, dear, what have I said ? but, alas, just now, like Iago, 

I can be nothing at all, if it is not critical wholly ; 

So in fantastic height, in coxcomb exaltation, 
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Here in the Garden I walk, can freely concede to the Maker 

That the works of his hand are all very good: his creatures, 

Beast of the field and fowl, he brings them before me; I name them; 
That which I name them, they are,—the bird, the beast, and the cattle. 
But for Adam,—alas, poor critical coxcomb Adam! 

But for Adam there is not found an help-meet for him. 


VIll.—Criavupe to Eustace. 

No, great Dome of Agrippa, thou art not Christian! canst not, 
Strip and replaster and daub and do what they will with thee, be so! 
Here underneath the great porch of colossal Corinthian columns, 

Here as I walk, do I dream of the Christian belfries above them ; 
Or on a bench as I sit and abide for long hours, till thy whole vast 
Round grows dim as in dreams to my eyes, I repeople thy niches, 
Not with the Martyrs, and Saints, and Confessors, and Virgins, and children, 
But with the mightier forms of an older, austerer worship ; 
And I recite to myself, how 
Eager for battle here 
Stood Vulean, here matronal Juno, 
And with the bow to his shoulder faithful 
He who with pure dew laveth of Castaly 
His flowing locks, who holdeth of Lycia 
The oak forest and the wood that bore him, 
Delos and Patara’s own Apollo.* 


IX.—CLavupE To EvstTAcr. 


YET it is pleasant, I own it, to be in their company ; pleasant, 
Whatever else it may be, to abide in the feminine presence. 
Pleasant, but wrong, will you say? But this happy, serene coexistence 
Is to some poor soft souls, I fear, a necessity simple, 
Meat and drink and life, and music, filling with sweetness, 
Thrilling with melody sweet, with harmonies strange overwhelming, 
All the long-silent strings of an awkward, meaningless fabric. 
Yet as for that, I could live, I believe, with children ; to have those 
Pure and delicate forms encompassing, moving about you, 
This were enough, I could think ; and truly with glad resignation 
Could from the dream of romance, from the fever of flushed adolescence, 
Look to escape and subside into peaceful avuncular functions. 
Nephews and nieces! alas, for as yet I have none! and, moreover, 
Mothers are jealous, I fear me, too often, too rightfully ; fathers 
Think they have title exclusive to spoiling their own little darlings ; 
And by the law of the land, in despite of Malthusian doctrine, 
No sort of proper provision is made for that most patriotic, 


Most meritorious subject, the childless and bachelor uncle. 


* Hic avidus stetit 
Vuleanus, hic matrona Juno, et 


Nunquam humero positurus arcum, 






Qui rore puro Castalie lavat 





Crines solutos, qui Lyciz tenet 
Dumeta natalemque sylvam, 
Delius et Patareus Apollo. 
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X.—CLauDE TO EvusTAce. 


Ye, too, marvellous Twain, that erect on the Monte Cavallo 
Stand by your rearing steeds in the grace of your motionless movement, 
Stand with your upstretched arms and tranquil regardant faces, 
Stand as instinct with life in the might of immutable manhood,— 
O ye mighty and strange, ye ancient divine ones of Hellas, 
Are ye Christian too ? to convert and redeem and renew you, 
Will the brief form have sufficed, that a Pope has set up on the apex 
Of the Egyptian stone that o’ertops you the Christian symbol ? 
And ye, silent, supreme in serene and victorious marble, 
Ye that encircle the walls of the stately Vatican chambers, 
Juno and Ceres, Minerva, Apollo, the Muses and Bacchus, 
Ye unto whom far and near come posting the Christian pilgrims, 
Ye that are ranged in the halls of the mystic Christian pontiff, 
Are ye also baptized? are ye of the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
Utter, O some one, the word that shall reconcile Ancient and Modern! 
Am I to turn me for this unto thee, great Chapel of Sixtus ? 


XI.—CLaupeE To Eustace. 


Tues are the facts. The uncle, the elder brother, the squire, (a 
Little embarrassed, I fancy,) resides in a family place in 
Cornwall, of course. “ Papa is in business,” Mary informs me ; 
He’s a good sensible man, whatever his trade is. The mother 
Is—shall I call it fine ?—herself she would tell you refined, and 
Greatly, I fear me, looks down on my bookish and maladroit manners ; 
Scmewhat affecteth the blue ; would talk to me often of poets ; 
Quotes, which I hate, Childe Harold; but also appreciates Wordsworth ; 
Sometimes adventures on Schiller; and then to religion diverges ; 
Questions me much about Oxford ; and yet, in her loftiest flights, still 


Grates the fastidious ear with the slightly mercantile accent. 


Is it contemptible, Eustace,—I'm perfectly ready to think so,— 
Is it,—the horrible pleasure of pleasing inferior people ? 
I am ashamed my own self; and yet true it is, if disgraceful, 
That for the first time in life I am living and moving with freedom. 
I, who never could talk to the people I meet with my uncle,— 
I, who have always failed,—I, trust me, can suit the Trevellyns; 
I, believe me,—great conquest,—am liked by the country bankers. 
And I am glad to be liked, and like in return very kindly. 
So it proceeds ; Laissez faire, laissez aller,—such is the watchword. 
Well, I know there are thousands as pretty and hundreds as pleasant, 
Girls by the dozen as good, and girls in abundance with polish 
Higher and manners more perfect than Susan or Mary Trevellyn. 
Well, I know, after all, it is only juxtaposition,— 


Juxtaposition, in short; and what is juxtaposition ? 


XII.—CLaupeE Tro Eustace. 


Burt I am in for it now,—laissez faire, of a truth, laissez aller. 


Yes, I am going,—I feel it, I feel and cannot recall it,— 
Fusing with this thing and that, entering into all sorts of relations, 
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Tying I know not what ties, which, whatever they are, I know one thing, 
Will and must, woe is me, be one day painfully broken,— 

Broken with painful remorses, with shrinkings of soul, and relentings, 
Foolish delays, more foolish evasions, most foolish renewals. 

Sut I am in for it now,—I have quitted the ship of Ulysses; 

Yet on my lips is the moly, medicinal, offered of Hermes. 

I have passed into the precinct, the labyrinth closes around me, 

Path into path rounding slyly ; [ pace slowly on, and the fancy, 

S reling awhile to sustain the long sequences, weary, bewildered, 
Fain must collapse in despair; I yield, I am lost and know nothing ; 

Yet in my bosom unbroken remaineth the clue ; I shall use it. 

Lo, with the rope on my loins I descend through the fissure ; I sink, yet 
Inly secure in the strength of invisible arms up above me ; 

Still, wheresoever I swing, wherever to shore, ur to shelf, or 

Floor of cavern untrodden, shell-sprinkled, enchanting, I know I 

Yet shall one time feel the strong cord tighten about me, 

Feel it, relentless, upbear me from spots I would rest in; and though the 
Rope sway wil lly, I faint, crags wound me, from crag unto crag re- 
Bounding, or, wide in the void, I die ten deaths ere the end, I 

Yet shall plant firm foot on the broad lofty spaces I quit, shall 

Feel underneath me again the great massy strengths of abstra tion, 


Look yet abroad from the height o’er the sea whose salt wave I have tasted. 


XITL.—GeroreinA TREVELLYN TO Louisa —— 


Dearest Lovutsa,—lInquire, if you please, about Mr. Claude ——. 
He has been once at R., and remembers meeting the H.s. 
Harriet L., perhaps, may be able to tell you about him. 
It is an awkward youth, but still with very good manners ; 
Not without prospects, we hear; and, George says, highly connected. 
Georgy declares it absurd, but Mamma is alarmed and insists he has 
Taken up strange opinions and may be turning a Papist. 
Certainly once he spoke of a daily service he went to. 
“ Where ?” we asked, and he laughed and answered, “ At the Pantheon.” 
This was a temple, you know, and now is a Catholic church; an l 
Though it is said that Mazzini has sold it for Protestant service, 
Yet I suppose the change can hardly as yet be effected. 


Adieu again,—evermore, my dearest, your loving Georgina. 


P. S. spy Mary TREVELLYN. 
I am to tell you, you say, what I think of our last new acqu iintance. 
Well, then, I think that George has a very fair right to be jealous. 
I do not like him much, though I do not dislike being with him. 
He is what people call, I suppose, a superior man, and 


Certainly seems so to me; but I think he is frightfully selfish. 


Apa, thou findest me still, and, Alba, thou findest me ever, 
Now from the Capitol steps, now over Titus’s A rch, 
Here from the large grassy spaces that spread from the Lateran portal, 


Towering o’er aqueduct lines lost in perspective between, 
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Or from a Vatican window, or bridge, or the high Coliseum, 
Clear by the garlanded line cut of the Flavian ring. 
Beautiful can I not call thee, and yet thou hast power to o’ermaster, 


Power of mere beauty; in dreams, Alba, thou hauntest me still. 


Is it religion ? I ask me; or is it a vain superstition ? 


Slavery abject and gross? service, too feeble, of truth ? 


Is it an idol I bow to, or is it a god that I worship ? 


Do I sink back on the old, or do I soar from the mean ? 


So through the city I wander and question, unsatisfied ever, 


Reverent so I accept, doubtful because I revere. 


[To be continued.] 


MY AQUARIUM. 


Own the tenth of May, 1857, I became 
the glad possessor of a tank capable of 
holding thirteen or fourteen gallons of 
water. Its substantial frame of well- 
seasoned oak, its stout plank bottom, 
lavishly covered with cement, promised 
to resist alike the heat and dryness from 
The sides 


and ends, of double flint-glass, seemed 


without and the wet within. 
to invite the eye across their clearness. 
Its chosen site was at a south window, 
so shaded by a wing of the house as 
to receive only the morning sun for 
about two hours; and clustering vines 
overhung the window, so that the beams 
fell in checkered light. All was 


ready. 


now 


A few fragments of white quartz were 
arranged in rude imitation of ocean re- 
cesses, and in their fissures were placed 
four or five small plants of Enteromor- 
Sand 


upon the bottom, to the depth of two 


pha and Corallina. was strewn 
inches, and ten gallons of sea-water were 
This had been brought 
high tide, 
twenty-four hours previously, and twice 


then poured in. 
from one of the wharves, at 


drawn off with a siphon,—each time after 
twelve hours’ rest. It was not, however, 
perfectly translucent, and at the end of a 
On the fifth day 
after the tank was filled, I began to in- 


week was still cloudy. 


troduce the animals to their future home. 


Ten Buccina were first put in possession, 
in the hope that they would perform the 
part of gardeners to the young plants. 
On the sixth day, seven Actinie were 
disposed upon the rock-work. On the 
seventh, a Horsefoot (or, as our Southern 
neighbors call it, a King-Crab, though 
of most unregal aspect) was allowed to 
On the 
eighth day, four Hermit and Soldier 


make his burrow in the sand. 
Crabs and two Sand-Crabs were invited 
On the 
ninth, three fine Sticklebacks and three 


to choose their several retreats. 


Minnows were made free of the mimic 
ocean; and on the tenth, an Eel and two 
Prawns. 

All seemed well until the evening of 
the twelfth day, when a small white cloud 
The 


spot was searched for some dead member 


was seen rising from the bottom. 


of the new colony; but none was found, 
either there, or in any other part of the 
tank. 

Supposing that the impure gas might 
be generated by the decay of minute 
creatures congregated in the cloudy cor- 
ner, a lump of charcoal was tied to a 
Next 


cleared from 


stone and sunk upon the spot. 
had 


around the charcoal, but slender wreaths 


morning, the cloud 


of similar appearance were rapidly rising 
from the sand in every other part of the 


Aquarium. The fishes came oftener to 
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the surface than they were wont, and all 
the animals had lost vigor. 

Aération was resorted to, which was 
performed by dipping up the water, and 
pouring it back in a thin stream from a 
height of several feet, continuing the op- 
This 


peated four or five times during the day, 


eration for ten minutes. was re- 
and-.at night more charcoal was added. 
Some of the pieces were sunk to the bot- 
tom, and others were suspended at differ- 


ent depths in the water. 


Two or three days passed in _ this 
way,—the putrescence kept in check 
by the means used, but not entirely 
overcome. Meantime, though none of 
the stock had died, there was less vi- 


tality than at first; especi ally each morn- 
ing, after seven or eight hours unaided 
by aération. 
Tired of 
] 


strugele, I determined to leave the Aqua- 


what seemed an ineffectual 
rium untouched for a day, and await the 
result. Accordingly, the 


withdrawn 


charcoal was 


and aération discontinued. 
The milky cloud increased in density, 
and the whole 


turbid. 


mass of water became 
The fishes kept constantly near 


the surface, swam languidly, and snatched 


mouthfuls of atmospheric air. The Eel 
became bloodshot about the gills, and, 
writhing, gasped for breath. ‘The Sol- 


dier-Crabs hung listlessly from their shells, 
and 
food. 
their former size ; and the Buccina, crawl- 


ing above the 


no longer went about in quest of 


Even the Actinie shrunk to half 


water, ranged themselves 
in a row upon the dry glass. 
Disappointed, but not discouraged, I 
filled several shallow pans with pure sea- 
water, clean sand, and fresh plants, and 
transferred to them my and 
A day re- 


ce mdition, 


suffering 
wellnigh exhausted animals. 
stored them to their normal 
and now I was ready to begin my Aqua- 
rium anew. 

3ut to what purpose should I begin 
anew? Would there not be the 


What had been wrong ? 


same 
failure ? 

At least two great faults were evident. 
First, in order to guard against the possi- 
bility of a leak, the bottom and posts of 
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the tank had been covered with many 
Now it 
was probable that time enough had not 


coats of an alcoholic varnish. 


elapsed between the several applications 
for tl 


hol. 


water have caused the death of the ani- 


e thorough evaporation of the alco- 
Might not its gradual infusion in the 


malcula in such numbers as to taint the 
whole by their decay ? 

The second fault was, strewing upon 
the surface of the sand a handful or two 
of white powdered quartz, which, from 
having been pulverized in an iron mor- 
tar, was so oxydized as to turn a deep 
yellow. This might have poisoned the 
animalcula. 

The first fault seemed to me the chief, 
but I proceeded to remedy both. The 
whole contents of the tank being removed, 
it was thoroughly washed on the inside, 
exposed for several days to the sun and 
hours 


air, and then soaked for twelve 


This being thrown 


in clean sea-water. 
away, the stones, scalded and well-washed, 
were restored, and clean sand replaced 
the old. 

Water was drawn from the dock at 
high tide; but it was less clear now, on 
the fourth of June, than that which had 
been got early in May. This surprised 
me not a little; for, as I stood upon the 
wharf and looked down into it just before 
sunset on the previous evening, I was 
Cu- 


rious to see if its aspect remained un- 


struck with its beautiful limpidity. 


altered, I went to the same spot where 
I had stood the night before. The tide 
was at the same height, but twelve hours 
had made a marvellous change in the 
appearance of the water. Its sparkling 
clearness had given way to greenness and 
turbidity, and no object could be seen a 
foot No storm had 


stirred its depths during the night,—why 


below the surface. 
this change ? Conjecture was of no prac- 
tical utility, and I returned home satisfied 
that my fifteen gallons of water were as 
clear as any it was then in my power to 
obtain. Covering the tub from the dust, 
I left it to settle until sunset. Then the 
ever-useful siphon drew off two thirds of 
it tolerably clear, leaving a thick 


green 
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deposit upon the sides and bottom of the 
vessel. Next day, it was again drawn 
off from the sediment, (at this time, sinall 
in quantity,) and poured into the tank. 
Several newly obtained plants of well- 
growing Enteromorpha and Corallina 
were arranged among the stones, and the 
Aquarium was left at rest. Gradually 
the water became nearly clear, but not 
perfectly so until after the introduction 
of animals. 

Eight days after it was filled, the Ac- 
tini were put in; on the ninth, several 
small Mollusks: on the tenth, Crustacea ; 
and on the eleventh and twelfth, other 
varieties of the same types; but not until 
the fourteenth day were fishes ventured 
upon. 

Day by day the water grew clearer 
and clearer, until, at the end of three 
weeks, it was beautifully translucent. 
Three more weeks passed, during which 
the beauty of the Aquarium was much 
heightened by a luxuriant growth of Con- 
ferve mingled with Enteromorpha, which 
together covered all those parts of the 
stones which received a direct light. 
The mimic rocks seemed draped in 
green velvet, and in the sunlight were 
studded with pearly bubbles. There 
was, however, one blemish: the hungry 
crabs had so nibbled the larger plants 
that it was deemed necessary to renew 
them, in order to secure a suflicient sup- 
ply of food and oxygen. Accordingly, a 
fine specimen of Enteromorpha was ad- 
ded. It consisted of five or six delicate 
fronds about five inches in length, and 
these soon increased to treble their orig- 
inal number and twice their original size. 
At the end of about two weeks, they sud- 
denly became covered with a dull bluish 
mould, at the same time ceasing to give 
out bubbles; and the whole plant, instead 
of rising to the surface of the water as 
hitherto, hung limp from the fissure where 
it was placed, and trailed upon the sand. 
Coincidently, (was it consequently?) a 
greenish tinge pervaded the water, speed- 
ily increasing in depth and opacity. In 
five days, no object could be discerned 


six inches from the glass, and my beauti- 
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ful Aquarium was transformed to an un- 
sightly ditch. 

Yet the water was apparently pure, 
and the activity of its inhabitants was in 
no wise lessened. What was this vexa- 
tious greenness ? Was it animal or vege- 
table? Was it the diffused spores of the 
perfected Enteromorpha or of the rank 
Contervze upon the stones ? If neither, 
what was its cause ? 

Excess of light was the most obvious 
suggestion; and so it was supposed that 
its exclusion might be a potent remedy. 
Therefore a double curtain of glazed 
muslin was stretched across the window; 
and the tank, both top and sides, wrapped 
in folds of paper. A week of darkness 
changed the dee p green toa dingy olive. 
But the experiment could not be con- 
tinued. The nightly admission of air by 
lifting the paper covering was insufficient 
to maintain the imprisoned creatures. 
They were happy, though captive, while 
in a mimic ocean, but miserable in a 
dark dungeon. Languid and spiritless, 
they lay supine, or crawled listlessly and 


about. This would not do, and 


aimlessly 
so light was again admitted freely to all 
but one side of the tank; there, a screen 
of yellow paper intercepted the direct 
rays of the sun, while upon the top they 
fell through the foliage of a Clematis 
vine. 

Three weeks more wrought a slight 
change for the better; but it was too 
slight and too slow for my patience, or 
that of curious friends waiting to see my 
Aquarium. 

The second experiment had failed, and 
so once more the tank was emptied. 
Two or three animals only had died; 
all the others gave evidence of health. 
Again they were removed to other ves- 
sels, and again I began anew. 

Clean sand, clean stones, water drawn 
at high tide and carefully decanted, three 
small plants of Ulva Latissima, with one 
clamp of Corallina Officinalis, made up 
the contents of the tank, when, on the 
tenth of Aueust, it was the third time filled. 
A sheet of yellow paper was placed be- 
tween the tank and the window, and it 
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At the end 


of that time, the water, which was beauti- 


was left three days at rest. 


fully clear when introduced, had grown a 


little hazy, and, as the sunbeams fell aslant 
it, the unaided eye could perceive a mul- 


titude of minute whitish creatures darting 
] 


forward and backward like a swarm of 


bees. Then five Actiniz were laid upon 
the rocks, to whic h thev at once adhered, 
: 


spreading out their res tentacles in 


busy seizure tiny prey. In a 


I 
had 


week appearan 
water 


more ne roy 


ceased; | learness of the 


was marred by the slimy exudations from 


the Ac Knowl Li that this matter 


some of the Crust 


Was eats by 


or six small Soldier-Crabs were dropped 


uithfully performed their allot- 
From this time, animals were 


added daily, until they had reached to 


On the 


thirty in number. fifteenth of 


September, a fine specimen of brown 
Chondrus Crispus was added, and on the 
i f Ulva La- 
A great portion of the Chon- 
| 


the 


thirtieth, a very large frond 
tissima. 
drus decayed at its junction with 
shell on which it grew, and fell off; but 
he Ulva in d much in size, as well 


rease 


* color and firmness of text- 


And now months have gone by, and 
Fifty 


izens now sport in the erystal- 


at last my Aquarium is successful. 
lively der 
line water and come at the daily roll- 
call. Come 


them to you. 


with me and I will introduce 

A fig for s ientific nomen- 
elature! you shall know them by their 
household n 


This Bernhard 


leisurely pushing away the sand 


ames. 
Crab in the front, so 
| before 
him with his broad, flat claws, quietly en- 
meal he finds, un 


joys the isturbed by 


di 
T 


fears of a failing supply. here is less 
of enterprise than complacency in his 
character, and I call him Micawber, for 
“something to 
March 
thrown off his 
The 


disrobing seemed to give him little trou- 


he is always expecting 


turn up.” Twice since has he 


changed his coat, and 


tight boots and gloves for new ones. 


ble, though he sat dozing at the door of 
his cell some hours after, as though fa- 
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tigued by the unusual effort. Very be- 
coming is the new costume ; and the red 
coat is prettily relieved by the gray tint 
of his Diogenes-like dwelling. 

There goes a military cousin of his, 


striding along, with his heavy armor 


clattering against the glass as he walks. 
A pugnacious fellow is that same soldier; 


and if he meet an opponent, you may 


see the tug of war. Should he chance 


to prefer the other’s shi ld to his own, he 


will seize him in his burly arms, and 


him from under 
Yet he i 
obliged to doff his own armor before he 


that of his denuded 


shake its protec tion. 


cautious withal; for though 


foe, he 
d with 


‘an try 
tains hold of both shh 
If he like 

_ 


vith it; if not, he 


new mail, he 
i 2 
will ar- 


Mean- 


tant waits 


vain. 
examina- 


it may. 


with the 


bulky 

) 
ly mottled with yellow and 
black, lurks in that hole at the base of 


the cliff nearly all day | His name 


is "Possum; for at sl ohtest sion of 


danger he doubles up his claws like a 
id and lies in feigned lifeless- 

here are two 

monk¢ ys of this 
The 


climbing the post is Topsy. 


small 
There she 
head- 


long pace is now scampering over yon 


menager one 


aqueous 


is, sliding down again, and witl 
Heedless of its hun- 
dreaded 


jumps this way and that 


vielding Anemone. 


dred arms, so and 
avoided, she 


generally 


mouth; and now, seated 
she 


side. 


across its wide 
morsels from 
Now look at her 


Her head 


adorned with a long plume of Coralline, 


on its back, snatches 


its shrinking 
sister sprite, Crazy Kate. 


she is tearing ribbon-like shreds from 


the silky lettuce and hanging them upon 
her already fantastic person. Anon she 
dances in mad glee, and next her arms 
are solemnly stretched upward in gro- 
similitude to one in 


tesque prayer. 
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When she is hungry, she will, one by 
one, take off those weedy trophies from 
her back and feed upon them. 

Why do you start? That is not a 
sea-serpent winding from under the 
arch, but only an innocent Eel. Yet in- 
nocent and tiny though it be, there is 
something frightful about it. Its fixed, 
staring eye, its snake-like stealthiness, 
bid you be on your guard. Sometimes 
it rises behind that bushy Carrageen, 
and with high uplifted head peers over 
at me in such a way that I am half 
afraid ; it is so like the old pictures of 
Satan tempting Eve. 

Would you like to see an Actinia eat ? 
I will drop a bit of raw oyster upon its 
outspread disk. See with what eager 
start it closes its fingers about the dainty 
viand, passing it along slowly, but surely, 
to its now gaping mouth, while every 
nerve is vibrating with the anticipated 
pleasure of the feast! That milk-white 
one is my favorite, and I call it Una. 
Seated in modest contentment on that 
brown-stone seat, she upturns her pure 
face to the mild licht of evening; but 
folds her arms, and bows her head, and 
veils herself, when the noon-day sun 
gazes too ardently upon her. 

This one in the rich salmon-colored 
robe has all our national propensity for 
travelling. Wandering restlessly about, 
she never remains two days on the 
same spot. Yesterday, she climbed the 
cliff, and sat looking off upon the water 
nearly all day long. To-day, she has 
come down to the sand, where, with base 
distended, as if in caricature of crino- 
line, she perambulates the crowded thor- 
oughfare. 

Here is a semi-twin, one base and two 
trunks. Shall I call it Janus, for its two 
faces ? or will Chang-and-Eng best dis- 
tinguish this dual. unit? Sometimes, 
one, with tentacles in-tucked and mouth 
sealed, seems dozing; while his waking 
brother is busily waving his arms for 
food. At another time, you may see 
them both folded together in sleep, like 
the Babes in the Woods all bestrewn 
with leaves. 
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Ah, you should have seen my Amphi- 
trite! She bore her plumy crown so 
grandly, you would have said she was 
indeed the queen of Actiniw. But, 
alas! she could not brook imprison- 
ment, and, pining for the unwalled grot- 
toes of Poseidon, she drooped and died. 

Behind that sheltering rock, and over- 
hung with sea-weed, there is a dark, 
deep cave, the chosen abode of Giant 
Grim. Push one of those soldiers to the 
mouth of the den and wait the result. 
At the first movement made by the un- 
witting trespasser on guarded ground, 
two long, flexile rods are thrust out, 
reconnoitring right and left. Two huge 
claws follow, lighted up by two great 
glaring eyes. At last the whole creature 
emerges, seizes the intruder, and bears 
him swiftly away, far beyond his jeal- 
ously kept premises. With dogged mien 
he stalks gravely back to his stronghold. 
You exclaim, “ It is a Lobster!” A lob- 
ster truly; but saw you ever a lobster 
with such presence before? Does he 
resemble the poor bewildered crusta- 
ceans you have seen bunched together 
at a fish-stall? Bears he any likeness 
to the innocent-looking edibles you have 
seen lying on a dish, by boiling turned, 
like the morn, from black to red ? 

Those ghost-like Prawns are near rela- 
tives of the giant. See them, gliding so 
gracefully from under the arch, disap- 
pe aring under the waving Ulva, and 
floating into sight again from behind the 
cliff. At night, if you look at them 
athwart a lighted candle, their eyes are 
seen to glow like living rubies. As they 
row silently and swiftly towards you, 
you might fancy each a fairy gondola, 
with gem-lighted prow. 

A quick dashing startles you, and you 
see a Scallop rising to the top of the 
water with zigzag jerks, and immediate- 
ly sinking to the sand again, on the 
side opposite that whence it started. 
There it rests with expanded branchie 
and moving cilia; a rude passer-by jos- 
tles it, and with startled sensitiveness it 
shrinks from the outer world and hides 
behind a stony mask. 
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The small, greenish, rough-coated crea- 
ture, so like a flattened burr, is an 
Echinus. It is hardly domiciliated, being 
a new-comer, and creeps restlessly across 
the glass. 

Under this sand-mound some one lies 
self-buried,—not dead, but only hiding 
from the crowd in this bustling watering- 
place. He must learn that there is no 
lasting retirement in Newport; so tap 
with a stick at his lodging. With anger 
vexed, forth rushes the Swimming-Crab 
and dashes away from the unwelcome 
visitor. As if he knew a bore to be the 


most persistent of hunters, | 


e plies his 
paddles with rapid beat until far from 
his invaded chamber. His swimming is 
more like the fluttering of a butterfly 
than the steady poise of a fish. Pretty 
as is his variegated coat by day, it is far 
more beautiful by night; then his limbs 
shine with metallic lustre, and every 
joint seems tinged with molten gold. 

I could spend the day in showing 
you my Aquarium;—the merry antics 
of the blithe Minnows; the slow wheel- 
1 


ing of the less vivacious Sticklebacks; 


the beautiful siphon of the Quahaug and 
j the starry disk of the Ser- 





pula; the snug tent of the Limpet: 
the lithe proboscis of the busy Buccinum ; 
the erect and rapid march of his little 
flesh-tinted cousin; the slow Horsefoot, 
balancing his huge umbrella as he goes; 
the —— But I cannot name them all. 
Neither could you learn to know them 


at a single visit. Come and sit by this 
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indoor sea, day by day, and learn to love 
its people. Many a lesson for good have 
they taught me. When weary and dis- 
heartened, the patient perseverance of 
these undoubting beings has given me 
néw impulses upward and onward. Re- 
membering that their sole guide is in- 
stinct, while mine is the voice behind 
me, saying, “ This is the way,” I have 
risen with new resolve to walk therein. 
Seeing the blind persistency with which 
some straying zodphyte has refused to 
follow other counsel than its own, I have 
learned that self-reliance and strength 
of will are not, in higher natures, virtues 
for gratulation, but, if unsanctified, faults 
to blush for. Finding each creature here 
so fitted with organs and instincts for the 
life it was meant to lead, I have con- 
sidered that to me also is given all that 
I ought to wish, more than I have ever 
rightly used. 

New evidences are here disclosed to 
me of God’s care for his creation, deep- 
ening my faith in the fact that he is not 
merely the great First Cause, but still the 
vatchful Father. New revelations teach 
me of his sympathy in our joys, as well 
as of his care for our necessities. The 
Maker’s love of the beautiful fills me with 
gladness, and I catch new glimpses of 
those boundless regions where the per- 
fection of his conceptions has never been 
marred by sin; and where each of us 
who may attain thereto shall find a fit- 
ting sphere for every energy, an an- 


swering joy for every pure aspiration. 


THE QUEEN OF THE RED CHESSMEN. 


Tue box of chessmen had been left 
open all night. That was a great over- 
sight! For everybody knows that the 
contending chessmen are but too eager 
to fight their battles over again by mid- 
night, if a chance is only allowed them. 

It was at the Willows,—so called, not 


because the house is surrounded by wil- 
lows, but because a little clump of them 
hangs over the pond close by. It is a 
pretty place, with its broad lawn in front 
of the door-way, its winding avenue hid- 
den from the road by high trees. It is 
a quiet place, too; the sun rests gently 
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on the green lawn, and the drooping 
leaves of the willows hang heavily over 
the water. 

No 


contests 


imagine what violent 
still 
It was the night 
The 
shadows : 
The 


chessmen had been left on the balcony 


one would 


were going on under the 


roof, this very night. 


of the first of May. moon came 


silently out from the trees 


were scarcely stirring. box of 
s-room window, and 
had 


So, one by one, all the 


steps by the drawin 
the 
been left open. 


1 


window, that warm night, 


too, 


chessmen came out to fight over again 
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shelter under cover of his castles, while 
his more energetic mother went forth at 
She 


the head of his army. was dreaded 


by her subjects,- never loved by them. 
Her own pawn, it is true, had ventured 
tor 


own life 


much her sake, had often with his 


redeemed her from captivity ; 


but it was loyalty that bound even him, 


—no warmer feeling of devotion or love. 


he Queen Isabella was the first to 





come out from her prison. 
“] will stay here no longer,” she cried: 
blood 


‘ the of the Reds grows pale in 


this inactivity.” 


their evening’s battles. She stood upon the marble steps; the 
It was a famously carved set of chess- May moon shone down upon her. She 
men. The bishops wore their mitres, listened a moment to a slight murmur- 


the knights pranced on S] irited steeds 
the castles rested on the backs of ele- 





ing within the drawing-room window. 


Muri lo-p uinted 


The Spanish lady, the 


phants,—even the pawns mimicked the Spanish lady, had come down from her 
private soldiers of an army. The skil- frame that bound her against t wall. 


ful carver had e 


given to each piece, and 





this one night in th 





each pawn, too, a certain individuality. ‘ ‘ walk 
That night there had been a close con- down the rooms majestically. 
test. Two well-matched players had uld not exchange a word with 
guided the game, ind it had ended with nobody understood her lan- 


leaving a deep irritation on the con- 


quered side. 
It was Isabella, the Queen of the Red 





She could remember when Mu- 
he r, 


could 


watched over 


ae *] 


with his pencil. She 


Chessmen, who had been obliged to have nothing to say to little paltry shep- 
vield. She was voung and 1 and it herdesses, and other articles of vrirtt, 
was she, indeed, who held the rule; for that came into grace and motion just at 


her father, the old Red King, had grown 
ct affairs; he merely 
And 


y knights, pawns, 


too imbe ile to din 


bore the name of sovereignty. 


Isabella was loved | 


this moment. 


The (Jueen of Chessmen 


turned away, down into the 


avenue. 
Her 


The May moon shone upon her. 


feet trod 


and all: the bishops were willing to die upon unaccustomed ground; 
in her cause, the castles would have no black or white square hemmed her 
crumbled to earth for her. Opposed to in; she felt a new liberty. 


her, stood the detested White (Jueen. 
All the Whites, of course, 


but the 


were despist l 
by her: h weghty, self-sufficient 
queen angered her most. 

The White Queen was reigning dur- 
ing the minority of her only son. The 
White Prince had 1 hed the age of 


nineteen, but the his 


mother had kept him always under re- 


u 





strong mind of 


straint. A simple youth, he had always 
yielded to her control. 
hearted 
to make a move of his own. 


He was pure- 
and gentle, but never ventured 
He sought 


= ] 
exclaimed, 


‘ My poor old father!” she 
“JT will leave him behind ; better let him 


1 . . 1) 
sluml erin an inobvie repose than wan- 


der over the board, a laughing-stock for 
his enen ic Se We hi ve be en conquered, 
—the foolish White Prince rules!” 

A strange inspiration stole upon her; 
the May nicht 


over her; the May moon shone upon 


breath of the hovered 


her. She could move without waiting 


for the will of another; she was free. 


She passed down the avenue; she had 
left her old prison behind. 
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Ea the morning,—it was just af 
te the kind Doctor Les wa 
a alt W ung hi th 
nigh vith a patien He passed 
t enue to the Willows, but drew up 
h h t as he was le ving the eh- 
T l He saw 1 Ve rr, vi iuing 
l fie She Sv ‘ y 
bo 1 red dres { g close 
and ¢ heavily out her Sh 
was \ y bdeauluil il, she looked so 
st rely lost and out ot pl ce here at 
this early hour, that the Doctor could not 
resist king to her. 

My child, how came you here ?” 

The young girl rose up, and looked 

round with uncertainty. 
Where am 1?” she asked. 
She was very tall and graceful, with 


an air of command, but with a strange, 


Wild Kk ck in ner eyes. 


‘he young woman must be slightly 


n hought the Doctor but she 
I e wandered far 

L, me take y 1 home,” he said 

alo ’erhaps you come from the 


‘Oh, don’t take me back there !” cried 


- 4 
ison me again! 











Ws 

I] tled the young girl to let him 
lift he » his She did not re- 
$1 I turned up the 
avenue, she leaned back in despair. 
He was lort inate enough to find one of 
the servants up at the house, j ist sweep- 
ing the steps of the hall-door. Getting 


out of his chaise, he said confidentially 
to the servant, 


I have brought back your young 


Our young lady!” exclaimed the 
man, as the Doctor pointed out Isabella. 
“Y ee aoe 5 
es, she is a little imsane, is she 
not?” 
‘She is not our young lady,” answered 
the servant; “we have nobody in the 


house just now, but Mr. and Mrs. Fo- 
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gerty, and Mrs. Fogerty’s brother, the 


Where did she com from ? in- 


‘1 never saw her before,” said the ser 
id I certainly should remember. 
rh ; some foreign folks live down in 


e, by the rail 1; but they 
The Doctor got into his chaise again, 


*My child,” he sai 





“you must tell 
me where you came from.” 


Oh, don’t let me go back again!” said 


Isabella, clasping her hands imploringly. 

rhink how hard it must be never to 
take a move of one’s own! to know how 
the vame ight be won, then see it lost 
through folly! Oh, that last game, lost 


through utter weakness! There was that 
one move! Why did he not push me 
l , 1 I micht have 


checkmated the White Prince, shut in 


by h own ¢ istles and pawns, it would 
have been a direct checkmate! Think 
of his folly! he stopped to take the 
queen’s pawn with his bishop, and within 
‘ move of a checkmate ! 


‘Quite insane!” repeated the Doctor. 

‘But I must have my breakfast. She 

ms quiet ; I think I can keep her till 

breakfast, and then I must try and 

1 where the poor child’s friends live. 

I don’t know what Mrs. Lester will think 
of her.” 


’ } ll 
They rode on. Isabella looked timid- 


‘You don’t q lite belic ve me,” she 
said, at last. ‘It seems strange to you.” 

‘It does,” answers 1 the Do tor, “seem 
very strange.” 


han to me,” said Isa- 


bella,—* it is so very grand to me! All 


‘Not stranger t 


this motion! Look down at that great 
field there, not cut up into squares! If 
I only had my knights and squires there! 


g to give her as good a 





I would be wil 


field, too; but I would show her where 

the true bravery lies. What a place 

for the castles, just to defend that pass!” 
The Doctor whipp “d up his horse. 
Mrs. Lester was a little surprised at 
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the companion her husband had brought 
home to breakfast with him. 

“ Who is it ?” she whispered. 

“That I don’t know,—I shall have 
to find out,” he answered, a little ner- 
vously. 

“ Where is her bonnet?” asked Mrs. 
Lester; this was the first absence of con- 
ventionality she had noticed. 

* You had better ask her,” answered 
the Doctor. 

But Mrs. Lester preferred leaving her 
guest in the parlor while she questioned 
her husband. She was somewhat disturb- 
ed when she found he had nothing more 
satisfactory to tell her. 

“ An insane girl! and what shall we 
do with her?” she asked. 

“ After breakfast I will make some in- 
quiries about her,” answered the Doc- 
tor. 

“ And leave her alone with us? that 
will never do! You must take her 
away directly,—at least to the Insane 
Asylum,— somewhere! What if she 


should grow wild while you were gone ? 


She might kill us all! I will go in and 
tell her that she cannot stay here.” 

On returning to the parlor, she found 
Isabella looking dreamily out of th 
window. As Mrs. Lester approached, 
she turned. 

‘You will let me stay with you a littl 
while, will you not ?” 


she spoke 





somewhat commanding. It imp ed up 
on nervous little Mrs. Lester. But she 
made a faint struggle. 

“ Perh ips you would rather go home.” 
she said. 

‘I have no home now,” said Isabella; 
‘some time I may recover it; but my 
throne has been usurped.” 

Mrs. Lester looked round in alarm, to 
see if the Doctor were near. 

“Perhaps you had better come in to 
breakfast,” she suggested. 

She was glad to place the Doctor be- 
tween herself and their new guest. 

Celia Lester, the only daughter, came 
lown stairs. She had heard that her 


father had picked up a lost girl in the 





[ February, 


road. As she came down in her clean 
morning dress, she expected to have to 
hold her skirts away from some little 


squalid object of charity. She started 





when she saw the ele cant-k we Ve 
girl who sat at the table. Ther 
something in her air and manner that 


seemed to make the breakfast equiy 
and the furniture of the room about her 
look a littke mean and poor. Yet the 
Doctor was very well off, and Mrs. Les- 


ter fancied she had everything quite in 


style. Celia stole into her pla e, feeling 
small in the presence of the stranger. 

After breakfast, when the Doctor had 
somewhat refreshed himself by its ood 
cheer from his last night's fatiou , Is bella 
requested to speak with him 

“Let me stay with you a little while,” 
she ask dl, besee hingly = I will do ev- 
You 


I know I ean 





line for you that vou 


learn all that you will show me, all that 





‘Perhaps so,—perhaps that will be 
best,” answered the Doctor, “until your 


friends inquire for you; then I must send 


vou back to then 
bella, relieve “But I must tell vou 
they will not ‘ I see you 
vill not bel my story. If you only 
would |] 1 to me, I could tell i l to 
you 

Cha the only condition I can 


make with you,” answered the Doctor, 
you will not tell your story, that 


you will never even think of it vou 





I um physi ian. I know that i Ss m 

good for you to dwell upon such things 
Do not talk of them to me, nor to my 
wife or daughter. Never speak of your 


story to any one who comes here. It will 
be better for you.” 


} 


1, Gream- 


} 
i 


‘Better for me,” said Isal 
“that no one should know! Per- 
haps so. I am, in truth, captive to the 
White Prince; and if he should come 
and demand me,—I should be half 
afraid to try the risks of another game.” 

“ Stop, stop !” exclaimed the Doctor, 


“you are already forgetting the con- 
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» take you “He says you will teach me many 


to sew.” 


oO some retreat, unless you promise 


things, 


I think he said, how 





! Was it possible she did 


“ How to sew 




















promi ¢ ou anything, not know how to sew?” Celia thoug 
bella | ou will s« to herself, “ How many servants she must 
»my p e.” have had, never to have | ned how to 
Mrs. | und Celia had sew, herself 
i consu n And this occupation was directly pro- 
e mu some one in d led, while the Doctor set forth on his 
ted ¢ ' day’s duties, and at the same time to in 
t unromantic quire about tl tral ippal m of 
Both sl nd her mother — th oe girl He w © couvinced 
] liv " Val Ve | ere Wa 1 vein of i " Oo 
it Neith of them had that he was very e tl ‘ I 
e from their sewing even ng only excited her the n J 
had he ooks of history s he had parted from } some Col 
she meant to take up when m seized her, and she followed 
through her work; but it him to the door. 
( th this time would “ There is my fathe said she 
It had neve to Mrs. ‘Your father! where shall I find him?’ 
1c Wa now fifty years old ed the Docte 
er re d iny nove Is. Sh Oh h re pi- 
l I never W r it } beer 
{ » had a vacu i t ircely 
! e WwW coneeiving of been conscious of my presen I will 
or different from  hardlv feel my sence, his 1 l is so 
For this reason the weak. 
é th taking plac« | l hin persisted 
iy ural. 1 Isabella 
! such a ee! ( illow it 
i that is some- 
evi 1 he ehension * Stop top 1 tl Doctor 
more willing to 1 ive tl we are on forbidd 
i il incompt He drove away 
‘So there is insanity in the f | ] 
let he iy | t v, at mught to himst ‘I am « ! 
M Le We will } ) ested in this ca A new form of moi 
k in tl l y omania! I should be quite \ | 
ld wan I And I sight of it I s be loath 
Anderson’s v li ! up to | frier 
we call 1, if we should But he 1 et put i 
| rl No on ould him a licht w 
ute ashamed if erselt regard to the ( l H we 
| ed tl vords, and first to the Willow nd found there so 
l into the room, so com- much « sion that he ld | lv } 
lin her manners suade any on 1 to his questior 
) ( sa I mav stay here a Mr I vert ’s roth he y logist, 
ou will let m said Isa- had been riding that morning, and had 
took Mrs. Lester’s hands. fallen from his horse broken his 


urived just 1 


The Doctor 
in setting it. Then he must 


n time to 


leg. 


be of 


you comfort- 


service 
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linger some time to see that the old gen- 
tleman was comfortable, so that he was 
obliged to stay nearly the whole morn- 
ing. He was much amused at the state 
of disturbance in which he left the family. 
The whole house was in confusion, look- 
ing after some lost cheasmen. 

‘here was nothing,” said Mrs. Foger- 
ty, apologetically, “that would soothe her 
brother so much as a game of chess. 
That, perhaps, might keep him q 
He would be willing to pl iy chess with 
Mr. Fogerty by the day together. It 


was so strange! they had a game th 
night before, and now some of the pieces 
could not be found. Her brother had 
lost the game, and to-day he was so 
eager to take his revenge!” 

“ How absurd!” thought the Doctor; 
“ what trifling things people interest them- 
selves in! Here is this old man more 
disturbed at losing his game of chess 
than he is at breaking his leg! It is dif- 
ferent in my profession, where one deals 
with life and death. Here is this young 
girl’s fate in my hands, and they tall 
to me of the loss of a few paltry chess- 
nen!” 

The “foreign yp! »” at the cottage 


a 
knew nothing of Isabella. No one had 


seen her the night before, or at iv tim 
Dr. Lester even drove ten miles to Dr 
Giles’s Retreat for the Insane, to see if it 
were possible that a patient could ha 


wandered away from there. Dr. G 
was deeply inte rested in the acco int Dr. 
Lester gave. He would very gladly tak« 
such a person under his care. 

“No,” said Dr. Lester, “I will wait 
awhile. I am interested in the young 
girl. It is not possible but that I shall 
in time find out from her, by chance 
perhaps, who her friends are, and wh« 
she came from. She must have wandered 
away in some delirium of fever, " 
is very strange, for she appears perfe 
calm now. Yet I hardly know in wh 
state I shall find her.” 

Ile returned to find her very quiet 
and calm, learning from his w and 
daughter how to sew She seemed deep- 


ly interested in this new occupation, and 





Red Chessmen. [ February, 
had given all her time and thought to it. 
Celia and her mother privately confided 
to the Doctor their admiration of their 
strange guest. Her ways were so grace- 
ful and beautiful! all that she said seemed 


r! The Doctor. before 





he went away, had exhorted Mrs. Lester 
ind Celia to ask her no questions about 
her former life, and everything had gone 
on very smoothly. And everything went 
on a smoothly for some weeks. Isa- 


bella seemed willing to be as silent as 


the Doctor, upon all exciting subjects. 
Sh appeared to be quite taken up 


with her sewing, much to Mrs. Lester’s 


“She will turn out quite as good a 
seamstress as Celia.” said she to the Doe- 
tor. “She sews steadily all the time, 


and nothing seems to please her so much 


as to finish a pie e of work She will be 

able to do much more than he rown sew- 

ing, and may prove quite a help to us.” 
‘| shall be very glad,” uid the D ctor, 
if ng can be a help, to prevent 


you and Celia from working yourselves 
to deat! I shall be glad if you can ever 
iave done with that eternal sewing. It 


is time that Celia should do somethin: 


ut cultivating her mind.” 


‘Celia’s mind is so well reculated,” 
interrupted Mrs. Lester. 

We won't discuss that.” continued the 
Doctor,—“ we never come to an agree- 


ment there. I was going on to say tha 
I am becoming so interested in Isa 
that I feel towards her as if she were my 
own If she is of help to the famil 





that is very well,—it is the best thing 
her to be able to make herself of use. 
But I don’t care to make any profit to 


ourselves out of her help. Somehow I 


becin to think of her as belonging to us. 
( unlvy she belongs to nD ybod y else. 
Let treat her as our own child. We 
have but one, yet God has given us 
n s enough to care for many more. I 


confess I should find it hard to give Isa- 
bella up to any one else. I like to find 
her when I come home,—it is ple sant to 
look at her.” 


And I, too, love her,” said Mrs. Les- 
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ter. “I like to see her as she sits quietly 
at her work.” 

So Isabella went on learning what it 
was to be one of the family, and becom- 
ing, as Mrs. Lester remarked, a very ex- 
perienced seamstress. She seldom said 
anything as she sat at her work, but 
seemed quite occupied with her sewing ; 
while Mrs. Lester and Celia kept up a 
stream of conversation, seldom address- 
ing Isabella, as, indeed, they had few 
topics in common. 

One day, Celia and Isabella were 


sitting tog ther. 


“Have you always sewed?” asked 


‘Oh, yes,” answered Celia, — “since 
I was q ite a child.” 

‘And do you remember when you 
were a hild ?” asked Isabella, laying 

wh her work. 


‘Oh, yes, indeed,” said Celia; “I used 


ma ll my doll’s dresses myself.” 
‘Your doll’s dresses!” repeated Isa- 
= 
O¢e i 


‘Oh, yes,” replied Celia,—* I was not 
h dolls in that way.” 
“d 


ould like to see some dolls,” said 


ashamed to play wit 


I will show you my large doll,” said 


Celia; “I have always kept it, because 
I fitted it out with such a nice set of 
, 


clothes. And I keep it for children to 


play wit 
She brought her doll, and Isabella 
handled it and looked at it with curiosity. 
So i dressed t nd p ived with 
said | lla, inq und mov- 
ed it one W i move a piece 





was ‘ Bu 
Is ’ ' 
Suy 1 suddenly 
h n id walk 
t? 
O W ! 
a wooden thing speak and move! It 
- i} f } 





‘Wi ) should it not speak, if it has a 


mouth, and walk, if it has feet?” asked 





“ What foolish questions you ask!” ex- 
claimed Celia, “ of course it has not life.” 

“ Oh, life—that is it!” said Isabella. 
“ Well, what is life ?” 

“ Life! why it is what makes us live,” 
answered Celia. “ Of course you know 
what life is.” 

“No, I don’t know,” said Isabella, 
ut I have been thinking about it 


“} 


lately, while I have been sewing,—what 
it is.” 

“ But you should not think, you should 
talk more, Isabella,” said Celia. “ Mam- 
ma and I talk while we are at work, but 
you are always very silent.” 

“But you think sometimes?” asked 
Isabella. 

‘Not about such things,” replied Celia. 
“ I have to think about my work.” 

“ But your father thinks, I suppose, 
when he comes home and sits in his study 
alone ?” 

‘Oh, he reads when he goes into his 
study,—he reads books and studies them,” 
said Celia. 

“Do you know how to read ?” asked 
Isabella. 


“ Do I know how to read!” cried Ce- 





lia, angrily. 
“Forgive me,” said Isabella, quick- 
ly, “but I never saw you reading. I 


thought perhaps—women are so differ- 
ent here!” 


She did not finish her sentence, for she 








saw Celia was really angry. Yet she 
had no idea of hurting her fee lings 
She had tried to accommodate herself to 
her 1 es. She had al 
erved a great deal, and had ne\ ‘ 
in the hab of asking qu } ( 
was ad irt i at having ts ppos l 
she did not know how to read t e- 
fore it must be a very important thine to 
know how to read, and she determined 
she must learn. She applied to the Doc- 
te He v shed at her entire 
but | was very glad to help 
he ‘lla gave herself up to her 
re is she had done before to her 
Ss The Doctor was now the gainer. 





All the time he was away, Isabella sat in 


his study, poring over her books; when 
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he returned, she had a famous lesson to 
recite to him. Then he began to tell 
her of books that he was interested in. 
He made Celia come in, for a history 
elass. It was such a pleasure to him to 
find Isabella interested in what he could 
tell her of history ! 

“ All this really happened,” said Isa- 
bella to Celia once,—* these people really 
lived!” 

“ Yes, but they died,” responded Celia, 
in an indifferent tone,—“ and ever so 
long ago, too!” 

“ But did they die,” asked Isabella, “ if 
we can talk about them, and imagine 
how they looked? They live for us as 
much as they did then.” 

“That I can’t 
lia. “My uncle saw Napoleon when 
But I 


is dead and 


understand,” said Ce- 
he was in Europe, long ago. 
never saw Napoleon. He 
gone to me, just as much as Alexander 
the Great.” 

“ Well, who does live, if 


the Great, if Napoleon, and Columbus 


Alexander 


do not live?” asked Isabella, impatiently. 


“Why, papa and mamma live,” an- 





swered Celia, “and you” 

“And the butcher,” interrupted Isa- 
bella, 
eat; and Mr. Spool, because he keeps 


ud store. 


“because he brings you meat to 


} 


the thre Thank you for putting 


me in, too! Once” — 
“Once! 

fied tone, * I suppose once you lived in a 
} 


erander circle, 


answered Celia, in a digni- 
and it appears to you we 
have nobody better than Mr. Spool and 


the butcher.” 





lla was silent, and thought of her 


“ circle,” her former circle. The circle 


here was large enouch, the circumfer- 


ence not very great, but there were as 
many points in it as in a larger one. 
There were pleasant, motherly Mrs. 
Gibbs, and her agreeable daughters,—the 


Gresham boys, just in college,—the Misses 
Tarletan, fresh from a New York 


iIng-s¢ ho il, 


board- 
Mr. Lovell, the young minis- 
and the old Misses Pendleton, that 


made raspberry-jam, 


ter, 
torether with Ce- 
lia’s particular friends, Anna and Selina 
Mountfort, who had a great deal of talk- 


The Queen of the Red Chessmen. 


[ February, 


ing with Celia in private, but not a word 

All 
back- 
ground, had been speculating upon the 
riddle that Isabella presented,—* Who 
she ? did she come 
from?” 


to say to anybody in the parlor. 


these, with many others in the 


was and where 
Nobody found any satisfactory answer. 


Neither Celia 


disclose anything. 


nor her mother would 
It is a great conven- 
ience in keeping a secret, not to know 
what it is. One can’t easily tell what 
one does not know. 

“The Doctor really has a treasure in 
his wife and daughter,” said Mrs. Gibbs, 
Neither 


this 


“ they keep his secrets so well! 
of them will lisp a word about 
handsome Isabella.” 

“T have no doubt she is the daughter 
of an Italian refugee,” said one of the 
Misses Tarletan. “ We saw a 


of Italian refugees in New York.” 


number 


This opinion became prevalent in the 
That Dr. Lester should 


be willing Lo take charge of an unknown 


neighbe yrhood. 


girl did not astonish those who knew 
charitable deeds. It 
had 


cousin’s child, who had no especial claim 


of his many was 


not more than he done for his 


upon him. He had adopted Lawrence 
Egerton, educated him, sent him to col- 
advan- 
the 


probably marry 


lece, and was giving him every 


tage in his study of the law. In 


end Lawrence would 
Celia and the pretty property that the 
Doctor would leave behind for his daugh- 
ter. 

the Doc- 


tor would say, to any one who asl 


‘ She is one of my patients,” 





ed him 
about her. 

The tale that she was the dauchter of 
an Italian refugee became more rife aft 
Isabella had begun to study Italian. She 
ilian words 


Ital- 


In con- 


liked to have the musical It 
quoted 
ian poetry, read Italian history. 
versation, she generally talked of 

rarely of the 
She listened 


linger on her tongue. She 


the 


present, past or of the 


future. with wonder to 
those who had at lent for reminiscence. 
How rich their past must be, that they 


Her 


should be willing to dwell in it! 
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own she thought very meagre. If she 
wanted to live in the past, it must be 
in the past of great men, not in that 
ver own little self. So she read of 


of 
great painters and great artists, and be- 
cause she read of them she talked of 
them. Other people, in referring to by- 


gone events, would say, “ When I was in 





on last summer,”—*“In Cuba the 
that we were there”; 
23 When Raphael died, or 


when Dante lived.” Everybody liked 


but Isabella 


to talk with her,—laughed with her at 





usiasm. There was something 
inspiring, too, in this enthusiasm; it com- 
pelled attention, as her air and manner 
always attracted notice. By her side, 
the style and elegance of the Misses 
Tarletan faded out: here was a moon 
that qunte extineuished the light of their 


little tapers She became the centre of 


admiration: the young girls admired her, 


as they are prone to admire some one 


particular star. She never courted at- 





tion, but it was always given. 





‘Isabella attracts eve 


vbody,” said 
Celia to her mother. “ Even the old Mr. 


» have never been touched 


by woman before, follow her, and act 











just as she vs 

Little Celia, who had been quite a 
t hith » sunk into the shade by 
th le of the brilliant Isabella. Yet 
she followed willingly in the inv wak« 
that Isa 1 | behind. She exy 1- 
ed son t, herself, fo e was qui 
asha l yw not! of all tl il I = 
bella l y » ¢ I tly rh 
se WwW r oO ra litt] i n to 
Mrs. I ( ho i M ts and 
the Gibb met with Is la | Celia 
to read 1 study, tL wel ito town 
with them to k res and to ¢ ‘ 

A w a l va ino 

im ! Still Isabella was at D 
Le und with th laps of time the 
hard | | ome or the Do tor to 
quest 1 | of her past history the 


more, too, was she herself weaned from 


The young people had been walking 


in the garden one evening. 


“ Let me sit by you here in the porch,” 
said Lawrence Everton to Celia, —“] 
want rest, for body and spirit. Iam al- 
ways in a battle-field when I am talking 
with Isabella. I must either fight with 
her or against her. She insists on my 
fighting all the time. I have to keep 
my weapons bright, ready for use, every 
moment. She will lead me, too, in con- 
versation, sends me here, orders me there. 
I feel like a poor knight in chess, under 
the sway of a queen ”—— 

“T don’t know anything about chess,” 
said Celia, curtly. 

‘It is a comfort to have you a little 
ignorant,” said Lawrence. “ Please stay 


in bliss awhile. It is repose, it is refresh- 





ment. Isabella drags one into the com- 
pany of her heroes, and then one feels 
completely ashamed not to be on more 
familiar terms with them all. Her Maz- 
zinis, her ‘Tancreds, heroes false and 
true,—it makes no difference to her,— 
put one into a whirl between history and 
story What a row she would make in 
It aly, if she went back there!” 

“What could we do without her?” 
said Celia ‘it was so quiet and com- 
monpl we before she came gg 

That is the trouble,” replied Law- 
rence, “ Isabella won't let anything remain 


, , 
commonplace. She pul 


ls everything out 
of its place——makes a hero or heroine 


mut of a piece of clay. I don’t want to 





t in heroi ull the time Even Homer’s 
| "0eS a their suppers comi I 
| . , 
tl it Wa 1 ml ike Im \ 
br ne ner he Let her st 
phe e quer ng i and | ( 
mi | » our bread and bi 








po ted Cela ou worship her shoe- 
i 1 hem of her irment 
“B I don’t want to,” s iid Lawrence, 
‘it is a compulsory worship. I had 
ratl hy ¢ 


‘Lazy Lawrence!” cried Celia, “ it is 
better for you. You would be the first 


You would find us 





her brilliancy, and 
would be hunting after some other ex- 


citement.” 
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“Perhaps so,” said Lawrence. “ But 
here she comes to goad us on again. 
Queen Isabella, when do the bull-fights 
begin ?” 

“T wish I were Queen Isabella!” she 
exclaimed. “ Have you read the last 
accounts from Spain? I was reading 
them to the Doctor to-day. Nobody 
knows what to do there. Only think 
what an opportunity for the Queen to 
show herself a queen! Why will not 
she make of herself such a queen as the 
great Isabella of Castile was ?” 

“T can’t say,” answered Lawrence. 

“ Queens rule in chess,” said Horace 
Gresham. “I always wondered that the 
king was made such a poor character 
there. He is not only ruled by his 
cabinet, bishops, and knights, but his 
queen is by far the more warlike char- 
acter.” 

” Whoever plays the game rules, you 
or Mr. Egerton,” said Isabella, bitterly ; 
“it is not the poor queen. She must 
yield to the power of the moving hand. I 
suppose it is 80 with us women. We see 
a great aim before us, but have not the 
power.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Lawrence, “ it 
is just the reverse. With some women, 
—for I won't be personal,—the aim, as 
you call it, is very small,—a poor amuse- 
ment, another dress, a larger house ”"—— 

i 
“for you don’t believe this. At least, 


“ You may stop,” interrupted Tsabella, 


keep some of your flings for the women 
that deserve them; Celia and I don’t 
accept them.” 

“Then we'll talk of the last aim we 
were discussing,—the ride to-morrow.” 

The next winter was passed by Mrs. 
Lester, her daughter, and Isabella in 
Cuba. Lawrence Egerton accompanied 
them thither, and the Doctor hoped 
to go for them in the spring. They 
went on Mrs. Lester’s account. She 
had worn herself out with her house- 
hold labors,—very uselessly, the Doctor 
thought,—so he determined to send her 
away from them. Isabella and Celia 
were very happy all this winter and 
spring. With Isabella Spanish took the 


[ February 


place of Italian studies. She liked talk- 
ing in Spanish. They made some friends 
among the residents, as well as among 
the strangers, particularly the Ameri- 
cans. Of these last, they enjoyed most 
the society of Mrs. Blanchard and her 
son, Otho, who were at the same hotel 
with them. 

The opera, too, was a new delight to 
Isabella, and even Celia was excited by 
it. 

‘It is a little too absurd, to see the 
dying scene of Romeo and Juliet sung 
out in an opera!” remarked Lawrence 
Egerton, one morning; “all the music 
of the spheres could not have made 
that scene, last night, otherwise than 
supremely ridiculous.” 

‘I am glad-you did not sit by us, 
then,” replied Celia; “Isabella and I 
were crying.” 

‘I dare say,” said Lawrence. “TI should 
be afraid to take you to see a tragedy 
well acted. You would both be in hys- 
terics before the killing was over.” 


“T should be really afraid said Celia, 


“to see Romeo and Juliet finely perform- 
ed. It would be too sad.” 

‘It would be much better to end it 
up comfortably,” said Lawrence. “ Why 
should not Juliet marry her Romeo in 
peace 

“Tt would be impossible!” exclaimed 


Isabella, 


two such hostile families! Of course the 


‘impossible to bring together 


result must be a tragedy.” 

‘In romances,” answered Lawrence, 
“that may be necessary; but not in real 
life.” 

“Why not in real life?” asked Isa- 
bella. “ When two thunder-clouds meet, 
there must be an explosion.” 

“ But we don’t have such hostile fami- 
lies arrayed against each other now-a- 
days,” said Lawrence. “The Bianchi 
and the Neri have died out; unless the 
feud lives 


blacks of the present day.” 


tween the whites and the 


‘Are you sure that it has died out 
every where ? 1s asked Is ibe lla. 


“ Certainly not,” said Otho Blanchard; 


“my mother, Bianca Bianco, inherits her 
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name from a long line of ancestry, and 


ome its hatreds as well as its 


with it « 


} , 9 
loves. 


“ You speak like an 


Italian or Span- 
jard,” said Lawrence. “We are cold- 
jloodec y inkees, and in our slow veins 


. ] s } la 
such passions do di 


I should have 


taken you for an American from your 


name.” 
“Tt is 


canized ; we 


Ameri 





have made A icans of ourselves, and 
the Bianchi have become the Blanch- 


family, then,” 


persisted Lay nce, “must needs become 
Americanized too. If you were to meet 


with a lovely young lady of the enemy’s 


race, I think you would be willing to 
bury your sword in the sheath for her 


sake.” 
” | hop [ 


uld not forget the honor 





of my family,” said Otho. “TI certainly 
nev co i as mother lives; 
her fi il the sul ject are stronger 
even tha 

‘I ca imagine the possibility of 
such fee 3 ng out said Isabel- 
la. I ni imagine such different 
elements amalgamating. It would be 
like fire and water uniting. Then there 
would be no longer any contest; the 


, ” 
would be over. 


a batth 4 exclain Ll Lawrence ; 
won 1 us any peace? Ido 
not find 1 the time,— 


I h I ! V 
a said Isabell 
But wv s 
Sit pit Lu 
Tha 1 that it is time for 
our sies L, nee » we need 
not fight 
Afterw I lla 1d Celia were 


He em to me like a 
Spaniard ( " ‘is complexion 
I 
is £0 lich ; n, too | name sounds 


German.” 


“But his passions are quick,” replied 


The Queen of the Red Chessmen. 
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“ How he colored up when he 


Isabella. i 
spoke of the honor of his family 

‘I wonder that like him,” said 
Ci li 1; 


hardly. ventures to say his soul is 


you 





his mother, he 


“when he is wi 


his 


“T don’t like his moth r,” said Isab« lla; 





‘her manner is too imperious and un- 
No 


her presence. 


refined, it appears to me. wonder 


that Otho is ill at ease in 
It is evident 


reeable 


that her way of talking is 


not ag to him. He is afraid that 
. “ny ; ealf ; , 
she will commit herself in some way. 
never stands up i 


Celia; “he 





mother,” 

id Isabella; “and would not be be- 
coming to contradict her 

II vields to ou, too said Celia: 

how happens that 

I hope he d 1 yield to me more 

teem is tescnnilios ered Isabella, 

lau perl | 18 iy I like 

hin After all, I { re to be al 

ways parring, as | ll =Wi Law ence 





With Otho I find that I agree 
Neither 


of us vields to the other, neither of us 


Everton. 
wonderfully in many thing 


is O higed to convince the other.” 
“ Now I should think you would find 
id Celia. “ What becomes 


of this desire of vours never to rest. al- 


that stupid,” s 











suddenly there dawned upon her the 
pleasure of being ruled. She became 
, , 
conscious of th pleasure ¢ conquering 
| 

a things for tl sa iving all to 

other A new sens f peace stol 
upon her mind. Before, she had felt 
herself al even 1 the midst of the 
kindness of the home that had been 
vi n het She had never dared to 
think or to speak of the past, and as little 
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of the future. She had gladly flung her- 
self into the details of every-day life. 
She had given her mind to the study 
of all that it required. She loved the 


Doctor, because he was always leading 


her on to fresh fields, always exciting 
her to a new knowledge. She loved 
him, too, for himself, for his tenderness 


and kindness to her. With Mrs. Lester 


and Celia she felt herself on a different 


] 





l 





footing. They admired her, but they 
never came near her. She led them, 
and they were alway s behind her. 

With Otho she experienced a new 


feeling. Ile seemed, very much as she 





did herself, out of place in the world just 
around him. He was a foreigner,—was 
not yet acclimated to the society about 
him. Ile was willing to talk of other 
] 


things than every-day events. He did 


not talk of “ things,” indeed, but he spec- 
ulated, as though he lived a separate life 
from that of mere eating and drinking. 
Ile was not content with what scemed 
to every-day pr ople possibl , but was 
willing to believe that there were things 
not dreamed of in their philosophy. 

‘It is a satisfaction,” said Lawrence 
once to Celia, “that Isabella has found 
somebody who will go high enough into 
the clouds to suit her. Besides, it gives 
me a little repose.” 

“And a secret jealousy at the same 
time; is it not so?” asked Celia. “ He 


takes up too much of Isabella's time to 


“The reason he plea es her,” said 
Lawrence, “is because he is more wom- 
anly than manly, and she thinks women 
ought to rule the world. Now if the world 
were made up of such as he, it would 

ly ruled. Isabella loves 


power too well to like to see it in others. 


be very easi 


Look at her when she is with Mrs. Blan- 
chard! It is a splendid sight to see them 
together ‘sg 

“Tfow can you say so? I am always 
afraid of some outbreak.” 

These families were, however, so much 
drawn together, that, when the Doctor 
came to summon his wife and daughter 
and Isabella home, Mrs. Blanchard was 


[ February, 


anxious to accompany them to New 
England. She wondered if it were not 
possible to find a country-seat some- 
where near the Lesters, that she could 
occupy for a time. The Doctor knew 
that the Willows was to be vacant this 
spring. The Fogertys were all going 
to Europe, and would be very willing to 
let their place. 

So it was arranged after their return 
The Fogertys lett for Europe, and Mrs 
Blanchard took possession of the Wil 
lows. It was a pleasant walking dis- 
tance from the Lesters, but it was sev- 
eral wecks before Isabella made her first 
visit there. She was averse to going into 
the house, but, in company with Celia, 
Lawrence, and Otho, walked about the 


grounds. Presently they stopped near a 


pretty fountain that was playing in the 


midst of the garden. 
“That is a pretty place for an Un- 
diye a said Otho. 


“The idea of an Undine makes me 





shiver,” said Lawrence. hink what a 
cold-blooded, unearthly being she would 
be ! ¥< 

“ Not after she had a soul!” exclaimed 
Isabella. 

“ An Undine with a soul!” cried Law- 


rence. “I conceive of them as malicious 


spirits, who live and die ; the bubbles 
of rise and fall.” 
talk as if the were su 





mcm be ol trying to i the sto 
of Undine, but I never could finish 
“It ends tragically,” remarked Otho. 
“Of course all such stories must,” 
responded Lawrence ; * of course it is 
impossible to bring the 1 ival and the 


unnatural together. 


That depends upon \ you call 
the natural,” said Otho. 
‘We should differ, | } a” said 


Lawrence, “if we tried to explain what 


we each call the natural. I fancy your 





‘yeal life’ is different from mine.” 
“Pictures of real life,” said Isabella, 


“are sometimes picture ; of horses and 


dog , sometimes of children playing, 
sometimes of fruits of different seasons 
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heaped upon one dish, sometimes of 
watermelons cut open.” 

‘That is hardly your picture of real 
life,” said Lawrence, laughin 


y 


“a wa- 
termelon cut open! I think you would 
rather choose the picture of the Water 
Fairies from the Diisseldorf Gallery.” 

‘Why not?” said Isabella. “ The life 
we see must be very far from being the 
only life that is.” 

“That is very true,” answered Law- 
rence ; “but let the fairies live their life 
by themselves, while we live our life in 
our own way. Why should they come 
to disturb our peace, since we cannot 
omprehend them, and they certainly 
cannot compre hend us ?” 

‘You do not think it well, then,” said 
Isabella, stopping in their walk, and look- 
ing down,—* you do not think it well 


of different natures should 


f 


‘I do not see how they can,” replied 


wrence. “Iam limited by my senses; 
an 


i 


Li 
I 
E 


in perceive only what they show me. 


ven my imagination can picture to me 





only what my senses can paint.” 


‘ Your senses!” cried Otho, conte mpt- 





uously,—* it is very true, as you confess, 
you ar limited by your senses Is all 
this beauty around you created 1 

tor vo | the other inse ts abx 

I have no d t it is filled with 

ble lift 

i) » in! uid Celia Chis 
t cht, under the shade of 
thi makes n shudder I 
um no of the fairies I never 

| | s when I was a 

| ne to me But 

ta , vay mal one timid. 
| rolle r thi es wer 

] 

I » the ho throu! 
the h d ent apartments, till 
th | h drawing m Isabel- 
la 00 ! t upon tl threshold. 
It wa liar to |} everything 
as shy known it before! Over the 
mantel x th picture ot the 
scorntul Sp ila ly a heavy bookcas« 
stood in one corner; comfortable cl 


and couches were scattered round the 
room; beautiful landscapes against the 
wall seemed like windows cut into for- 
eign scenery. There was an air of ease 
in the. room, an old-fashioned sort of 
ease, such as the Fogertys must have 
loved. 

‘It is a pretty room, is it not?” said 
Lawrence. “ You look at it as if it 
pleased you. How much more comfort 


there is about it than in the fashionable 


parlors of the day! It is solid, substan- 
tial comfort.” 

“You look at it as if you had seen it 
before,” said Otho to Isabella. “ Do you 
know the room impressed me in that 


Way, too? 


“It is singular,” said Lawrence, “the 





Tv, that ‘all this has been before,’ 
that comes over one at times. I have 


heard it expressed by a great many 
le.” 
“ Have you, indeed, ever had this feel- 
ing ?” asked Isabella 
“Certainly,” replied Lawrence; “I 
say to myself sometimes, ‘I have been 
through all this before!’ and I can al- 


vo on to tell what is to come next, 


mos 
it seems so much a part of my past 


experience.” 
I 


Perhaps we are all more alike than 

ve have tl { said Otho 

Otho’s m« r appeared 1 the con- 
versation took another turt 

Isabella did not go to the Willows 
rain, until he Lester family wer 
ummon 1 tl to a lara party that 
Mrs. Blanchard gave She illed i 
house-warmin iltho he had hee 
in the he 1 tim It wa ( 





it as brilliant outside on the lawn the 
lights made the house within I 

was a band of music stationed under the 
shrubbery, and those who chose could 
dance. ‘Those who were more romantic 
wandered away down the shaded walks, 
and listened to the dripping of the foun- 


tain. 
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Lawrence and Isabella returned from 
a walk through the grounds, and stopped 
a moment on the terrace in front of the 
house. Just then a dark cloud appear- 
ed in the sky, threatening the moon. 
The wind, too, was rising, and made a 
motion among the leaves of the trees. 

“ Do you remember,” asked Lawrence, 
‘ that child’s story of the Fisherman and 
his Wife ? how the fisherman went down 
to the sea-shore, and cried out,— 





*O man of the sea, 

Come listen to me! 
For Alice, my wife, 
rhe plague of my life, 


Has sent me to beg a boon of thee!’ 


The sea muttered and roared ;—do you 
remember? There was always some- 
thing impressive to me in the descrip- 
tions, in the old story, of the changes in 
the sea, and of the tempest that rose up, 
more and more fearful, as the fisherman’s 
wife grew more ambitious and more and 
more grasping in her desires, each time 
that the 


sea-shore. I 


fisherman down to the 
first impres- 
that. The 
coming on of a storm is always associ- 
ated with it. 


went 
believe my 
sion of the sea came from 
I always fancy that it is 
bringing with it something beside the 
tempest,—that there is something ruin- 
ous behind it.” 

“That is more fanciful than you usu- 
} Isabella; “but, alas! I 
annot remember your story, for I never 
read it.” 

“ That is 
ne 


Celia’s 


ally are,” said 


where your education and 
was fearfully neglected,” said 
Lawrence ; “ you were not brought up 

Mother Goose. 
You have not needed the Celia 
Mother Goose 


' : 
would have 
given a tone to your way ol 


on fairy stories and 


first, as 
has; but 
\ thinking, 
that is certainly wanting.” 

A little while afterwards, 


} hal 


stood upon the DbDaicony steps le; 


from the drawing-room. Otho was with 


her. The threatening clouds had driv- 
en almost every one into the house. 


There was distant thunder and lichtning; 


but through the cloud-rifts, now and 


The Queen of the Red Chessmen. 
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then, the moonlight streamed down. 
Isabella and Otho had been talking 
earnestly,—so earnestly, that they were 
quite unobservant of the coming storm, 
of the lurid light that 
around. 


strange hung 


“Tt is strange that this should take 
place here!” said Isabella,—* that just 
here I should learn that you love me! 
Strange that my destiny should be com- 
pleted in this spot ! ” 

“ And this spot has its associa- 
which I 
But now 
| resent. Now, 
feel what life 


is—now that you have promised to be 


strange 
tions with me,” said Otho, “ of 
must some time speak to you. 
I can think only of the 7 
for the first time, do I 
mine !” 

Otho pted by a sudden 
ery. Ile turned to find his mother stand- 


was interru 


ing behind him. 
1. Wee 


has promised herself to you!” 


are here with 





Isabella! she 

she ex- 
claimed. “It is a fatality, a ter 
tality! Listen, Isabella! You are the 
Queen of the Red Chessmen; and he, 
Otho, is the King of the White Chess- 
men,—and I, their Queen. 


“ible fa- 


Can there 
be two queens? Can there be a mar- 
riage between two hostile families? Do 
you not see, if there were a marriage 
between the Reds and the Whites, there 
were Look ! 
The pieces would all 


be here,.—but we, we 


no game ? I have found 


our old prison! 
are missing! 
Would you return to the imprisonment 
of this 


life ? 


poor box,—to your old mimic 


No, my children, vo back ! Isa- 


nee E 


‘gerton, who 





bella, marry this Lawre 
you. You will find 


then. Leave Otho, th 





loves what life is, 
ay find this 
same life also.” 
To} 
isa 


* Otho, the 


ella stood motionless. 
White Prince! Alas! 
hatred? But life 


where is my without 





him! Even stagnation were better! I 
must needs be captive to the White 
Pi nh ! 

She stretched out her hand to Otho. 
He seized it passionately. At this mo- 


ment there was a grand crash of thun- 


der. A gust of wind extinguished at 
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once all the lights in the drawing-room. The Doctor found in the balcony a 
The terrified guests hurried into the box of chessmen fallen down. It was 
hall, into the other rooms. nearly filled ; but the red queen, and the 


“The lightning must have struck the white king and queen, were lying at a 
house !” they exclaimed. little distance. In the box was the red 
A heavy rain followed; then all was _ king, his crown fallen from his head, him- 








still. Everybody began to recover his self broken in pieces. The Do tor took 
spirits. The servants relighted the can- up the red queen, and can home. 


dles. The drawing-room was found un- ‘Are you crazy?” asked his wife. 
tenanted. It was time to go; yet there “ What are you going to do with that 


was a constraint upon all the party, who red queen ?” 
to find their hostess and bid But the Doctor placed the figure on 


were eager to fin 
her good-bye. his study-table, and often gazed at it 





Sut the hostess could not be found! wistfully. 
Isabella and Otho, too, were missing! Whenever, afterwards, as was often 


The Doctor and Lawrence went every- the case, any one suggested a new theo- 


where, calling for them, seeking them in ry to account for the mysterious disa 


T 
i 
the house, in the grounds. They were pearance of Isabella and the Blanchards, 
nowhere to be found,—neither that the Doctor looked at the carved image 


night, nor the next day, nor ever after- on his table and was sil 


wards ! 


“ J 7 . tie «ti 
DAYBREAK. 


A WIND came up out of the sea, 


And said, “ O mists, make room for m 


t hailed the ships, and cried, “ Sail on 


i 
Ye mariners! the night is gone!” 


And hurried landward far away, 
Cryi '= 


ng, “ Awake! it is the day 





It said unto the forest, “ Shout! 


Hang all your leafy banners out! 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 


And said, “ O bird, awake and sing !” 
And o’er the farms, “ O chanticleer, 


Your clarion blow! the day is near!” 


It whispert d to the fields of corn, 
oe 


“ Bow down, and hail the coming morn ! 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 


“ Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour!” 


It crossed the chur hyard with a sigh, 
And said, “ Not yet! in quiet lie !” 
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TEA. 


Gossrpina Mr. Pepys little imagined, 
when he wrote in his Diary, September 


I 
25th, 1660, “I did send for a cup of tee, 


(a China drink,) of which I never had 


! that he 


drank before,” 


had mentioned a 
beverage destined to exert a world-wide 
influence on civilization, and in due time 
gladden every heart in his country, from 
that of the Sovereign La ly Victoria, down 


le Mrs. Miff with her “ mortified 


bonnet.” Reader, if you wish some little 


to humb 


information on the sul y 





jects of te a-erowin 


gathering, curing, and shipping, you must 


China, in 
We know how to elu 


ade, how to bear 


come with us to 


war. 





“ 





one of the great on the Canton 
> “1 . 
River we will give you short lecture 
} } 
on the virt # Souchone and flowery 
Pel 
ekoe. 
Che native nan oO 1 " eis Cha 
te} . 
uithough it | I vo mes 
amone the C] est } fo h« tne 
being called lo ts it 
vii / 
» ¢ ( | } ong been 
lou } not two 
‘ ‘ ; 
tr the aveem-4tee 
t tea reo n . 
‘ oO ‘ in a 
‘ , 1 " a 
= 5 ) | 
Mr. Robert Fortun 
li \ rl 
t it ’ il 
Pea ( C} 1 India { 
n t it has 
— ’ 


Flowery Kingdom, but is, mo 

( the m f J h | 

un i theory 

of th pla vl , to avre 
l him the a ( t leave 
ng owing to . 1, soil. and 

oth ’ i | inf rhe shrub 

is ! from three to six feet high, 


having numerous branches and a very 


dense foliage. Its’ wood is hard and 


tough, giving off a disagreeable smell 
when cut. The leaves are smooth, shin- 


larl ] 


i dark green color, and W 


ed edges 


ves; those of the Thea Bohea, the 


ith noteh- 





black tea, being curled and oblor — 
while those of the Thea viridis, the green 
tea, are broader in prop 1 to their 
length, but not so thick, and curled at 
the apex. The plant flow early in 


remaining in bloom about a 





n in December 
According to 


tea is grown in near 


month ; and its seeds ripe 


and January. Chinese 


authority, every 





prov nee of the empir : but the creater 
part of it is produced in four or five 
provinces, affordi ] shipped 
from Canton G tities, 
however, a ( I he « itries 
adjon the | Rus- 
la «a ws 1 im! ra- 
v is oO v] h ! t he 
northws nees. The I Hills 
in La ao AT! Ne I 19 
Kast, d t ! es 


, 2 ] { 

ol i \ re 
} } 

i i I 


| 

\ ; j | 

wo ind s | 

vy , 

of | t I 
teri 

i i 
eat " 
tl i p ina 

, 
) * ned t 
‘ r rod 
i ) 

{ } 

‘ , is seeds 
al ‘ s i? 
I ( ( t ants 


many superstitious notions prevail as to 
th LOX nfl nee or ¢ tain vecetables 

; , , : 
in the v Although the shrub is 

















ory | + | y ] } } } 
very { I i l Injured even Dy ] SSI le to man und t + I k ys 
snov . he ] 1 ] } P 
snow has @ t iu- are wretore i to y For 

, 1 , , 

el ( eave nad the ith ¢ $ tory I vou h, 
Y r S , nm } 4 
man ( s ot < no one t ‘ 
aut! vard ) ‘ ! e! The ( e ] 
t } ] th ~~ the ! l bv a differ 
‘ , 
Pp e i } om it I tie \ r¢ 1S- 
Vv " ( | t 3 \ 1 < ent 1 I 
I = = i = or I ] J I | { ’ 
s nd last « however } 
s ti I vea 1 mere gleaning I 





I " s Woo ner. whe ; , 
an J Pp ent 1 the f S } ’ 
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1 l to s 1. am ‘ dw } Ir he 

ul ng yuntains pick he fin | y re made, 
7} } 7 ] 1 
Ww ‘ e peo | incense " much , t next 

1 1 

to the Another k | states I hy te ‘ s l 
that t t ‘ t were first n t ( V 
‘ , 

i tea asa bv a ' of .| vhey . 1] 

i e ‘ well 

ve 1 \ » sud l ur | ) r | ? { } + 


prig i ives il tl ‘ird 
45 ; . 
i ) i g ( \ en 
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- ! 1 i tea - 
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emperor and . } , 
: ' line enor- } t Eno name ( 

. ‘ osel ] 
I i V Die I said VW ves hav In 
red and dollars 1 { firing, an 
" t ) not less than t 
ow } } | 
W ere is said to be +} 
1 Vv | ed mo é tana” - - 1 
from tl fact that it grows upon heic a } 1,) | ‘ 

é I ! it 1 sp 4) t han uO eaves upon 

I 
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it and waits until each leaf pops 
} 


a slight noise, when he at once sw 


all out of the pan, lest they shoul 
burned, and then fires another har 
The leaves are then put into dry 
kets over a } un of coa i 


] ! 


by laying ashes over the fire, th 
smoke shall ; end : ng the le 
which are slowly stirred with the 
until perfectly dry. The tea is 
poured into chests, and, when t 
ported, placed in boxes enclosing | 


canisters, and papered to keep ( 
the fines 


dampness. In curin 


of tea, such as Powchone, 


not more than ten to twenty le 


are fired in the 
only a few pounds rolled at or 
the trays. 
teas are packed in papers, two or 


pounds in each, and stan 
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with 
\ 

eps 
1] 

i De 


ken, 
it no 
} } 
han 
] ' 
t it 
ns- 
} 
len 
t the 
eaves 
nad 
rt in 
fine 
+} > 
Ce 





name of the plantation and tl date ot 
curing. 
Beside the hongs in Canton, which 
I shall presently speak of, ther 
laree buildin styled pack-] 
containin li tl 1 { for curnu 
Into th establishments foreigners a 
not readily admitted. Two or three 1 
of fun bu in lar 
iritment, | ng numil of | i- 
spherical iro 1 ed into the 
b ai eing heated by « 
fir Into P " rolled leaves 
are thrown and tir? | with the arm 1 
too het for the flesh to bear, when 
are swept out and laid on a table covered 
with matting, where they are again rolled. 
The firine and rolling are sometimes re- 
peated three or four times, according to 





the state of the leaves. 17 
attended with some pain, as an 


jui ‘e exudes from the leaves, whi 


ie rolling is 


wrid 
h acts 


upon the hands; and the whole operation 


of tea-curing and packing is some 


unpleasant, from the fine dust ari 


what 


sane 


and entering the nose and mouth,—to 


prevent which, the workmen often 
the lower part of the face with a 
The leaves are f 


the process of curing, by pouri: 


o | 


water upon them ; and their strengt 


equel tly tested, du 


cover 


cloth. 





_ 
oiling 


h and 


quality are judged of by the number of 


i ? Pb - 

infusions that can be made from the 
same leaves, as many as fifteen drawings 
beine obtained from the ri he st kinds. 


Many persons have imagined that the 





peculiar effects of reen tea upon the 
I ves after dri ing t, as we as its col- 
or, are owing to its having been fired in 
co] I s, Which is not tl ( *, as no 
copper instrumen ur l its manu- 
facture but these efi e probably 
due to the partial cu ( the leaf, and 
it conseq ent reten 1 ¢ ] ny of the 
peculiar pt yperties of he growing plant. 
The bloom upon the cheaper kinds of 
green tea is produced by gypsum or 
Prussian blu nd the effects 
alluded to are in sé degree caused 
by these minerals. such teas are pre- 
pared en ly for « ion, the Chi- 
ne ly never d them. 
Each foreign house employs an in- 
spector or f er, wl ss it is to 
examine samp] of all tl teas sub- 
I l tot i hase When 
1 taster | } ‘ examine, 
several sam a | from various 
chests, being pl | | , he first of 
ll take pa and smells 
it repeatedly, of it, and 
ré a », where- 
in ch tT every lot 
11 he puts 
nall pr ‘ kinds into 
arent + hich boil- 
ing wat | | | the tea 
is drawn hi ] » of infusion. 





With all due defer e to his art, some- 
times, when the tas not know ex- 
ple, the book 
ircel h 


decided tea flavor.’ jut the accuracy 


actly what to sav of a s 


will bear witness that the 





“a 


of 





i lly wonderful; they 


will classify and fix the tr value of a 


chop of teas | yond di pute, and the 
East India Company’s tasters were oc- 
casionally of eminent s rvice in detect- 
ing frauds. A first-rate tea-taster may 
make a fortune in few years; but, 
from constantly in! ing 


of the herb, the | 


ruined. 


minute particles 


h is frequently 





Were eo. 
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The teas which come to Canton are 


brought chiefly by water. Only occa- 


sional land stages are used in transpor- 


tation, the principal one being the pass 


which crosses the Ineiling Mountain, in 


the north of the Canton or Q 


lang-tong 


. é 3 > - 
Province, cut through at the beginning 


hth century. As every article 














of merchandise which goes ough the 
pass eithe from the south or the north 
is carried across on the backs of men, 
several hundred thousand porters ar 
hers emp! ed Many I { us p is 
are cut over the mountain, and through 
them a I illy passing se poor 
reatures, condemned by po to ter- 
l he work be ng so laborious 

en lity of them live but a 

\t iin in hit- 

Ll ve 0 she where rest 
on tel , Sm k and 
drin i for retreshmen while at 
Lh sun or tne pass Is an nme ns¢ 
portal, « d of tri mpl l ar erect- 
ed on nad \ ( wo 
i »v { Quang-tong and Ki Li 
The tea ( p : in 3 
wi ) n I ing ure placed 1 ! 
boats 1 | upon t ers flow- 
( ) l ) " - 

, 

ing i sl 1 ves 
ure rhit ) ‘ { l 
the | Mountain, « ed over it 
on U i ot men, and 1! py mn 
the sou f the pa The boats 
In W i i s ( i 
conve hund i to elg hun- 
dred « } and | p- 
boats ners, 1 B..8 1 lot of 
teas ed a ¢ I it erve 
adin land nav i raw- 
ing r, and e 30 5 
ed it almo impos e to 





each ( Oat ior the trackers 
who n the wind fails, c¢ in the 
bow, and long bamboo poles in- 
to ed of the stream, walk along the 
led to the stern, thus propelling the 
bar i sating the operation as 
often as they have traversed the length 
of tl lanks. A number of excise posts 
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and custom-houses are established along 
the route from the tea regions to Can- 
ton, for the purpose of levying duties 
on the teas, none being allowed to be 


sent to that city by coastwi 





voyages. 
And now of the various kinds of black 
Reack r, I 
“ Halt! halt! pr iy do not bore 


i 
dr) talocue of the 
ry Catalogue Ol Lie 


and green teas.— But, hear 


you cry, 


us with a ‘ Padre 


Souchongs’ and ‘ Twankays’; we know 


them already.”—Then speak for me, im- 


mortal Pindar Cockloft! crusty bachelor 


that thou art! who hast told that 


tea 
hast 


umdal are inseparable, and 





ily described a thering around 





\ f tattling. at ty hight 
\ é f wit rewed up 
it 
WI ea 1 arrives t tales 
\ ° 
\ il sur- 
1 . oman 
I ippear 
\I 
] r death, 
! ible, 
| 1 may 
1 
\ ley 
I \ it in 
\ r Sou- 
\ > re- 
i what 
! ; 
7 - 1 
\ ived 


There, 


classifi 


now, Reader, you have the best 


and I will 


not detain you with any long des riptions 


ition extant of teas: 
of other kinds, seldom heard of by Amer- 
such as the 


“ Black 


icans, * Sparrow’s Tongue,” 


the Dragon,” the “ Dragon’s 
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Whiskers,” the “Dragon’s Pellet,” the 
“ Flowe ry Fragrance,” and the “ Careful 
Firing.” 

Perhaps a notice of the great hongs 
will prove more interesting to you. They 
stretch for miles along the Canton River, 
and in the busy season are crammed with 
hundreds of thousands of chests, filled 
with the fragr unt herb. The hor vs front 
upon the river, in order that cargo-boats 


may approach them; but they have 





another entrance at the end which opens 


from the suburbs. Imagine a building 





twelve hundred feet lone by twenty to 
forty broad, and in some portions fifty 


feet high, built of brick, of one story, 





here and there open to the sky, with the 
floor as level as that of a ropewalk, and 
of such extent, that, to a person standing 
at one end, ol s at the other end ap 
pear dwarfed, and men seem engaged 
in noiseless occupations: you have her 


the picture of a Chinese hong. In these 
warehouses the tea is assorted, repacked, 
and then put on board t 
and sent down 


their anchorage off \ 





! 1 

’ enor! 5 s f weigl { 
ch “ae , the licht fall 
the roo tables placed f . 
tendent who car teh the vy 

( fartl off, a f nm 

] 1 
gE a ( ) 1 ( 
+} lie ‘ 

ne « 
} ] 
the 

nd ‘ t } 
hy, Ww ‘ ire \ ‘ 

1 ’ 1 . 
end of the ! ’ 
ed, 0 n fi ! ion 
} it 1 
VCaul ( a ; 
she } na ee 
of I! , 
still, out upon ti roof. whi : 1.4 
Bel °. at . anil te ° 
IOW US 1 ‘ ry r with 1 m ’ } ot 
boats, vis s far as the eve « | 


no less than ei¢hty-four thousand 
ing to Canton alone On our right is th 


public square, where of late stood 


foreign factories, now destroved by the 


mob, while the flags of France, En 


island of Honan, with its vil 


wdhist temple. 


land, and America have disappeared. 


3 


[ February, 


r vista of river life, 
a near Whampoa, and the forts 
of Dutch and French Fo 


is the immense city of Canton, and oppo- 


In our rear 


e verdant 
its 
7 





hat a servant 


rb table in 


of delicious 








Vv ent 

] 

“ rea- 
h of tl 
el It is 

st from 

’ . 
| root 

= 

‘ uw 
. con 


1 ¢ 

half- 

ind 

il mn in- 
ae 

i le s 





cham 
das h 
h so as his 


day without 


heerful, and 


agh he lives 
He sleeps sound- 


his accommodations 
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weighed, papered, and bound with split 


ratan. the bill of the pur hase has gon 
duly authenticated to the foreign { - 


the teas bid farew 


The 


a ing his two chests in 


ry, and 


native soil. word is given, 





} 
each coolv. 





ropes Swi! hha from his shor lder-bar 
lifts them from the ground, and with 
a brisk walk them on board 


conveys 
boat, where they are carefully 


As they a Ci 


chon 


the 


stowed away. 








of the hong, a fellow stands ready. 1, 
is if about to stab the packages, thrusts 
at each one two sharp stic! with red 
ends leaving them jam ed bet ( the 
ratan and the tea-box. One of these 
sticks is taken out when the cl 

leaves the chop-boat and the r 





} 1 { 
hes the de« K O 


i d as soon as one hundred ches re 
] d o the ship the sti ks ire co - 
r und thus serve s tall Should t 
two bundles not correspond, a che $ 
missing somewhere, and v betide tl 
1! ly ’ 

In the busy season the cl } ‘ 
seen |] Sil ; d wh | h « \ 
favoral tick As for Li 
the ti no Chinaman « thinks of 
Ss h t hi nless al ) e} col l 
led, ! value f time b y quit 
known in China Cool incl 
oon as tl e 18 | e. tl ( 

t plavineg eards until s tin to 
unde - , Nea aver } 
boat on sa wl le fan I | 
mother. a hildrer etu | 
crand it, al I ri led 1 

dome ] mad ] _ t n 

" At t n ot t ) the 

h a little cookir } 1d pre 
pares t} | rice f t 1 of 
ea r yrimnand \ » | tin 
quant s Ww hout t¢ ot 1 ion 
The f v sit dow to the epa on 
the de k: the men ke ,an eve to Ww l- 
ward and a hand on the tiller: the moth- 


cord that ind the 


er knots the 


baby’s waist into in iron ring, ind. feel- 


ing secure against the b e’s falling 
overboard, chats sociabl oceasionally 


enforcing a mild reproof to a vagabond 


» on the head with h 


one dis ? 


There is but 





very ordinary sort and of a pink 
but all seem to thrive upon it. 
meal over, the men smol their 
and the wife washes her cookir r 
with water drawn from the muddy 
and then, s IppMn her infant 
bach over] il he inty val 
me! the ved 0 ments 
It is » t mak how 
rat he boat is bre Ls 
sit t] for ¥ . % t. 
the ! } t} ils ty 
e 17 and tl 
rl 3 ! unde ‘ 
sera al in ell 
th ‘ ana alaved 
crew ’ 
; ‘ lr ‘ 
i ! v ve} 
TN } , ai 1 , 
u ' l h, ] 
he | sh ) 
th small | 
W] } 
{ , a 
, 
‘ ) 
Phe , 
+] . ; 
T } 
‘ | d 
voy r} \ ' 
Ps | - a 
t s its Col 
, 
s R I s hefo 
. ull « | e 1 
( o |} » whe “* 
) e] ’ 
©) F the 1 t remarkabk 
teresting ts in the history of 
is the comparatively recent origin 
tea track rh leaves of the t 
were extensively used by the 


. } 
people 





of the 
1-plant 
of 


China and Japan centuries before it was 


known to Western nations. 





is the 

















more singular from the fact that the silks 
of China found their way to the West 


at a very early period,—as early, at least, 


as the first century of the Christian era, 
—while the use of tea in Europe dates 
back only about two hundred vears. 


[The earliest notices of its use in the 
countries where it Is indigenous are 


found in the writings of the Moorish 


List ns and travellers, about the end 


I hth century, at which time the 
‘lv allowed to visit 
y} i 


through tne empl 





oliman, an Arabian 


merchant, who visited China about A. D. 














850, describes it under the name of Sah, 
as o he favorite bev we ol the 
peopl | Ibn Batuta i tm 3 
s $ ol is used for corre g he 
prop of water, and as a medicine. 
Mand 1 German, who travelled in 
Ind o—4' in d riving the cus- 
toms of the European merchants at Su- 
rat, speaks of tea as of something un- 
familiar. The reasons he vives for drink- 
ing both it and coffee are charmingly in- 
congru is gener the case when 
men lertake to find some solemn ex- 
cus * what t \ At out 
y nes ¢ ‘ \ we took 
( The h is comn y use d all 
oO hi 8, not < those 
of the (¢ try, but among the Dutch 
and / . who take it as a D ig that 
| 1 h und « on 

pe ] i s. DI L te 1 

Pp reto. The Pe 

t 1 lrink their A 

cools and vates the nati | heat which 
Thé preserves.”* Of its first introduc- 

" I ve littl 





Kin u Ex ian iel or Portugal sent a fleet 
of eight ships to China, and an embas- 
sy to Peking; but it was not until after 

formation of the Dutch East India 
Company, in 1602, that the use of tea 


became known on the Continent, and 


evi then, ilthough the Hollanders paid 


1 attention to it, it made 


L 


way 
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of it in England is found in Pepys’s 
“ Diary,” under date of September 25th, 
1660,—as before quoted. In 1664, the 
East India Company presented to the 
king, among other “ rarety¢ s,” 2 lb. 2 oz. 


of “thea”; and in 1667, they desire their 


agent at Bantam to send “100 Ib. waight 
ie best tey that he can ore tt.” * From 
this insignificant beginning the importa- 


tion has 





rown from year to year, until 


ninety million pounds went to Great Brit- 


ain in 1856, forty million coming to the 
United States the same year. 

The “ Edinburgh Review,” in an arti- 
le on this subject, says: “ The progress 
of this famous plant has been somewhat 


1 . s] 
luke the progress of Truth ; suspected 





at first, though very palatable to those 
who had the courage to taste it: resisted 
as it encroached ; abused as its popularity 
seemed to spread ; and establishing its 
triumph at last in cheering the whole 
land, from the pal we to the cottage, only 
by the slow and resistless efforts of time 
and its own virtues.” 

Many substitutes for tea are in vogue 


Chinese, but in general only 





the very lowest of the population are 
debarred the use of the genuine article. 
Being the universal drink, it is found at 
all times in every house. Few are so 
poor that a simmering tea-pot does not 


stand ever filled for the visitor. It is 


lered to strangers; and any 





ion to do so is considered, and is 
usu ally intended, as a slight. It appears 
to be pre ferred by the pe ople to any oth- 
er beverage, even in the hottest weath- 
er; and while Americans in the heats 
of July would cladly resort to ice-water 
or lemonade, the Chinaman will quench 
his thirst with large draughts of boiling 
tea 

The Muse of China has not disdained 
to warble harmonious numbers in praise 
of her favorite beve rage. There is a 
celebrated ballad on tea-picking, in thir- 
ty stanzas, sung by a young woman who 
woes from home « urly in the day to work, 


and lightens her labors wi 


1 


nh song. I vive 


any. 
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a few of the verses, distinct 


the reader, at the same time, 


real sparkle and beauty of 


or! 


must consult the Chinese 





Tea. 


ly informing 
that for the 
the poem he 


ginal. 





“ By earliest dawn I my toilet « half. 
dress my hair, 

And seizing my basket, pass the door, v 
vet the mist is thick. 

The little maids and graver da s, hand in 


hand 











winding r, 
Ask ‘Which s of Se 
climb to-day ? 
“In social couples, each to aid 
seize the teat gy 





“My curls and } 








nite he j 
juit g 

In whose house lives th l 
slave 

Tis only because that ¢ 
lore pick 

The soal r l 
spo former ¢ 

“ Each pic y is t 


But I wish « » I 
kind, 

To have it equal |! S 
their ‘ Drag EF 

“Fora e! ere ¢ 
vie leisure d 4 

For at the earliest dawn I go t 
till dusk r 








firing-pan 
not labor like this my pear 
deface ? 


fixed 
So to fire my go 


beside. 
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But how know I who'll put t 1 int 
emin cup? 
Who at k with t f s 


one 


W ill any 


is no poet connet 





The theme, in 
] 


poetical associations, and of a kind 


we look in vain for in connection with 








any other potable. the Anac- 
reontic in praise of the grap song 
stive chiefly of bacchanal revels 
and loose jollitvy,—the verse which ex- 
tols “the cup that cheers, but not inebri- 
ites,” brings to n 1e s and 
a happy household. And not only ha 
some of the “canonized ba of Eng- 





land celebrated its honors—like Ps 
in the “Rape of the Locl 


scribing Hampton Court, 





Ma S } 
] 
how many in unkno 1 yard ] ive we 
mong us, who i he « s ol a hard 
dav’s work, tramps cheerily me, whis- 
I 
tling 
M 
We 
and thinking of a well-spread board, a 
simmering urn, a sweet wife, and rosy- 
cheeked children, waiting his coming 
Grave fath« fa fan irt has 
grown cold and hard, ceased 
to enjoy h enes. und! 
cannot you remember me you 





. } 
th good reason, 


{> 1] 
an aiternoon Call, a pair 


] 


eves looked into yours, and a 


aiter 





sweet voice sounded sweeter, as it timidly 


ed, “ Won’t you stay and take a cu 
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THE OLD BURYING-GROUND. 
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Our vales are sweet with fern and rose, 
Our hills are maple-crowned ; 

But not from them our fathers chose 


The village burying-ground. 


The dreariest spot in all the land 
To Death they set apart ; 

With scanty grace from Nature’s hand, 
And none trom that of Art. 


A winding wall of mossy stone 


Frost-flung and broken, lines 


A lone some acre thin Vy grown 
With grass and wandering vines. 


Without the wall a birch-tree shows 
Its drooped and tasselled head ; 

Within, a stag-horned sumach grows, 
Fern-leafed with spikes of red. 

here, sheep that graze the neighboring plain 
Like white ehosts come and go, 

The tarm-horse drags his fetlock chain, 


The cow-bell tinkles slow. 


Low moans the river from its bed, 
rhe distant pines reply; 
Like mourners shrinking from the dead, 


} 





ey stand apart and sig 


Unshaded smites the summer sun, 
Unchecked the winter blast ; 


The school-girl learns the place to shun, 


With elances backward cast. 


For thus our fathers testified— 
That he might read who ran 
The emptine ss of human pride, 


The nothingness of man. 


They dared not plant the grave with flowers, 
Nor dress the funeral sod, 
W here, with a love as de« p as ours, 


They left their dead with God. 


The hard and thorny path they kept, 


From beauty turned aside ; 
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Nor missed they over those who slept 
The grace to life denied. 


Yet still the wilding flowers would blow, 
The golden leaves would fall, 
The seasons come, the seasons go. 


And God be good to all. 


Above the graves the blackberry hung 
In bloom and green its wreath, 
And harebells swung as if they rung 


The chimes of peace beneath. 


The beauty Nature loves to share, 
The gifts she hath for all, 
The common light, the common air, 


O’ercrept the graveyard’s wall. 


It knew the glow of eve ntide, 
The sunrise and the noon, 
And glorified and sanctified 


It slept beneath the moon. 


With flowers or snow-flakes for its sod, 
Around the seasons ran, 
And evermore the love of God 


Rebuked the fear of man. 


We dwell with fears on either hand, 
Within a daily strife, 
And spectral problems waiting stand 


Before the gates of life. 


The doubts we vainly seek to solve, 
rhe truths we know, are one; 
The known and nameless stars revolve 


Around the Central Sun. 


And if we reap as we have sown, 
And take the dole we deal, 
The law of pain is love alone, 


The wounding is to heal. 


Unharmed from change to change we glide, 
We fall as in our dreams; 
The far-off terror, at our side, 


A smiling angel seems. 


Secure on God’s all-tender heart 
Alike rest great and small; 
Why fear to lose our little part, 

When He is pledged for all ? 
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O fearful heart and troubled brain! 
Take hop and streneth from this,— 
That Nature never hints in vain, 


Nor prophesies amiss. 


Her wild birds sing the same sweet stave, 
Her lights and airs are given, 
Alike to playground and the grave,— 


And over both is Heaven. 


= 
f ) / 4 > 
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THE AWTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOSWELL. 





TIlAm ll 1 with my board- or less propriety n tl con s n 
| 
ing I j 1 to nain there This is one of 1 p yes as a talker; 
\ OF « rse I shall and « urs f I was not t ! 
I y conversations to re- whole company, I don’t t 
| they will necessarily be of dif- readers of this periodical to be int 
1 on diff nt iblects in mv nots ot what was sai 

the breakfasts——some- think there may be a few that 1 rather 
l to and sometimes dry. like thi possibly prefer it toa 





~ 





m c 
l ill these lett sk me to? young women gener n life’s roseate 
? s and ear s thought par thesis f 1 —— Vi ( we to 
lls of bad cigars) must — inclusi 
s; wants me to tell a Another privilege of talking is to mis- 
“ good § ” that he has copied out for quote.—Of course it wasn’t Prose ‘pina 
m (I ) two letters before the that actually cut the yellow hair,—but 


Divinity w! 1 the story.) No. 3. (in business, but Dido had used herself un- 





ay l m 2 Ine 
prol bly » 5. (oilt- sent down Iris imstead But I was 
ed | s ented ) I S¢ nti- micht yp ed to see that ( f the 
ment,” ! "3 utpou ings.” - centlemen that do the heavy articles 
My d friends, one and all, I cando for this magazine misquoted Campbell’s 
nothing but report such remarks as I h ip- line without any excuse. “ Watt us home 
pen to } I le at our breakfast-t ble. the messaqe” of course it oul to be 
Their character will depend on many ac- Will he be duly grateful for the correc- 
cidents,—a good deal on the particular _ tion 
person the company to whom they ——The more we study the body and 
were ire | It so } ippens that the mi! 1, the more we find both to be 
those whic! y were mainly intended governed, not hy, but « ' to laws, 
for the d ty-student and the school- such as we ol ve in the larger uni- 
mistress ; others, whom I need not verse.—You think you knov ll about 


ment l fit to interfere, with more walking—don’t you, now ? Well, how 
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do you suppose your lower limbs are held 


to your body? They are sucked up by 
two cupping vessels, (*“ cotyloid ”—cup- 


like—cavi 


live, and longer. At 


ivs,) and held there as long 


as you any rate, 


you think you move them backward and 


forward at such a rate as your will deter- 


mines, don’t you? On the 


contrary, 


they swing just as any other pendulums 


swing, at a fixed rate, determined | 
their le: 


"nlar 1 
cuial pows 


y 





You can alter this by mus- 


as you can take hold of the 


pend ilum of ock and make it move 
faster or slo ; but your ordinary gait 
is timed by the same mechanism as the 


movements of 

[ My friend, the 
all this, referring me to cert 
name of Weber for 


which, 


1¢ sol 


r system. 
Professor, told me 
un German 
physiologists by the 


the facts, however, he 


prool Oo 


said he had often verified. I appropri- 


ated it to my own use; what can one 


do better thaw this, when one has a 


friend that tells him anything worth re- 
membering ? 

The Professor seems to think that man 
and the rem ral powers of the universe 
are in partner hip. 
had cost 


Some one was say- 


ing that il nearly half a mil- 
lion to move the Leviath in only so far as 
they had got it 
the Professor, 

' 


EARTHQUAKE for less money! ] 


already.—W hy,—said 
they might have hired an 

Just as we find a 
at the 
movements, just so thought may be sup- 
Such or 


mathematical rule 


} 


bottom of many of the bodily 


posed to have its regular cycles. 
such a thought comes round periodically, 
in its turn. Accidental suggestions, how- 


ever, so far interfere with the regular 


cycles, that we may find them practi- 
cally beyond our power of recognition. 
Take all this for what it is worth, but at 
any rate you will agree that there are cer- 
tain partic ul ir thoughts that do not come 
nor once a week, but 


hardly 


up once a day, 
that a year would go round with- 
out your having them pass through your 
mind. Ilere is one that comes up at in- 
tervals in this way. Some one speaks 
an instant and eager 


smile of assent in the listener or listeners. 


of it, and there is 
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Yes, indeed ; they have often been struck 


by it. 
{ f . . oth, f } th 
d at once a conviction f es through 
us that we have been in the same pre ¢ ise 


circumstances as at the present instant, 


O, dear, yes!—said one of the com- 


pany everybody has had that feeling. 


The landlady didn’t kn 


Ww anything 


about such notions ; it Was an idee in 


folks’ heads, she « xpec ted. 
Th 


sort ol 


schoolmistress said, in a hesitating 


way, that she knew the feeling 





well, and didn’t like to exe rience it; it 


made her think she was a ghost, some- 
times. 

The young fellow whom they call John 
said he knew all about it; he had just 


} 


lighted a cheroot the other day, when a 


tremendous conviction all at once came 


over him that he had done just that 


same thing ever so many times before. 


I looked severely at him, and his counte- 


nance immediately fell—on the side to- 


ward me I cannot answer for the other, 
for he 
half of 


knowing it 


can wink and laugh with either 


his face without the other half’s 


——TI have noticed—I went on to say 
—the following circumstances connected 
First, 
the 


with 


that tl 


these sudden impressions. 


1e condition which seems to be 





duplicate of a former one is often very 


one that might have presented it- 
Secondly, that the 
that 


it is rarely, if ever, recalled by any vol- 


trivial, 
self a hundred times. 


impression is very evanescent, and 


untary effort, at least after any time has 


el ips “dl. Thirdly , that there is a disincli- 
and a 


nation to record the circumstances, 





vacity to reproduce the state 


Fourthly, I have of- 


ten felt that the duplicate condition had 


sense of ine iy 
of mind in words. 


not only occurred once before, but that 
1, habi 


con- 


it was familiar, 


L stly, I 


and, as it 


h d the 


seeme 





have same 


Why, there 
are several wavs that I can 1 , and 
] _ } 


you may take your choice. The first is 


ention 


that which the young lady hinted at ;— 


that these flashes are sudden recollections 




















1858. ] 





I don’t 
that; for I remember a poor student I 
now told me he had su 


when he 


of a previous « Xist believe 


used to h a con- 


re ‘ 1 1: . 
vicuion Ons aay NacKiIng 





his boots, and I can’t think he had ever 


lived in another world where they use 
Day and Martin. 


Some think that Dr. 


Wig in’s doctrine 


of the brain’s being a double organ, its 
hemi ph re working together like the 
two eyé counts for it. One of the 
hemisphere hangs fire, the y suppose, 


il 


and th ill interval between the per- 





ceptions of nimble and the slug 
half seems an indefinitely long 


period, 














and thers the sect ap- 
pears to | t} copy r so 
old. B ( 1 allowin ot 
pel ( 1on ) dou! | Can set 10 
sood ison fol supposing this indefinite 
] n | ( ec, nor any al ilowy 
that be seems to me most 
likely tha lence of circum- 
stan ‘ but that we tak« 
this pa mblance for id as 
we « mally do resemblances of - 
sons \ ymentary postul » of cireum- 
stances is so far lke some pre eding 
one tl V cept it as exactly the same, 
just as ostas ger occasionally, 
mistaking for a friend. The appar- 
ent s y may be owil perhaps, 
quite h to the mental state at the 
time as to outward circumstances 

H nother o these « irio ly 
I urT $ I ha said it nd 
heard it y times, ai occasionally 
met with ( ( hing like it in books 
somewh in Bulwer’s novels, I think, 


and in one of the wo 
I know. 
Memory, imagination, old sentiments 


, 
and ass l , are mor 


act up r | person’s SUSCE] bilities 
differ.—O ! I will tell mu some of 
mine. | ell of pi sis one ot 
them. During a year or two of adoles- 


to be dabbling in chemistry 


cence I s y 
und as about that time I had 


a 2700 l d 
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Bee, . _— 
A t OnS ikKC 





my uttle aspir 


another, some of the se thine mixed 


3 vot 
i fumes 
and 


transient ; reddening litmus-pape r, and 


- . : 
up with each other: orange-coiore 





of nitrous acid, and visions as br 


blushing cheeks :-—eheu ! 


but there is no reagent that will redden 


the faded roses of ¢ en hundred and 


But, as I was 


us fires this train of 





them ! saying, 


phosphor 
in an instant; its 


lations 


luminous Vv ipors with 


their penetrating odor throw me into 


4 ? 
a trance; it comes to me In a double 


sense “trailing clouds of glory.” Only 
the confounded Vienna matches, ohne 
phosphor-geruch, have worn my sensi- 


bilities a I'ttle. 





the marigold. WhenI 


smallest dimensions, and wont to 


hen there is 


ride impacted between the knees of fond 


parental pair, we would sometimes cross 
the bridge to the 


next village-town and 


stop opposite <¢ 
p Opposite a 





. . 
low, brown, “ gambrel- 


roofed” cottaze. Out of it would come 


one Sally, sister of its swarthy 


swarthy herself, shady-lipped, sad-voiced, 


tenant, 


and, bending over her flower-bed, would 
cather a “ posy,” as she called it, for the 


little boy. Sally lies in the churchyard 
at her head, 
+1 one 


little within 





with a slab of b 


lichen-crusted, and lean 





the last irden- 
seed- 


es, all 


a marigold 


few years. Cottage, 9% 


beds, posies, grenadier-like rows of 
I 


¢ ; 


. ? tah] 
ing onions, statelest of vegetabi 


cone, but the breath of 





— ’ , 
brings them all back to me. 

erla f 
erant immortelle of our autumn fields, 


of all 


I can hard- 


has the most suggestive odor to me 


those that set me dr 


1 
l 





y describe the strange thouchts 


emotions that come to me as I 
ffs | 
aroma Of 16 pate, dry, 
A something it has of 


as if it had been 


st pul 


of some great pyrami 





on the breast of a 





y in the sad, 
] 


ring so lone 


Something, too, of immortal 
i i in its 


tell 


faint sweetness 





do Ss not 
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why it fills my eyes with tears and car-  ter-dinners at the Trois Freres, when the 


nes me in blissful thought to the banks ided snuff-box went round, and 








of asphodel that border the River of the dry Lundy-Foot tickled its way along 
Life. into our happy sensoria? Then it was 


——I should not have talked so much that the Chambertin or the Clot Vougéot 
about thes personal sus¢ eptibilitie ,if I came in, slumbering in its straw cradle. 
had not a remark to make about them And one among you,—do you remember 


that I believe is a new one. It is this. how he would have a bit of i always in 


There may be a physical reason for the his Burgundy, and sit tinkling it against 
strange connec tion between the sense the sides of the b ibble-lik | 38, Sayir go 


of smell and the mind. The olfactory that he was hearing the cow-bells as he 


nerve—so my friend, the Professor, tells used to hear them, when the deep-breath- 








me—is the only one directly connected ing kine came home at twilight from the 
with the hemispheres of the brain, the pasture, in the old home a 
parts in which, as we have every reason thousand leagues towards the sunset ?] 

to believe, the intellectual processes are Ah, me! what strains and strophes of 
performed. ‘To speak more truly, the unwritten verse pulsate through my soul 
olfactory “nerve” is not a nerve atall, when I open a certain closet in the 
he says, but a part of the brain, in inti- ancient house where I was born! On 
mate connection with its anterior lobes. its shelves used to lie bundles of sweet- 
Whether this anatomical arrangement is ma ‘joram and pennyroy il and laven- 
at the bottom of the facts I have men- der and mint and eat ip; there apples 
tioned, I will not decide, but it is curious were stored until their seeds should 
enough to be worth remembering. Con- grow black, which happy period there 
trast the sense of taste, as a source of were shi; rp little mi k-teeth always ready 
suggestive impressions, with that of smell. to anti ipate; there peaches lay in the 


Now the Professor assures me that you dark. thinkine of the sunshir hey had 


will find the nerve of taste has no im- lost, until, like the hearts of saints that 














mediate connection wi h the brain proper, dream of heaven in their s v, they 
but only with the prolongation of the grew fragrant the breath of angels 
spinal cord. The odorous echo of a scot lead sum- 
[ The old centlem n opposite did not mers lineers vet in those din ( 
pay much a ion, I think, to this hy- —Do I remember B ’s line 
pothesis of mine. But while I was speak- about “striking the electric cl ”?—To 
ing about the sense of smell he nestled be e I do I etimes think the less 
about in his seat, and prese ntly succe led the hint that stirs th 1utomatic machinery 
in getting out a large red bandanna of association, the more easily this moves 
handkerchief. Then he lurched a little us. What can be more trivial than that 
to the other side, and after much tribula- old story of opening the folio SI iksp ire 
tion at last extricated an ample round _ that used to lie in some ancient English 
snuff-box. I looked as he « pened it and hall and findi: ¢ the flakes of Christmas 
felt for the wonted pugil.- Moist rap- pastry between its leaves, shut up in 
pee, and a Tonka-bean lying therein. I them perh ps a hundred years ago? 
made the manual sien understood of all And, lo! as one looks on these poor 
mankind that use the previous dust, and relics of a bygone generation, the uni- 
presently my brain, too, r sponded to the verse changes in the twinkling of an eye ; 
long unused stimulus O boys,—that old George the Second is back again, 
were,—actual papas and possible grand- and the elder Pitt is coming into power, 
papas,—some of you with crowns like and General Wolfe is a fine. promising 





billiard-balls.—some in locks of sable sil- young man, and over the Channel they 
vered, and some of silver sabled_—do you are pulling the Sieur Damiens to pieces 


remember, as you doze over this, those af- with wild horses, and across the Atlantie 











aaa 


te 


™ se ” 
the India are tomahawking H 


liam H: | the dead people that 
hay lust so lone ven to 
the stou ed cook tha ad the pas- 
try ul vain I pla in- 
winds a hundred of its luminous coils 
and th ession of the equinoxes is 
retraced the dial of heay ! And 
all tl 1 Tt | - st ! 

— | k you that pie,— 
said ‘ ) ¢ young w whom [ 
h I l edly He looked at 
it for a ip his h ls to his 
eves moved l w tl ne,—he¢ 
said at 





those tears that we weep lv with 
did shed 


for he n when the imps of the board- 


unchanging features:—such I 


ing-house Inferno tugged at hx 
their red-hot pin ers. | 


Young man, 


Aut crat of th 


Bre ak fas f- Tabi » 








! I h BS°, I ol l k,— 
i nee 
Vi | I it, | wrote 
I ue0- 
‘ \ a inelan- 








I l I l e to 
+} “y 
} , ( { 3 
D » wf TP 
M vd P hom I 
} Stn acon’ told 
1 been 
of 
T + 
I I 
r } 7 
I | ! . 
1 
I I ‘ to ‘ i 
1 . ’ 
, , yrs oY r Ww t beine 
1 ' 
i rhe ) I t esi ) { 
peop } ed » have ( must 
mad in of. 1 perhaps he had | n 
doing som x of the kind The Pro- 





fessor smiled. what I 





am going to y. i not take many 
years to bring vou to the pe riod of life 


when men, at least the majority of writ- 
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ing 


prai 


\' ir 
to cl 
gall 
val 
y ? 
our 


Qo I 
i 
vea 


gerTow 


and talking 


e. Men, lik 


> sweet a Ii 





gin to decay 
whether a spon 
bodily wheth 
ence of tl thank 
est but it 
except s and 
tired o line f 
when t! ( 
As a ne il 
creat deal fo th 


s ol ( 
rt 
our } 
+] t 
( 
} 1 
ter 
( Vv" 
! 
] ] 
0 
W } 
S 
































) + } } +] + f } 
n be 1 he most of, for their day 
l soon ove pome « ( to their 





W r-N¢ have | en hard nad unin- 
V n until L the t | e had then 
season, get their glow and perfume lone 
| g 
after tl I d snov I ed their 
worst 1 ] the orchard I e of 
rash « the roug d ringent 
fruit you condemn may tumn 
1 winte and that which vou pi ked 
up eat the same ] h Al ust 


! 1 

\! 1 was a Sau ( n vith 
a gratt « t] rose E Cathering 
Rich li fragral I et-skin- 
Y ] | 
ned ( er 1 n Ea Beurre 
t! } y . lV 

new I Ciulng 

when } , ned 

i s no I I envy SO 
mucl the divir t—as that 


‘ ' y it is 
4] 
’ ( uD- 
I 
, , 4} . 
m not in 
t! ] ] 
‘ t all 
Y " ] he 
n 
I . , 
= a. , 
( 
; It 
3 to 1 r . 
TT » 7 ' ] 
at n ‘ 
, 
I i hicher 
‘ } , ’ 
! e of 


‘ ea 
mn to 
! ’ 
T 1 } 
i i ‘ 


I I} g | tl poly- 
having 

s | h | ! | 1 op 
una l « r ter when he will and 


ind you 


DOSSes- 
i 
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a creature made of finer clay than the 
frame which carried that same head upon 
its shoulders ? 

want an image of the 


a |)” you 


human will, or the self-determining prin- 

ciple, as compared with its prearranged 

and impassable restrictions? A drop of 
] 


water, imprisoned in a crystal; you m 





see such a one in any mineralogical 


lection. One little fluid 


col- 





crystallin prism ol the solid universe ! 
—— W 1 i | obl itions ? No, 

not weaken ( ( em When I 

preach that ermon I spok of the other 


day, I shall have to lay down some prin- 


ciples not ft 
i 





your text-bool 


I should have to be in with 


9 one 
most formidable preliminan You saw 
an article the other day in one of the 
ournals, perhap 1 which som l 











Sudden reti ( angular female 


i) 


in oxydat 


' 1 . 1 1 1 
adhesio 1 t y 1 1 the Uham 


of Dep n the part of tl oung 
fellow t l J Falling of the old- 


you wiih ng pretty 
substantial in to fall back upon, 11 
case my credit should be disputed. Will 
you run up st irs, Ber jamin Franklin, 
(for B. I had t gohe right off, of 
course.) and bring down a small volume 
from the left upper corner of the right- 


hand shelves ? 
[ Look at the precious little black, rib- 
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bed-backed, clean-typ l ve 
ed 32mo. “ Desiperu Er 
QUIA. Amstelodami. 
Elzevirii. 1650.” Variou 
ten on title-page. 


Gul. Cookeson: E. 


lum-paper- 
ASMI COLLO- 
Ludovici 
unes writ- 
uous this: 
Coll. Omn. Anim. 


1725. Oxon. 
William 


—— () 














name 1s l¢ t om } ( oken by 
lin ne mel $3 it a plea » the 
| 
: ‘ 
Thou soar VW l i I 
' ee 
cdraugh 0 mmo! eek, its 
nontl wl 
month, Y wi eve y be 
- ' 
and we Vill gO cy nto the 
solemn al ves of O on’s Uncata- 
logued Li y 
J 
r ° 1 
If you think I have used rathez 
, . 
lag I i | ‘ I read 
7 Lli¢ o you Oo t of th k Ul this 
keen and witty schol e great Eras- 
mus who l the eg e Refor- 
mation Lut} ] ed Oh. you 
nevel ! his A Ship- 
wre did vo () ) tor, if 
you had, I don’t think i would have 
fiven me creait ( a enure 
q il ao Tha 
mei ds in ce m of 
i l | illus ites V oO di- 
I y on | the sinking 
! a , 

( el ney i their 
py tl ea, and 1 ] mh 3 
| i o 
to bits of wood from the true cross, and 
a ly ni ilar 1 that t ey 

( I d i once, 

] ] I will 7 nto rough 
' SS 

] I< igh- 

og » he me W it, so 

that he y be st heard, a 

pre e to Saint Christopl of Paris 

, . : 

the 1 tatue in the great church 

there hat he would give 1a wax 

taper as y as himself ‘Mind what 


you promise!” said an acquaintance that 


1 
nim, 


v aay ae ee 
poking him with his el- 


bow; ‘ you couldn’t pay for it, if you sold 
all your things at auction.’ ‘Hold your 


fellow —- 

















Saint Christopher 


should not hear him,— do you think I’m 
in earnest? If I once get my foot on 
dry ground, catch me giving him so much 


1 tee” 


as a tallow candle 


. ‘ ° 
Now, t efore, remembe ring that those 
who have en loudest in their talk about 
the go ( of which we were 

a wo oe te D - 
peak y i ) necessarily Cen W1Se, 
bray i t,on th contrary, 
ver en been wanting in one or 


14: , , 
quahties these words 





S ad expect to find a good 

es current in the schools 

which I ld be obliged to call foolish, 
coward | ‘ 

» ) would abus« other peo- 
ple’s be s, Sir, and yet not tell us your 
own creed!—said the divinity-student, 
coloring up with a spirit for which I liked 
him all the better. 

—] ] reed,—I replied ;—none 
better, and none shorter It is told in 
two words he two first of the Pate r- 


noster And when I Say these words I 








mean the And when I compared th: 
human | to a drop in a erystal, and 

te ve moral obligations, 
ind n¢ n them, this was what I 
intended to express: that the fluent. 
self-detert x power of human eings 


is a very strictly limited agency in the 








universe. ‘] chief planes of its en- 
closing so e, of course, organization, 
educat , col on. Organization may 
reduce the power of the will to nothing, 
as in and from this zero the 
scale nts wards by s crada- 

Kd on is only sec¢ to na- 
ture. | i all the infants born this 
veal B 1d Timbuctoo to change 
places ( n does less, but “ Give 
me né r poverty nor riches” was the 


prayer of Ag ind with good reason. 
If there i ul 


theology, it is in getting out of the region 


improvement in modern 


of pur ions and taking thes« 


every-day wt Ing into account. 


The great 


forces 
ical question now heav- 
ing and throbbing in the minds of Chris- 
tian men is this 
No, I wont talk about these things 
VOL. IL. 30 
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now. My remarks might be repeated, 


and it would give my friends pain to see 
with what personal incivilities I should 
be visited. Besides, what business has a 


mere boarder to be talking about such 





things at a ible Let him 
make puns. ] brought 
up among the Christian f s, and 
learned his f < + quarto 


1as also 
il lee- 


nations; 


Concilium ° 


heard 





nal 








’ ] r 
I know well eno hh that nere 





some of you who h ud orcat dk il rather 
head than use it 


Does not 


stand on my 


purpose of thought. 


my friend, the Professor, receive at least 


two letters a week, requesting him to 


on the 


4} . thfn] 





strength of some youthful antic of his, 
which, no doubt, authorizes the intelli- 
gent constituency of autograph-hunters 
to address him as a | uin ? 

Well, I can’t be savage with you 
for wanting to laugh, and I like to make 
you laugh, well enough, when Ican. But 
then observe this: if the sense of the ridie- 
ulous is one side of an impressible na- 
ture, it is very well; but if that is all 


there is in a man, he tter have 





been an ape at once, stood 


at the head of his profession. Laughter 


and tears are meant to the wheels 


of the 


turn 
machinery of sensibility 


one is wind-power, and the other 


same 


water- 


power; that is all. I have often heard 
the Professor talk about hy sterics as 
being Nature’s cleverest illu tration of 
the reciprocal convertibility of the two 
states of which these acts are the mani- 


festations ; but you may see it every day 


in children; and if you want to choke 


with stifled tears at sight of the transition, 





as it shows itself in older years, go and 
see Mr. Blake play Jesse Rural. 
It is a very dangerous thing for a lit- 


erary man to indulge his love for the 





ridiculous. People laugh with him just 
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so long as he amuses them; but if he 
attempts to be serious, they must still 
have their laugh, and so they laugh at 
him. ‘There is in addition, however, a 
deeper reason for this than would at first 
appear. Do you know that you feel a 
little superior to every man who makes 
you laugh, whether by making faces or 
verses? Are you aware that you have 
a pleasant sense of patronizing him, when 
you condescend so far as to let him turn 
somersets, literal or literary, for your 
royal delight? Now if a man can only 
be allowed to stand on a dais, or raised 
platform, and look down on his neighbor 
who is exerting his talent for him, oh, it is 
all right !—first-rate performance !—and 
all the rest of the fine phrases. But if 
all at once the performer asks the gentle- 
man to come upon the floor, and, step- 
ping upon the platform, begins to talk 
down at him,—ah, that wasn’t in the 
programme ! 

I have never forgotten what happen- 


ed when Sydney Smith—who, as every- 





body knows, was an exceedingly sensible 





y 
man, and a gentleman, every inch of him 
—ventured to preach a sermon on the 
Duties of Royalty. The “ Quarterly,” “so 
savage and tartarly,” came down upon 
4 4 } + + + | 
him in the most contemptuous stvle, as 
“a joker of jokes,” a “diner-out of the 
first water,” in one of his own phrases ; 

. EEE ONES sa 
sneering at him, insulting him, as nothing 
but a toady of a court, sneaking behind 
the anonymous, would ever have been 


mean enough to do to a man of his posi- 


tion and genius, or to any decent person 


advice to a 


t, with two or three 


even.—If I were giving 
young fellow of talent 
| 7] 


facets to his mind, | would tell him bs 





ound 





means to keep his wit in the back 
until after he had made a reputation by 
his more solid qualities. And so to an 
actor: Hamlet first, and Bob Logie after- 
wards, if you like; but don’t think, as 
they say poor Liston used to, that people 
will be ready to allow that you can do 
anything great with Macbeth’s dagger af- 
ter flourishing about with Paul Pri’s um- 
brella. Do you know, too, that the ma- 


jority of men look upon all who challenge 





their attention—for a while, at least— 





as beggars, and nuisances ? They always 
try to get off as cheaply as they ean: and 
the cheapest of all things they can give 
a literary man pardon the forlorn 
pleasantry !—ig the funny-bon » That is 
all very well so far as it goes, but satis- 
fies no man, and makes a good many 
angry, as I told you on a former occa- 
sion. 


——Qh, indeed, no !—I am not asham- 





, oceasionally. I 





ed to make you laug! 


think I could read vou something I have 


les] | ke prol i ly make 


in my desk that woul 
you smile. Perhaps I will read it one 
of these days, if you are patient with me 


when I am sentimental and reflective ; 


not just now. The ludicrous has _ its 


place in the universe ; it is not a human 
invention, but one of the Divine ideas, 
illustrated in the practical jokes of kit- 
tens and monkeys long before Aris- 
tophanes or Shakspeare. How curious 
it is that we always consider solemnity 


and the absence of 





surprises and 
encounter of wits as essential to the idea 
of the future life of those whom we thus 
deprive of half their faculties and then 


call blessed! There are not a few who, 
even in this life, seem to be preparing 
themselves for that smileless eternity to 
which they look forward, by banishing 
all gaye ty irom their hearts and all joy- 
ousness from their countenances. I meet 
one such in the street not unfrequently, 
a person of intelligence and education, 
but who gives me (and all that he passes) 
such a rayless and chilling look of recog- 
nition,—something as if he were one of 
Heaven's assessors, come down to “doom” 
every acqu uuntance he met,—that I have 


i 
sometimes pegun to sneeze on the spot, 
and gone home with a violent cold, dat- 
I don’t doubt he 


his kitten’s tail off, if he caucht 


ing from that instant. 
would cut 


her playin Please tell me, who 





taught her to play with it? 
No, no! 


you, my fellow-boarders, and you need 


cive me a chance to talk to 


not be afraid that I shall have any scru- 
ples about entertaining .you, if I can do 


it, as well as giving you some of my se- 


Cun Oe 


a 
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rious thoughts, and perhaps my sadder 





ss. I know nothing in English or 


iterature more admirable than 


fanci 
any other 
that sentiment of Sir Themas Browne: 
“ EVERY MAN TRULY LIVES, 8O LONG 
AS HI ACTS HIS NATURE, OR SOMI 
WAY MAKES GOOD THE FACULTIES OF 
HIMSELF.” 


he great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand, as in 
what direction we are moving. To 
reach the port of heaven, we must sail 


sometimes with the wind and sometimes 





against it,—but we must sail, and not 
drift, nor lie at anchor. There is one 
very sad thing in old friendships, to every 
mind th rea i onward. It 
is this: that « cannot help using his 
earl) el the seaman uses the log, 
to mark |] progress Every now and 


then we throw an old schoolmate over 


the stern with a string of thought tied to 

















him, and look—I am 1id with a kind 
of luxurious and sanctimonious compas- 
sion the rate at which the string 
vhile he lies there bobbing up 
and down, poor fellow! and we are dash- 
ing al with the white foam and bright 
sparkle - bows ;—the ruffled bosom 
of 1 perity and progress, with a sprig 
of diamonds stuck in it! But this is only 
tl nti il sid f tl matte! for 
rroWw I t. if we outgrow all that we 
lo 
Don’t misunderstand that metaphor of 
heaving the log, I beg you. It is merely 
Ls of saying that we cannot 
oid 1 ng our ra of mov 
by those whom we have long 
| of comparing ourselves; and 
once become stationary, we 
( 1 o ri re onir o from them with 
pail ' We see just what we 
wi when they were our peers, and can 
nee between that and 
wl er we may feel ourselves to be 
ww. No doubt we may sometimes be 
iken If we change our last sim- 





ile to that very old and familiar one of 
a fleet leaving the harbor and sailing 


in company for some distant region, we 


can get what we want out of it. There 
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is one of our companions ;—her streamers 
were torn into rags before she had got into 
the open sea, then by and by her sails 
blew out of the ropes one after another, 


the waves swept her deck, and as night 





came on we left her a seeming wreck, 


as we flew under our pyramid of canvas. 


sut lo! at dawn she is still in sight,—it 


may be in advance of us. Some deep 
ocean-current has been moving her on, 


strong, but silent——yes, stronger than 
these noisy winds that puff our sails until 
hey are swollen as the cheeks of jubilant 
12.) 


im. And when at last the black 






steam-tug with the skeleton arms, 
comes out of the mist sooner or later 


l les her and 


and takes us all in tow, grap] 
gray 
goes off panting and groaning with her, 


it is to that harbor where all wrecks ar 
refitted, and where, alas! we, towering 
in our pride, 

So you will not think I mean to 


speak lightly of old friendships, because 


may never come. 


we cannot help instituting comparisons 
between our prese nt and former selves 


by the aid of those who were what we 


were, but are not what we are. Noth- 
ing strikes one more, in the race of life, 
than to see how many vive out in the 


first half of the course. 


ment day” always ren s me of the 
start for the “ Derby,” when the beautiful 
hieh-bred three-year olds of season 





are brought up for trial. That day is 





the start, and life is the race. Here w 
ur Cambridge, and a class is ju 
“ eraduating.” Poor Harry! he was to 
have been there too, but he has paid 
forfeit ; step out here into the grass back 
of the church; ah! there it is: 


‘HuNcC LAPIDEM POSUERUNT 


SOCIL MCERENTES.”’ 


But this is the start, and here they are,— 
coats bright as silk, and manes as smoot! 


as eau lustrale can make them. Some of 


the best of 


the colts are pranced round, 
a few minutes each, to show their paces. 
What is that old gentleman crying about? 


and the old lady by him, and the three 


girls, all covering their eyes for? Oh, 


that is their colt that has just been trotted 
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up on the stage. Do they really think 
those little thin legs can do anything in 
such a slashing sweepstakes as is coming 
Oh, this 


terrible gift of second-sight that comes 


off in these next forty years? 


to some of us when we begin to look 
through the silvered rings of the arcus 
senilis ! 

Ten years gone. First turn in the race. 
A few broken down ; two or three bolted. 
ruck. 
Cassock, a black colt, seems to be ahead 
of the rest; those black colts commonly 
get the start, I have noticed, of the oth- 
Meteor 


Several show in advance of the 


ers, in the first quarter. 
pulled up. 


has 
Twenty years. Second corner turned. 
Cassock has dropped from the front, and 
Judex, an iron-gray, has the lead. But 
look ! thinned out! 
Down flat,— five, — six,— how many ? 
They lie still enough! they will not get 
up again in this race, be very sure! 


how they have 


And the rest of them, what a “tailing 
off”! 


win,—perhaps. 


Anybody can see who is going to 


turned. 
Dives, bright sorrel, ridden by the fel- 


Thirty years. Third corner 
low in a yellow jacket, begins to make 
play fast; is getting to be the favorite 
with many. But who is that other one 
that has been lengthening his stride from 
the first, and now shows close up to the 
front? Don’t you remember the quiet 
brown colt Asteroid, with the star in his 
That is he; he is one of the 
sort that lasts; look out for him! The 
black “ colt,” as we used to call him, is 


forehead ? 


in the background, taking it easy in a 
gentle trot. There is one they used to 
call the Filly, on account of a certain 
feminine air he had; well up, you see; 
the Filly is not to be despised, my 
boy ! 

Forty years. More dropping off,—but 
places much as before. 

Fifiy years. Race All that 
are on the course are coming in at a 
walk ; no more running. Who is ahead ? 
Ahead? What! and the winning-post a 
slab of white or gray stone standing out 


from that turf where there is no more 


over. 
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jockeying or straining for victory! Well, 
the world marks their places in its bet- 
ting-book ; but be sure that these mat- 
ter very little, if they have run as well 
as they knew how! 

—Did I not say to you a little while 
ago that the universe swam in an ocean 
I will not 


quote Cowley, or Burns, or Wordsworth, 


of similitudes and analogies ? 


just now, to show you what thouchts 
were suggested to them by the simplest 
natural 


objects, such as a flower or a 


leaf; but I will read you a few lines, if 
you do not object, 81 sted by looking 
at a section of one of those chambered 
shells to which is given the 
Pearly Nautilus. We need not 


ourselves about 


name of 
trouble 
the distinction between 
this and the Paper Nautilus, the Argo- 
The name ap- 
plied to both shows that each has long 


nauta of the ancients. 
been compared to a ship, as you may see 
more fully in Webster's Dictionary, or 
the “ Encyclopedia,” to which he refers. 
If you will look into Roget’s Bridgewater 
Treatise, you will find a figure of one of 
these shells, The 


last will show you the series of enlarging 


and a section of it. 


compartments successively dwelt in by 
the animal that inhabits the shell, which 
is built in a widening spiral. Can you 
find no lesson in this ? 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
hadowed main,— 


turous bark that fling 


The ver 


On the sweet summer wind its pt 


pled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings 

And cora 
Where the 


streaming hair. 


? 
sefs lie bare, 


cold sea-maids rise to sun their 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to 
ewell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt un- 
sealed! 
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Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its 


I shining archway 
t} 


rough, 
Built up its idle door, 


Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 


a 


venly message 


Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 


From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 


Béranger. 
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Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings :— 
suild thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 


nt 


As the swift seasons ro 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 


ing sea! 


BERANGER. 


BERANGER is certainly the most popu- 
lar poet there has ever been in France ; 
there was convincing proof of it at the 
> his death. He had not 
1833, the 


time of and 





printed anything since 


; epoch 
when he published the last collection of 
when he died, then, on the 
16th of July, 1857, he had been silent 
twenty-four years. He had, it is true, 
the National 
Assembly, after the Revolution of Febru- 


his poems ; 


appeared for a moment in 


ary, 1848; but it was only to withdraw 


again almost immediately and to resign 


his seat. In spite of this lone silence 


and this retirement, in which he seemed 
a little forgotten, no sooner did the news 
of his last illness 


spre ud and it was 


known that his life was in danger, than 


the interest, or we should rather say the 


anxiety, of the public was aw ikened. 


I 
In the ranks of the people, in the most 
1. 4 


sses of society, everybody be- 


humble « 


gan inquiri 





yx about him and asking day 
by day for news; his house was besieged 
* increased, 


restless, as if listen- 


by visitors; and as the dane 
the crowd eathered, 
eo 


° we 
ing tor his last sign. 


The government, in 
charging itself with his obsequies and de- 


funeral should be 


» cost of the State, may have 


claring that his cele- 
brated at th 


been taking a wise precaution to prevent 


all pretext for disturbance ; but it respond- 
ed also to a public and popular sentiment. 
At sight of the honors paid to this simple 
poet, with as much distinction as if he 
had been a Marshal of France,—at sight 
of that extraordinary military pomp, (and 
in France military pomp is the great 
sign of respectability, and has its place 
whenever it is desired to bestow special 
honor,) no one among the laboring popu- 
lation was surprised, and it seemed to 
all that Béranger received only what was 
his due. 

And since that time there has been in 
the French journals nothing but a suc- 
cession of hymns to the memory of Bé- 
ranger, hymns scarcely interrupted by 
now and then some cooler and soberer 
judgments. People have vied with each 
other in making known his good deeds 
done in secret, his gifts, we will not call 
them alms,—for when he gave, he did not 
wish that it should have the character of 
alms, but of a generous, brotherly help. 
Numbers of his private letters have been 
printed ; and one of his disciples has pub- 
lished recollections of his conversations, 
e of Me moire s de 
ciple, once a simple artisan, 
M. Savinien 


Lapointe, has also composed Leé 


under the titl Béranqer. 





The same di 
a shoemaker, we believe, 


petit 
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Evangile de la Jeunesse de Béranger. 
M. de Lamartine, in one of the numbers 
of his Cours familier de Littérature, has 
devoted two hundred pages to an ac- 
count of Béranger and a commentary on 
him, and has recalled curious conversa- 
tions which he had with him in the most 
critical political circumstances of the 
Revolution of 1848. 
been a rivalry in developing and am- 


In short, there has 


plifying the memory of the national 
songster, treating him as Socrates was 
once treated,—bringing up all his apoph- 
thegms, reproducing the dialogues in 
which he figured,—going even farther, 
—carrying him to the very borders of 
legend, and evidently preparing to can- 
onize in him one of the Saints in the 
calendar of the future. 

What is there solid in all this? How 
much is legitimate, and how much exces- 
sive ? 3éranger himself seems to have 
wished to reduce things to their right pro- 
portions, having left behind him ready 
for publication two volumes: one being 
a collection of his last poems and songs ; 
the other an extended notice, detailing 
the decisive circumstances of his poetic 
and political life, and entitled “ My Biog- 
raphy.” 

The collection of his last s os, 
say it frankly, has not answered expecta- 
feel that the 


poet has grown old, that he 


tion. In reading them, we 
He complains continually that he has no 
is dead, 


woods an- 


longer any voice,—that the tree 
—that 


swers only in prose, 


even the echo of the 


song is dried up; and says, prettily, 


“Tf Time still make th 
He makes it strike 
We find 


short fe- 


right. 


here and there pretty designs, 


And unhappily he 


licitous passages, smiling bits of nature ; 
but obscurity, stiffness of expression, and 
the dragging in of 
the 


charm. 


Fancy by the hair 


continually mar reading and take 


away all its Even the pieces 


most highly lauded in advance, and which 
celebrate some of the most inspiring mo- 
, 


ments in the life of Napoleon,—such as 


Béranger. 
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his Baptism, his Horoscope cast by a 
Gypsy, and others,—have neither sparkle 
nor splendor. The prophet is not intox- 
On the 


theme of Napoleon, Victor Hugo has 


icated, and wants enthusiasm. 


done incomparably better; and as to the 
songs, properly so called, of this last col- 
this 


numerous song-writers 


moment in 
(Pierre 


Dupont and Nadaud, for instance) who 


lection, there are at 


France 


have the ease, the spirit, and the bril- 
liancy of youth, and who would be able 
easily to triumph over this forced and 
difficult of the 
Béranger, if one chose to institute a com- 
We may well say that youth 


is youth; to write verses, and especially 


elevation Remains of 


parison. 


songs, when one is old, is to wish still to 


dance, still to mount a curvetting horse ; 
one gains no honor by the experiment. 
Anacreon, we know, succeeded; but in 
French, with rhyme and refrain, (that 
double butterfly-chase,) it seems to be 
more difficult. 

ut in prose, in the Autobiography, 
the entire Béranger, the Béranger of 
the best period, the man of wit, fresh- 
and it 
story of 
his life, till now imperfectly known. He 
ot Au- 
a Pa- 


is had 


ness, and sense, is found again; 
is pleasant to follow him in the 
Paris, on the 19 


was born at 


cust, 1780; and he glories in being 
risian by birth 
ne to W Lit for the gv Leve tion ot 


equal- 


1789 to be the 


ity, the city where musiortun elves, 


perhaps, the most sympathy.” le came 


into the world in the house of a tailor, 


his good erandfather, in tl Rue 
Montorgueil, of the 


Parisian 


old 


one of the noisiest 


street famous for its ré fau- 


the number of 


sumed in them. 


ranis and oy sters con- 
“Seeing me _ born,” 
he says, “in one of the dirtiest and noi- 
thought 


the woods, fields, 


siest who would have 
that I should love 


ds somuch?” It is true that 


streets, 
’ 

llow- 
ers, and bir 


Bérange: loved them, but he loved 
his poems show, like a 


Rue Montor- 


A pretty em losure, as many flow- 


them always, as 
Parisian and child of the 
cueil. 


ers and hedges as there are in the Close- 
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rie des Lilas, a little garden, a court- 
yard surrounded by apple-trees, a path 
wheat-fields,—these were 

His Muse, we feel, has 


never journeyed, never soared, never 


winding beside 
enough for him. 

first horizon in the Alps, the 
Lamar- 


ocean, or the illimitable prairie. 


1e country, amid all the 


the old rural and patriarchal 


life, had a right to oppose him, to put his 


own first instincts as poet in contrast 


with his, and to say to him, “I was born 


but 


pher 


among she you, you were 


born among citizens, among proletaries.” 
Béranger loved the country as people 


love it on a Sunday at Paris, in walks 
j out the suburbs. How different 


from Burns, tha ther poet of the peo- 


ple, with whom he has sometimes been 


compared But, on the other hand, 


Béranger loved the dweller in the city, 


the mk the ouvrier, industrious, 
] 


of enthusiasm and also 


ence, passionate, with the heart 
and with free, adventurous 


1] 


loved him even in his | 


ideas. H wults, 
aided him in his pove rty, consoled him 
with his songs. Before all i 
loved the eet, and the stree 
his love 

His father was a 


ied many employments, 


c rele ss, dissip ie d 


» rise from the ranks of 


times shocket 


errant 


Béranger. 


judiced him. 


] 
i 


parents in Par- 
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is, and afterwards sent to a school in the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, where, on the 
14th of July, 1789, he saw the Bastille 
taken, he pursued his primary studies 
He 


Latin, a circumstance which 


very irregularly. never learned 


always pre- 
life, he 


times blushed at not knowing it, and yet 


Later in some- 


mentioned the fact so often as almost 


to make one believe he was proud of it. 
The truth is, that this want of classical 
training must have been felt more pain- 
fully by Béranger than it would have 
been by almost any other person; for 
full of 


artifice, 


Béranger was a studied poet, 


combinations, of allusion and 
even in his pleasantry,—a delicate poet, 
moreover, of the school of Boileau and 
Horace. 

The / 
Antoine, even, 


Saint- 


the 


nsion in the Faubourg 
too much for 
father. He 


taken away and sent to Péronne, in Pi- 


was 


narrow means of his was 


cardy, to an aunt who kept an inn in one 


of the st irbs, at the sion of the Royal 


Sword. It was while he was with this 


1] ee od . 
excellent person, who had a mind supe- 


rior to her condition, that he began to 


form himself by the reading of good 


His 


s aroused by the spectac le of the 


French authors. intellicence 


was 


| 
, the invasion by the 


issing under his eyes. 
j | armies 
roar of cannon, 


heard at thi 


with 


lition, the 
s frontier 
patriotism 
n him, 
revived 
| ecli 


yse 


t 
I 


ould 


It was this 


say 
the only, passion of my life.” 
ove which was his best inspll ition as 


love of country, and with it of 


Out of devotion to these great 
; his worship, he will even con- 

y be some- 
n there is a 


Fran e 


that she should not « 


necessity for 


should be great and 


it That 
ase to be 


ss 
elorious, 
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democratic, and to advance toward a 
democracy more and more equitable and 
favorable to all,—such were the aspira- 
tions and the programme of Béranger. 
He 


childhood he had an aversion, almost a 
of the 


far as to say that in his 


woes so 
roa 


hatred, for Voltaire, on account 
insult to patriotism in his famous poem 
of La Pucelli 


while acknowledging all his admirable 


; and that afterwards, even 


qualities and the services he rendered to 
the cause of humanity, he could acquire 
only a very faint taste for his writings. 
This is a striking singularity, if Béranger 
does not exaggerate it a little; it is al- 
most an ingratitude,—for Voltaire is one 
of his nearest and most direct masters. 
There is, indeed, a third passion which 
disputes with those for country and equal- 
ity the heart of Béranger, and which he 
shares fully with Voltaire——the hatred, 
namely, will not say of Christianity, 
but of religious hypocr , of Jesuitic 
Tartufery. What Voltaire did 


merable pamphlets, facelie, and philo- 


in innu- 


sophie diatribes, Béranger did in songs. 
He gave a refrain, and with it popular 
currency to the anti-clerical attacks and 
Voltaire; he 


his violin and made them sing with the 


mockeries of set them to 


horsehair of his bow. Béranger was in 

this respect only the minstrel of Voltaire. 
Bold 

Reveren 1 


much in 


songs against hypocrites, the 
Fathers and the Tartufes, so 
the 


the 


favor under Restoration, 


and some which carry attack yet 


higher, and which sparkle with the very 
Batard du 


patriotic songs, like Le 


spirit of buffoonery, like Le 
Pape ; beautiful 
vieux Drapeau; and beautiful songs of 
vieux 
chief 


ite and intertwine to 


humanity and equality, like Le 


Vagabon i; { are the three 


branches which 


make the poetic crown of Béranger in 


his best days, and they had their root in 
passions which with him were profound 
and living,—hatred of superstition, love 
of country, love of humanity and equal- 
ity. 

His aunt at Péronne was superstitious, 
and during thunder-storms had recourse 


to all kinds of expedients, such as signs 


Béranger. 
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of the cross, holy-water, and the like. 
One day the lightning struck near the 
house and knocked down young Béran- 
ger, who was standing on the door-step. 
and 


He was insensible for some time, 


they thought him killed. His first words, 
on recovering consciousness, were, “ Well, 
what good did your holy-water do?” 

At Péronne he finished his very irregu- 
lar course of study at a kind of primary 
school founded by a philanthropic citi- 


} 


During the Directory, 


zen. attempts 
were made all over France to get up free 
institutions 


or ie@3s 


for the young, on plans more 
reasonable or absurd, by men 
had fed Emile 


and invented variations upon his system. 


who upon Rousseau’s 
On leaving school, Béranger was placed 
with a printer in the city, where he be- 
came a journeyman printer and composi- 
tor, which has occasioned his being often 
compared to Franklin,—a comparison of 
which he is not unworthy, in his love for 
the progress of the human race, and the 
piquant and ingenious turn he knew how 
to give to good sense. From this first 
employment as printer Béranger ac- 
quired and retained great nicety in lan- 
guage and grammar. He insisted on it, 
in his counsels to the young, more than 
seems natural in a poet of the people. 
He even exaggerated its importance 
somewhat, and might seem a purist. 
Béranger’s father reappeared suddenly 
during the Directory and reclaimed his 
Paris. The 


formed connections in Brit- 


whom he carried to 
had 


tany with the royalists. He 


son, 
father 
had become 
steward of the household of the Count- 
mother of the famous 


Marshal 


Bour- 


ess of Bourmont, 
Bourmont who was afterwards 
of France and Minister of War. 
mont himself, then young, was living in 
Paris, in order the better to conspire for 
The 


elder Béranger was neck-dec P in these 


the restoration of the Bourbons. 
intrigues, and was even prosecuted after 
the discovery of one of the numerous 
conspiracies of the day, but acquitted for 
want of proof. He was the banker and 
money-broker of the party,—a wretched 
of the 


banker enough! The narrative 
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son enables a miserable 


| 1 
ner 


' political intriguers, of 


business was 
This near v 


royalist 


engaged in. 


to all manner of expe- 
dients a ng at bay, of adven- 
shrink from the 


not even the infernal-ma- 


turers Ww id not use 


of any m 
chine, did not dispose the young man 


already d with republican senti- 


ments to « them, and this initiation 


into th ecrets of the party was not 


likely to him with much respect 
had too 


en and things behind the 


for the fu Restoration. He 
early s¢ 
ather, in 


scenes. consequence of 


his swin hi transac tions, made a bank- 
ruptey, which reduced the son to poverty 
and filled him with crief and shame. 


He was nt 


courage a hope 
I 


yw twenty years old; he had 


», and he already wrote 


sorts of subjects,—serious, 


verses « 


religious, and tragic. One day, 


when he made 


in special distress, he 


up a litth ket of his best verses and 


them to Lucien Bonaparte, with a 


sent 
letter, in which he set forth his unhappy 


Lucien loved literature, and 


situation 


piqued himself being author and 


on 


poet. He 


was pleased with the attempts 


of the young man, and made him a 
present of the salary of a thousand or 
hundred frances to which he was 
Institute. It 
first step out of the pov- 


h he had been plunged for 


; and he 


> 
» a Bonaparte, 


twelve 
entitled as member of the 
was Béranger’s 
was indebted for 
and to the 
1 Bonaparte of the fam- 
ially crateful 


to the 


Vavs espe 
A i 


for it ien, and somewhat 


Bon pare in rene ral. 


+} 


Receiving a small appointment in the 


University thro ivh the in- 


Arnault, 


ien Bon iparte, Béranger 


bureau o 
tervention of the Academician 
Lu 
} 


luring the last six years 


a friend of 
lived 
the ed to esi 


mana 


Em o 


ape 
I 
shouldered 


1 
the never 


‘eserved himself to sing 


day, but had 
He 


into a singing club called The 


as soldier. 


7 
Béranger. 
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Cellar, all of whose members were song- 
writers and good fellows, pre sided over 
by Désaugiers, the lord of misrule and 
Béranger, after his 


the Caveau, at 


oy ; : 
of jolly minstrels. 


lmission to first con- 


tended with Désaugiers in his own style, 
s and 


He 


song of 


sriousnes 


but already a ground of s« 
thought showed through his gayety. 

te at this time his celebrated 
the Roi d’ Yvetot, in which, while he cari- 
catured the little play-ki he king in 
med to be 


juering Em- 


+ 
cotton 


nightcap, he er 


ereat 


y satirizing the 
ror himself. 
The Empire fell, and Bi 


tated for some time to take 


ranger hesi- 

irt against 
the Bourbons. It ill after the 
battle of Waterloo return of 


Louis XVIII. under convoy of allied 


| the P ission 


Was not 
and 

the 
armies, that he began to fee 
of patriotism blaze up anew within him 
whit h soon 


Meanwhile he 


in which a slight sen- 


tate stinging 


} ; 


ume darts of steel. 


and dic 
bec 


sones 


pretty songs, 
timent of melancholy mingled with and 
heightened the intoxication of wine and 
pleasure. La bonne Vieille is his chef- 
d’euvre in this style. He arranged the 
design of these little pieces carefully, 
sketching his subjects beforehand, and 
herein belongs to the French school, that 
school which left nothing to 


old classic 


chance. He composed his couplets slow- 
ly, even those which seem the most easy. 
Commonly the song came to him through 
the refrain ;—he caught the butterfly by 
when he had seized the re- 


frain, he finished at intervals, and put in 


the wings ; 
the nicer shadings at leisure. He wrote 
hardly ten songs a year at the time of his 
It has sin e 


marked that they smell of the 


ereatest fecundity. been re- 
lamp here 


no one had eyes 


and the 


and there; but at first 


except for the 


rose, the vine, 
} 
r the 
man- 
blunders 
mains of the old g and . * th shot 
Marshal Ney and 


t reaction 


hor- 
the 


The Jesuit party in- 


others: a 


many 
rible roy ili ensanguined 


South of France. 
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sinuated itself at Court, and assumed to 
govern as in the high times of the con- 
Louis XIV. 


spirit of the 


fessors of It was hoped to 


conquer the Revolution, and 


to drive modern France back to the 


days before 1789; hence thousands of 
realized, 


To- 


wards 1820 the liberal opposition organ- 
I 


hateful things impossible to be 


and thousands of ridiculous 


ones. 


ized itself in the Chambers and in the 


The Muse ot 


its assistance under the 


press. Béranger came to 


mask of gay rail- 


lery. He was the angry bee that 
whose stings are not harm- 


stung 
flying, ind 
less ; nay, he would fain have made them 
mortal to the enemy. Te hated even 
Louis XVIII, a king who was esteemed 
tolerably wise, and more intelligent than 
his party. “I stick my pins,” said Béran- 
ger, “into the calves of Louis XVIIL” 
One the fat 


small-clothes, his legs as big as posts and 


must have seen king in 
round as pin-cushions, to appreciate all 
the point of the epigram. 

Béranger had been very intimate since 
1815 with the Deputy Manuel, a man 
of sense 


to the 


and courage, but very hostile 


Bourbons, and who, for words 
spoken from the Tribune, was expelled 
from the Chamber of Deputies and de- 
Though 
intimate with many influential members 
of the 


clared incapable of reélection. 


opposition, such as Laflitte the 


banker, and General Sebastiani, it 
only with Manuel that Bé 


ly agreed. It 


was 
unger perfect- 
me 
Pi re la 
Manuel 


mattress 


is by his side, in the s 
tomb, that he 
Chaise, ‘ 
he always slept on th 
had 


Béranget 


now reposes in 


and after the death of 
upon 
which his friend breathed his last. 
Manue! and 
eal to the 
that it 


ern spirit of France, with the « 


ultra-inimi- 
believed 


e with the mod- 


were 


Restoration. 


nm 
Phe y 

. “Tony 
Was irreconcilabd 
ommon 


sense of the new form of society, and 


they accordingly did their best to goad 
and irritate it, 
ter. 


deputies, 


never giving any quar- 


At certain times, oth opposition 
Foy. 


prudent 


such as General woul 


have advised a more course 


which would not have rendered the 


Bourbons impossible by attacking 


Béranger. 
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so fiercely as to push them to extremes. 
However this might have been, poetry 
is always more at home in excess than in 
moderation. Béranger was all the more 
a poet at this period, that he was more 
The Bourbons and the 


Jesuits, his two most violent 


impassioned. 
itipathies, 
served him well, and made him write his 
best and most spirited songs. Hence his 


great success. The people, who never 
perceive nice shades of opinion, but love 


oves and 


and hate absolutely, at once adoy 


ranger as the singer of its 


] 
] 
t 


hatreds, the avenger of the ok my, ol 
national glory and freedom, and the in- 
The 


spirit prisoned in these little couplets, 


augurator or prophet of the future. 


these tiny bodies, is of amazing force, 
and has, one might almost say, a devilish 
audacity. In larger compositions, breath 
would doubtless have failed the poet,— 
the greater space would have been an 
injury to him. Even in songs he has a 
constrained air sometimes, but this con- 
straint gave him more force. He pro- 
duces the impression of superiority to his 
class. 

Béranger had given up his little post at 
the University before declaring open war 
against the government. He was before 
lone indicted, and in 1822 condemned to 
several months’ imprisonment, for hay- 
ing scandalized the throne and the : 

| 
less; he w 
« They 


said some one to him. “So much the 


His popularity became at once bound- 
is sensible of it, and enjoyed it. 
re going to indict your songs,” 
be r!” he replied, “ that 
He thought so well of this gilding, 
the ministry of M. 


Martienac, a very moderate m 


will cilt-edge 
them.” 
that in 1828, during 
in and of 


a conciliatory semi-liberalism, he found 


means to get indicted again and to un- 
condemnation, by 


dergo a new attacks 


which some even of his friends then 


thought untimely. Once again Béranger 
was impassioned; he declared his ene- 
mies incurable and incorrigible; and 
1830, 


° P 7 
soon came the ordinances of July, 


and the 


prove him right. 


Revolution in their train, to 


In 1830, at the moment when the 
















1858. | 


Revolution took place, the popularity of 


Béranger was at its height. His opinion 
I 


was much deferred to in the course taken 


after “the three great days.’ 


during and 
The intimate friend of most of the chiefs 


of the opposition who were now in pow- 
i I 
er, of great influence with the 


young, 


and trusted by the people, it was essen- 
tial that he should not oppose the plan 
of making the Duke of Orleans King. 
Béranger, in his Bic graphy, spe iks mod- 
estly of his part in these movements. 


In his 


deal to himself. 


mversations he attribute 

He loved to describe 
midst of the people who 
Hétel of M. Laffitte, 


listening to ea 


himself in the 


surrounded the 


~O- 





and coming 1, COn- 


ing 


sulted by all, and continually sent for by 


Laffitte, who confined to his arm- 


was 


chair by a swollen foot. 


hes 


Laflitte’s ear that it was 


el eing the 


longed, he 





. ae 
ion pre whist red In 
time to decide 


Duke 


leans to King pretty soon, the Revolu- 


for, if they did not take the of Or- 


tion was in danger of turning out an 


émeute. He gave this advice simply as 


a patriot, for he was not of the Orleans 
party. 


friends, the repu 


came out, his younger 


blicans, reproached him ; 
is not i 


but he replied, “ It a king I want, 


but only a plank to get over the stream.” 
He set the first example of disrespect for 
the plank he thought so useful; indeed 


the « my itself is rather a con- 


rison 


temptuous one. 


He afterwards behaved, however, with 
creat sense and wisdom. He declined all 
offices and honors, considering his part as 
political songster at an en 1. In 1833 he 
1.1°..1 1 1] : . Ley 
published a collection in which were re- 
marked some songs of a h r order, less 





reshadowed 


ind more peaceful de 


partisan, und in which he fi 
a broader 


After thi 


mocracyv. 


continual] 

solved 

in orc ) 

went 

and 

cony ional life of Paris was too dear to 


In sex 


irned to live 


though always much visited by his troops 


him, and he ret 


} ° 
usion, 
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of friends, and much sought after. In leay- 
ing Paris during the first years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, and closing, as he called 


it, his consulting office, his chief aim was 





to escape the questions, solicitations, and 
confidences of opposite parties, in all of 
which he continued to have many friends 
would gladly have brought him over 
i He did not 


iking. 
wish to be any longer what he h id been 








so much,—a consulting politician ; but he 


did not cease to be tical philoso- 


pher with a crowd of 





es, and a con- 


iltine democrat. Chateaubriand, La- 
mennais, Lamartine,—the chiefs of par- 
ties at first totally opposed to hi own.— 


a aa a : ' 
e to seek his friendship, and 


| loved to 
_— 


and refresh themselves in his con- 





re pose 
versation. He enjoyed, a little mischiev- 
ously, seeing one of them (Chateau- 
briand) lay aside his royalism, another 
his Catholicism, and 


the third (Lamartine) forget his 


(Lamennais) abjure 


former 
aristocracy, in visiting him. He looked 


upon this, and justly, as a hom we paid 
to the manners and spirit of the age, of 
which he was the humble but 
represent itive ° 


When the 


unexpectedly, he wz 


Revolution of 1848 








saw immer for F ee s he 
knew her iblishment of the 
pure repu He was of opin- 
ion that it to v out the 
I nare! y that with me 
nd patience it would fall of itself; but 
he had to do with an impatient peopk 








ind he lamented it ‘We had a lad- 
der to go down by iid he ind ‘ 
ve are jumping out of the windo It 
was the ime sentiment of pat m 
mingled 1 certain almost my il 
enthusiasm for great p onality ¢« 

Napoleon, nourished and augmented with 





which 
1851 


growing years, made him accept 





the events of 2 and the new 


The religion of Béranger, which was 


so anti-Catholic, and which seems even to 


have dispensed with Christianity, reduced 
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itself to a vague Deism, which in prin- 
ciple had too much the air of a pleas- 
antry. His Dieu des bonnes gens, which 
he opposed to the God of the congrega- 
tion and the preachers, could not be 
Neverthe- 


less, the poet, as he grew older, grew 


taken seriously by any one. 
more and more attached to this symbol 
of a Deity, indulgent before all else, but 
very real and living, and in whom the 
poor and the suffering could put their 
trust. What passed in the days preced- 
ing his death has been much discussed, 
He 
received, in fact, some visits from the cu- 
rate of the parish of Saint Elizabeth, in 
which he lived. had for- 
merly officiated at Passy,—a little village 
near Paris, where 


and many stories are told about it. 


This curate 


séranger had resided, 
—and was already acquainted with the 
poet. The conversations at these visits, 
according to the testimony of those best 
informed, amounted t and 
the last time the curate came, just as he 


very little; 


Was going out, Béranger, already dying, 
said to him, “ Your profession gives you 
the right to bless me; I also bless you ;— 
pray for me, and for all the unfortunate!” 
The priest and the old man exchanged 
blessings,—the benedictions of two honest 
men, and nothing more. 

Béranger had one rare quality, and it 
was fundamental with him,—obligingness, 
readiness to perform kind offices, human- 
ity carried to the extent of Charity. He 
loved to busy himself for others. To 
some one who said that time lay heavy 
on his hands, he answered, “Then you 
have never o ‘cupied yours If about othe r 
people ? ” “'Take more thought of others 
And 


not out of cu- 


than of yourself” was his maxim. 
he did so occupy himself, 
riosity, but to aid, to succor with advice 
His 


everybody,— to the humblest. the poorest, 


and with deeds. time belonged to 
the first stranger who addressed him and 


told him his sorrows. Out of a very 
small income (at most, four or five thou- 
sand frances a year) he found means to 
He loved, above all, 


poor artisans, men of the people, who ap- 


give much. 


to assist 


pealed to him; and he did it always 


Béranger. 
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without wounding the fibre of manhood 
in them. He loved everything that 
wore a blouse. He had, even stronger 
than the love of liberty, the love of 
equality, the great passion of the French. 

He spent the last years of his life with 
an old friend of his youth by the name 
of Madame This worthy per- 
son died a few months before 


Judith. 
him, and 
he accompanied her remains to the 
church. He 
old when he died. 


was seventy-seven years 

Estimating and comparing chiefly lit- 
erary and poetic merits, some persons in 
that the 
obsequies of Béranger should have been 


France have been astonished 


so magnificently celebrated, while, but 
a few months before, the coffin of an- 
other poet, M. Alfred de Musset, had 
been followed by a mere handful of 
mourners; yet M. de Musset was capa- 
ble of tones and flights which in inspi- 
habitual 
Without attempting 


ration and ardor surpassed the 
range of Béranger. 
here to institute a comparison, there is 
one thing essential to be remarked: in 
Béranger there was not only a poet, but 
a man, and the man in him was more 
considerable than the poet,—the reverse 
of what is the case with so many oth- 
ers. People went to see him, after hay- 
ing heard his songs sung, to tell him how 
much they had been applauded and 
enjoyed, —and, after the first compli- 
ments, found that the poet was a man 
of sense, a good talker on all subjects, 
interested in politics, a wonderful rea- 
soner, with great knowledge of men, 
and characterizing them delicately with 
They 


became sincerely attached to him; they 


a few fine and happy touches. 


came again, and delighted to draw out in 
talk that wisdom armed with epigram, 


that experience full of agreeable coun- 


sels. His pa sions had been the talent of 
1: 
I 


sood sense gave authority 


will- 


Béranger 


the poet; 
those least 


accent nor ular 1 lols 
i ae 


to the man. Even by 
i gy to 
ill al } 


will always be ranked as one of the sub- 


tilest wits of the French school, and as 
something more than this,—as one of the 


acutest servants of free human thought. 
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A/JTIFFIN OF 


f 


How 
we not to milk 


When Indi 


‘ Are 


runs the Hindoo saw? 


when there is a cow? 


1 is giving down generous 





streams of pa raphy to all the greedy 
buckets of the press, shall we not hold 
our pret ul under? As our genial 
young the “ Sap- 





I 
“ T believe 





pies and 


’ would say, 


you, me boy 

Tl con vith us to Cossitollah, and 
we'll have a tiffin of talk; some cloves 
of adventure, with a capsicum or two of 





the 


AY “enTre- 
may repre 


ll stand for 


the custor of the 


eurry 


country 


sent t familiar rice ; a whiff of fresh- 
ness and fragrance from the Mofussil will 
be a ungoes and the dorians; in 
the piqu und grotesqueness of the 
first p Orientalism that may come 
to hand 4 shall recognize the ew 1s 
chow- he chutney and as 10 
the | we will be the beer our- 
selves 

Kits r, remove that orpion 
from t] pu be fore it drops into the 
Sahib’s Hold, miscreant! who 


1+? 


‘For know, 


uty olf 


O Kitmudgar, that there 


and another 
and if the 
of scorpions be to thee as the u: 
1) 


FOciess 


is one women, 


beauty of scorpions; beauty 


liness of 






thy 


women, tl taut 


“*Only a ci 


is in eye. 
wwling kafir, sayest thou, O 
heathen! and straightway goest about to 
stick a fi 


ily, the hapl 


< into a political symbol ? Ver- 
tch shall be 
xl of Fire, that 


enter into thy 


ess WI sacrificed 





unto Agn a timely 


warning may purblind 
soul ! 


‘Here, take 


¢ Sahib br 


this bottle of brandy,— 
indy,’ you perceive,—genuine 


old ‘ London Dock,’—and pour a cordon 


A Tiffin of 





Paragraphs, 
} ; 
ry CLA 


(Vieo 


‘ 


PARAGRAPHS. 


ie, to ‘weave 


that’s 


| i r 
into the midst thereof. See how, in his 
, drunken rage, he wriggles and 


] . } 





and 


venomously snaps! That’s Indian Re- 
volt ! 
Quickly, now light the tran so ! 
-~W hat think u of Anglo-Saxon pow 
1} 1: ,) 
er and hereditary pr 


‘Oho, my Kitmudgar! you begin to 








understand t living fable is not lost 
on you 

But watch your Great Mogul! Bar- 
rackpore, Mee C Li 10W, 
Delhi, five po g pl nges, but impo- 
tent; for every point the Sahib’s fatal 
fire, fire, fire, fire, fire insurmountable, 
ull-subduing *‘ desti ! 

M l l, disé I ea, a Lye l, shiv- 
ering, at wits’ end, a crippled wriggler, 
in the midst of the exultine flames — 
there lies your Great Mogul ! 

But see he scorpi bi 
with ; fortitud 
shameful coil in which its |! 
have twisted it, fiercely ere 
once more, lashes de intly v 
and the ( ! click ! click 
self to death. 

“ And with that ends our figure of 


fir ] ha 
ior oniy tin ] 


Mogul’s; the sul 


ity of suicide is proper to the 


ye . 
speech ; tifulness of the 


defeat Great 





is the 
( orpion 
alone. 


“ Take away the fable, Kitmudg 





I lay in bed this morning half an hour 


after the sun had risen, watching my 








Parsee neighbor on his house-top, and 
thereby lost my drive on the Esplanade 
But I console myself with imagining 


that 


comes every morning from Raneemoo- 


the pretty Chee-chee spinster who 


dy Gully in a green tonjon, and makes 


romantic eyes at me through the silk 
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curtains, missed the Boston gentleman 
with the gray moustache, and was lone- 
some. 

My Parsee 


but by no means as saucy, as ever. 


neighbor is quite as fat, 
Last 
week his youngest be rv died,—little Kirsa- 
jee Samsajee Bonnarjee, a contemplative 
young fire-worshipper, with eyes as pro- 
found as-the philosophy of Zoroaster. I 
saw the dismal procession depart from 
the house, and my heart ached for the 
little Gheber. 

Four awful creatures, that were like 
ghosts, clad all in white, solemnly dumb 
and veiled, bore him away on an iron 
bier. When they arrived at the draw- 
bridge great sheets of copper were spread 
before them, and they crossed upon those ; 
for wood is sacred to their adored Ele- 
ment, and the touch of “ them on whose 
shoulders the dead doth ride” 
lute it. 

So they carried little Kirsajee to Gol- 
gotha, their Place of Skulls, which is a 


would pol- 


dreary, trecless field, encompassed round 
about with a blank wall; and they laid 
him naked in a stone trough on the edge 
of a great pit, and left him there, betak- 
ing them, still solemnly veiled and mute, 
‘o their homes again. 

All but my Parsee neighbor; he went 
and sat him down, like Hagar in the 
wilderness, over against the dead Kirsa- 
jee, “a good way off, as it were a bow- 
shot”; and he lifted up his voice, and 
wept for the lad that was dead. But 
still he waited there, till the crows and 
the Brahminee kites should come to per- 
form the last horrid rites; for to Parsee 
custom the sepulture most becoming to 
men and most acceptable to God is in 
the stomachs of the fowls of the air, in 
the craws of ghoulish vultures and sacrile- 
gious crows. 

And presently there came a great Pon- 
dicherry eagle, snifling the feast from 
afar; and he came alone. Swiftly sailing, 
poised on silent wings, he circled over 
Golgotha, circle within circle, circle below 
circle, over the child sleeping naked, over 
the father watching veiled. 

One moment he flutters, as for a foot- 
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hold on the pinnacle of his purpose; 
then— 


“ Like a thunderbolt he falls.”’ 


Sitting solemnly on the breast of the 


dead boy, the “ grim, ungainly, gaunt, and 


ominous bird” peers with sidelong glance 


into his face, gloating; and then —— 
Immediately my Parsee neighbor up- 

rises in his place, throws aside his veil, 

The Pon- 


dicherry eagle soars screaming to the 


and, shouting, runs forward. 


clouds, and the sorrow-stricken Gheber 
bends over the dear corpse. Is it Heaven 
or Hell? the right eye or the left? Alas, 
the left! 

He beats his breast, he falls upon his 
knees, and cries with frantic gestures to 
the setting Sun; but the sullen god only 
draws a cloud before his face, and leaves 
Then 
my Parsee neighbor arises and girds up 


his poor worshipper to despair. 


his loins, muffles his haggard face more 
closely than before, and with dishevelled 
beard, and chin sadly sunk upon his 
breast, turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, and meeting no man’s 
gaze, wends silently homeward. 
To-morrow he will take his wife and 
go to Bombay, to feed with consecrated 
Sacred Flame 
the Magi brought from Persia, when they 


sandal-wood and oil the 


were driven thence with all their people 
to Ormuz. But the name of little Kir- 
sajee will cross their lips no more; his 
memory is a forbidden thing in the house- 
hold ; he is as if he never had been. 
When Brahminee kite, and adjutant, 
and white-breasted crow have done their 
ghoulish office on little Kirsajee, his 
bones shall lie bleaching under the piti- 
less eye of his people’s blazing god, till 
the rains come, and fill the pit, and carry 
the waste of Gheber skeletons by subter- 
raneous sewers down to the sea. But 
the Pondicherry eagle took the left eye 
first; wherefore the most pious deeds 
of merit, to be performed by my Parsee 
neighbor,—even a hospital for maimed 
dogs, or feeding the Sacred Flame with 
great store of sandal-wood and precious 
gums, or tilling the earth with a dili- 


gence equivalent to the efficacy of te® 











thousand prayers,—can hardly suffice to 


oul of little Kirsajee, the For- 


three months’ 


Th is a blood-feud of 


stand etween two members of our 
hous | 
On aay Lootee. the chuprasse 3 





i 


eat, took ‘Tchoop, the khansamah’s mon- 
key vares, as he was sunning him- 
self ¢ he house-top, and with scratching 
and s r, sudden and furious, so star- 
tled | that he threw himself over the 
para » the crowded Cossitollah, and 
wou I been killed by the fall, had 
he n need to alight on the volumi- 
nous n of a dandy hurkaru from 


Mint. As it 


sustained a compound fracture, and his 


was, one of his arms 


red so friehtful a shock, that 


nerves sulit 


it was only by a miracle of surge 








the n patient nursing, that 
ever ! wed to his wonted ar 
Sava 

But 1e day of retributi l: 
Lootee has had kittens. There were 
five of them in the original litter; but 
only e remains. Tchoop tossed two 


of them from the house-top when no 


dandy hurkaru from the Mint was below 


to soften t fall; the old adjutant-bird, 


that for three years has stood on one lee 
on the Parsee’s godown, gobbled up an- 
other as it lay choked in the south ve- 


randa; while the dismayed sirdar found 
the head of a fourth jammed inextricably 
in the neck of his sacred lotah, wherewith 


he performs his pious ablutions every 
morning 


On tl 


at the ghaut. 

other hand, Lootee has made 

prize of about three inches of Te hoop’s 

tail, and di the house 

for a trophy It is a blood-feud, fierce 
= 


and implacable as any between Afghans, 


. . 
splays it 


all ys 
ali OVeT 


and there’ 


$s no knowing wh sre it will all 
end. 

In Europe the monkey is a cynic, in 
South 
Africa 
—I 


stranger, for in 


America an overworked slave, in 

citizen, but in India an imp, 
the the Western 
the 


mean to eve of 


the estimation of 


is mythologically a demigod, 


native he 
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and soci 
the c pit il of Gi 


ly two—Mr 


uly a guest. At Ahmedabad, 


izerat, there are 


De Ward says thr 


certain- 


c —hos- 








pitals for sick and lame monkeys, who 
in provided with salaried phy- 
I pay 
Siclans, apoth rics, and nurse 
| 
In the famous Hindoo epic, the ta- 
mayana” of Valmiki,—* by singing and 
; ae _ “ 
¢ which continually a man may 
if n to the h rhe st state ol enjoyment, 
and be shortly admitted to fraternity 
with the cous,” the exploits of H ona- 
munta, the Divine Monkey, are gravely 
related, with a dramatic for and figu- 
rativeness that hold a street a idience 
spell-bound an imag- 
ination the * the plot 
] 





she besought Vishnu, with many tears 





and vows of peculi adoration, to put 
forth his streneth of arms and arts against 
her abominable tormentors, and rout them 
utterly. The god was gracious; whence 
his nine avatars, or incarnations, $s fish, 
as tortoise, as boar, as man-lion, as dwarf 





rahmin- 


Brahmin, as suram,—the 


rew the 


warrior who overt 
soldier-caste ; the eight 


Ksh riya, or 


peared 


ehth avatar ap 
in the person of Krishna, and 
Boodh. 


seventh 


the ninth 
in that of 
incarnation was 
avatar of Rama, and it is t 
* Ramayana” celebrates. 
Vishnu proce¢ ds to be born unto Doo- 
surath, King of Ayodhya, (Oude ,) as the 
a. Noth- 
thereupon 
Rama has attained the marriageable age, 


Prince Rama, or Ramchund 


ing remark ible occurs until 


when he espouses Seeta, daughter of the 
Kine of Mithili. 

Immediately 
hero’s 


ing urn ot 


Mrs. Mithili, 


aw, being of an intrigu- 


old 


] 


our 
mother-in- 


1 


mind, applies herself to the 





amiable task of wor 


: ying the poor old 
King of hie 
life ; 


Doosurath, 


Avodhya out of his crown or 
that 


sake of peace and 


‘Il does she succeed, 


for the 


and so w 


would fain abdicate in favor of 


quietness, 
his son. 


But Rama will have none of his royal- 
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ty. Was it for bored kings and mis- 
chief-making mothers-in-law, he asks, 
speaking with the ante-natal memories 
of Vishnu, that he came among the sons 
of men? Not at all! he has a mission, 
and he bides his time. For the present 
he will take his wife Seeta, whose will is 
his, and fo oul into the wilderness, there 
to build him a hut of bamboos and ban- 
ian-boughs and palmyra-leaves, and be— 
Seeta and he—two jolly yogees, that is, 
religious gypsies—living on grass-roots, 


wild rice, and white ants, and being dirty 


and devout to their heart’s content. 





So they went; and for a little w 
they enjoyed, undisturbed, their yogee- 
ish ideas of a good time. But by-and- 
by tidings came to Rawunna—the giant 
with ten heads and twice ten arms, that 
was King of Lunka (Ceylon)—of the 
plots of Mrs. Mithili, the disgust of old 


Doosurath, the distraction of the king- 


dom of Ayodhya, and the whimsical ad- 
venture of Rama and Seeta. 

And immediately Rawunna, the giant, 
is seized in all his heads and arms with 
a great longing to know what manner of 
man this Rama may be, that he should 
prefer the yogee’s breech-cloth to the 
royal purple, a hut of leaves, with only 
his Seeta, to a harem of a hundred 
wives, white ants and paddy to the white 


camel’s flesh and golden partridges of 


Ayodhya’s imperial repasts. Especially 


is he curious as to the charms of Seeta, 







as to the migh ¢ wherewithal she 





renders mono 





amy acceptable to an 
Ayodhyan prince. 

By Indra! he will see for himself! 
So, pleading exhaustion from the cares 
of state, and ten headaches of trouble 
and dyspepsia, he announces his inten- 
tion to make an excursion a few hun- 
dred coss into the country for the bene- 
fit of his health ; and taking twenty car- 
pet-bags in his hands, he sets out, in his 
monstrous way, for Ayodhya, leaving his 
kingdom in the care of a blue dwarf 
with an eye in the back of his neck. 

With seven-coss strides he comes to 
Ayodhya, and straightway finds the ban- 
ian hut in the forest, where Rama dwells 
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with Seeta in the devout dirtiness of 
their jolly yogeery. 

The god has gone abroad in search of 
a dinner, and is over the hills to the 
sandy nullahs, where the white ants are 
fattest; while that greasy Joan, Seeta, 


doth keel the pot” at home. 
Then Rawunna, the giant, assuming 
1¢ shape of a pi | 


rim yogee rolung to 


he Caves of Ellora——with Gayntree, 





rit mystical text, on his lips, and the 
shadow of Siva’s beard in his soul,—rolls 


io Rama’s door, and cries, “ Alms, alms, 





in the name of the Destroyer!” 

And Seeta comes forth, with water in 
a palm-leaf and grass-roots in the fold of 
her saree; and when she beholds the false 
yogee her heart blooms with pity, so that 
her smile is as the alighting of butterflies, 
and her voice as the rustling of roses. 

But, behold you, as she bends over the 
prostrate yogee, and, saying, “ Drink 
from the cup of Vishnu!” offers the 
crisp leaf to his dusty lips, a great spasm 
of desire impels the impostor; and, fling- 
ing off the yoree, he leaps erect, Ra- 
wunna, the Abhorred! 

With ten mouths he kisses her; with 
twenty arms he clasps her; and away, 
away to Lunka! while yet poor Seeta 
gasps with fear. 

When Rama returned and found no 
Seeta, his soul was seized with a mighty 
horror; and a blankness, like unto the 
mystery of Brahm, fell upon his heart. 
He shed not a tear, but the sky wept 
floods ; he uttered not a groan, but Earth 
shook from her centre, and the moun- 
tains fell on their faces. But Rama, 
stupefied, stood stock still where he was 
stricken, and stared, till his eyelids stif- 
fened, at the desolate hut, at the desolate 
hearth. 

Then all the angels in heaven, who 
had witnessed the crime of Rawunna, and 
his flight, passed into the forms of mon- 
keys ; and a million of them made a mon- 
key chain, that the rest of the celestial 
host might descend into the banian-groves 
of Ayodhya. 


through each glowing hand, and quick 


The tails glide swiltly 


as lightning on the trees they stand. 
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And the king said, “I have been 
foolish, I have been weak, to waste words 
on this kafir. Am not I a mighty mon- 
arch? Am not Ia terrible giant? Let 
him be cast out!” 

And again Hoonamunta mocked him, 


saying, “ His insanity is past! fetch him 


the rice-pounder that he may gird him- 


self! fetch him the gong that he may 
cover his fect!” 

And Hoonamunta would have sat on 
the throne, on Rawunna’s right hand ; 
but Rawunna thrust him off, and cursed 
him. 


So Hoonamunta took his tail in his 


hand, and pulled and pulled; and the 
tail grew, and grew,—a fathom, a fur- 


long, a whole coss. 

And Hoonamunta coiled it on the 
floor, a lofty coil, on the right hand of 
the throne, hicher and hich r, till it 
overlooked the g iden cushion of the 
king; and Hoonamunta laughed. 

Then Rawunna turned him to his 
counsellors, and said, “ What shall we 
do with this audacious fellow ?” 

And with one voice all the counsellors 
cried, “ Burn his tremendous tail ! ” 

And the king commanded :— 


“ Let all the dwarfs of Lunka 





So they went, and broue 


ht as many 


its could lift, and a 


rs as ten strong ria} 





thousand maunds of tar. 


And they soaked the rags in the t: 





even as Rawunna had commanded, and 
bound them all at once on the tremen- 
dous tail of Hoonamunta. 

And when they had done this, the 
king said, “ Lead him forth, and light 
him !” 

And they led him forth inte the great 
Midaun, hard by the triple pagoda; and 
they lighted his tail with a torch. And 
immediately the flames leaped to the 
skies, and the smoke filled all the city. 


Then Hoonamunta broke away from 





his captors, and with a loud laugh started 


on his fiery race—over house-tops and 


hay-ricks, through close bazaars and dry 
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rice-fields, through the porticoes of pal- 
aces and the por hes of pagod is, —kind- 
ling a roaring conflagration as he went. 
And all the people pursued him, 
screaming with fear, imploring mercy, 
imploring pardon, crying, “Spare us, 


and we will make you our high-priest! 


Spare us, and you shall be our king!” 

But Hoonamunta staid not, till, having 
laid halt’ the city in flames, he ascended 
to the top of a lofty tower to survey his 
work with satisfaction. 

Thither the great men of Lunka fol- 
lowed him,—the princes, and the Brah- 
mins, and the victorious chieftains, the 
strong giants, and the cunning dwarfs. 

And when they were all! gathered un- 
derneath the tower, and in the porch of 
it, he shook it, till it fell and crushed a 
thousand of the first citizens. 

Then Hoonamunta sped away north- 
ward to Ayodhya, extinguishing his tail 
in the sea as he went. 

And when he came to where his army 


my 


lay, he found them all waiting in silence. 
When he entered the hut of Rama, the 
bereaved one still lay on his face. But 
Hoonamunta spake softly in his ear: 
“My Lord, arise! for Seeta calls you 
and her heart sickens within her that 
you come not!” 

Immediately Rama uprose, and stood 
erect, and all the god blazed in his « yi‘ 
and he oTeW in the sight of Hox namunta 
until his stature was as the stature of 
Rawunna, the giant, and his countenance 
as the countenance of Indra, Kin 


was 
of Heaven. 





And he went forth, ; l tood at the 
head of Hoonamunta’s monkey host, and 


called for a sword; and when they gave 
him one, it became alive in his hand, and 
was a sword of flame; and when they 
gave him a spear, lo! it became his slave, 
flying whithersoever he bade it, and strik- 


ine where he listed. 
S 


» Rama and Hoonamunta, with all 


their monkey host, took up their march 
for Lunka. 

When they came to the sea (which is 
the Gulf of Manaar) there was no bridge ; 


but Rama mounted the back of Hoona- 





—— 
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munta, and called to the host to follow 





a throne in heaven,—Seeta, the faithful 

him; and all the monkeys leaped across. wife, on the left hand of Rama,—and 
Then immediately they fell upon Lun- Hoonamunta on his right hand, the 

ka; and Rama slew Rawunna, the Mon-_ shrewd and courageous friend. 

ster, and rescued the delighted Seeta. Who would not be a monkey in Hin- 
And now those three sit together on dostan? 


{3 
THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


Ou, that last day in Lucknow fort! 
We knew that it was the last, 
rhat the enemy’s lines crept surely on, 


And the end was coming fast. 


lo yield to that foe was worse than death, 
And the men and we all worked on; 

It was one day more of smoke and roar, 
And then it would all be done. 


There was one of us, a corporal’s wife, 
A fair, young, gentle thing, 
¢ Wasted with fever in the siege, 


And her mind was wandering. 


She lay on the ground, in her Scottish plaid, 
And I took her head on my knee : 

“When my father comes hame frae the pleugh,” she said, 
“ Oh! then please wauken me.” 


She slept like a child on her father’s floor 
In the flec king of woodbine-shade, 
When the house-dog sprawls by the open door, 


And the mother’s wheel is staid. 


It was smoke and roar and powder-stench, 
And hopeless waiting for death ; 
And the soldier’s wife, like a full-tired child, 


Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 


I sank to sleep; and I had my dream 
Of an English village-lane, 
And wall and garden ;—but one wild scream 


i Brought me back to the roar again. 


Chere Jessie Brown stood listening 
Till a sudden gladness broke 
All over her face, and she caught my hand 


And drew me near, as she spoke :— 
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“The Hielanders/ Oh! dinna ye he: 
The slogan far awa ? 

The McGregor’s? Oh! I ken it weel; 


It’s the grandest o’ them a’! 


r 


“ God bless thae bonny Hielanders! 
We're saved! we're saved!” she cried; 
And fell on her knees; and thanks to God 


Flowed forth like a full flood-tide. 


Along the battery -line her cry 


Had fallen among the men, 





And they started back ;—they were there to die ; 
But was life so near them, then ? 


They listened for life ; the rattling fire 
Far off, and the far-off roar, 
Were all; and the colonel shook his head, 


And they turned to their guns once more. 


But Jessie said, “ The slogan’s done ; 
But winna ye hear it noo, 

The Camphe ls are comin’ ? It’s noa dream ; 
Our succors hae broken through !” 

We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 
But the pipes we could not hear ; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 
And knew that the end was near. 


It was not long ere it made its way,— 
A shrilling, « 


It was no noise from the strife afar, 


el ss sound : 





Or the sappers under ground 


It was the pipes of the Highlanders ! 
And now they played Auld Lang Syne ; 

It came to our men like the voice of God, 
And they shoute d along th | line. 

And they wept and shook one another’s hands, 
And the women sobbed in a crowd ; 

And every one knelt down where he stood, 
And we all thanked God aloud. 


That happy time, when we welcomed them, 
Our men put Jessie first ; 
And the general gave her his hand, and cheers 


Like a storm from the soldiers burst. 





And the pipers’ ribbons and tartans streamed, 
Marching round and round our line ; 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears 
As the pipes played Auld Lang Syne. 
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NEW ENGLAND MINI 


Dr. Spracue, of Albany, has added 
to the liter 





octavo volumes, containing biographical 
accounts of the Congregational clergy of 


New England, from 


until the year 1841. The book has been 


earliest settlement 





for the most part compiled from letters 


urnished bv different individuals, who. 
k vledge or 


either t ougn 





had the most intimate 


ith the subjects of which 





here sketched, though 
perte tly nd d lL, are in so oreat a 


degree the result of peculiar political 


influences, that it would be difficult to 
suppose the existe nce elsewhe re than 
in New England. We have therefore 

this book as a kind of stand- 


which to take a glance at 





ana I u pit. 








n of govern- 


—s. 2 } } 4] 
ment in New England was a theocra 


tA 











of tl of Church and State 
i€ l I ] id pe uliar powers 
| | 
é s, which, it is but f to 
1 to the advantage of the 
, t} has or lly 
b it WW nv Dp ] le 
I 
A ] ] eal vy he t} 
dem« t ‘ ‘ which these men 
themselves |] fostered, worked its 
log l re by de x them ill 
special i I : leay , them 
| a 
! ! s, to make then 
N e i e ot char a to 
be | other men at 
I I t 
tl : 1 what they could de 
It is le to the intelligence and 
ales ‘ is body of men that the 
more far-sichted among them received 
~~ ae ae 
this change with satisfaction; that they 
: i ee ae 
were such uncommonly fair logicians as 


to be willing to accept the direct infer- 
ence from principles which they had 
been foremost to inculcate, and, like men 


mind and clear conscience, 





sTERS. 


were not afraid to rest their claim to in- 
fluence and deference on the manfulness 


ich the y should strive to deserve 


with w 
them. 


Dr. Sprague’s 





contains pictures 


of life under both the old régime and 


the new. The following extract from 
tl venerable Josiah Quincy’s recollee- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. French, of Ando- 


ver, is interesting, as an illustration of 























the olden times. 
M l I it rma 1 it, h Ss olter 
y + I ] tat v + ng 
++ > \ »} g? } y ¢ j 
R Ir. I | her ’ 
f e, when a child; which was in- 
teres 1s a statement of the manners of 
rly times in Ma usetts, before 
pow whi 
( r ed the s 
een broken I period 
‘ 760 1 the Revolut 
| A VW } € nt 
i 1 LO 5 Att u 
is I n tl meet gf 
¢ s hich. of im- 
‘ I should think 
t t t es i ese 
te times. It was 
] the + 
s | t parson- 
¢ 1 the f could see the pas 
pa 
t ued f 
| m . ition 
. i ne 
] hind 
¢ the t the 
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A non t of s ce the 
} l 1 his I 
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x side ot 
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a I ‘arr 
ant &( ewhat ¢ pr 
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s the door « b re 
procession reache places. 


he churck 


* As soon as the 1, 
tood until 


the whole congregat 
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the pastor was in the pulpit and his famil) 























seated,—until which was done the whole as- 
sembly continued standing. e clos f 
the service the congre 1s 1 1 i 
and his family had left the chu before y 
one moved towards the d 

“ Forenoon and same course 
of proceeding was |! ve of the rev 
erential relation in which the e ackn - 
edged that they stood towards c 
man. 

Such 1m M 
Dowse in revi us t I 
birth, and 
not as part ol ctions ihe proces 
sion from the parsonage, the disapy " 
of the on the ippe ince of the ( 
sion, and that their pastor was received \ 
every mark of decorum and I 
remember, but of their rising a ranee 





and standing after the servic« 


departed, I have no recollection; my tim 





almost twenty years after that narrated by 
Mrs. Dowse. During that period the Revolu- 


tion had commenced.” 


Some might think it an advantage, 
if more of the decorum and reverence 
of such a state of society had been pre- 
served to our day; for this respect paid 
to the minister was but part of a gen- 
eral and all-pervading system. Children 
were more reverential to their parents, 
scholars to their teachers, the people to 
their magistrates. A want of reverence 
threatens now to become the besetting 
sin of America, whether young or old 

The clergy of New England have, as 
a body, been distinguished for a rare 
union of the speculative and the practi- 
cal. In both points they have been so 
remarkable, that in observing the great 
development of either of these qualities 
by itself one would naturally suppose 


that there was no room for the other. 
Generally speaking, they were rural 


» small as to 


pastors,—living on salaries s 
afford hardly a nominal support; and in 
order to bring up their families and give 
their sons a college education, it was ne- 
cessary to understand fully the practical 
savoir faire. Accordingly, they farmed 
and gardened, and often took young 
people into their families to educate, and 
in these ways eked out a subsistence. 
It is related of the venerable Moses 
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Hallock, that he educated in his own 
family, during his ministerial lifetime, 
three hundred young people, of whom 


hirty were females. One hundred and 


thirty-tw » of these he fitted for college ; 


filty became ministers, and six foreign 
missionaries. 


Some of the clergy gained such an a 


quaintance with the pra tice of medicu 

is to be able sometimes to unite the offi 
ces of phy of the body and of the 
soul; and not unfrequently a general 
knowledge of law enabled the pastor to 
be the wo | s well as the spiri | 
counselor ¢ I in ple \ triking « ist 
in point is that of the venerable Parson 
Eaton, who resided in a lonely seafar- 


ing district on the coast of Maine, and 
preached to a congreg ition who lived 
the amphibious life of farmers and fisher- 
men. The town of Harpswell, wher¢ 


he ministered, 





It isa sine ir ti ing, that the prea *h- 
ing and the bent of mind of a set of men 
so intense vy pra tical should have been 
at the same time intensely speculative. 
Nowhere in the world, unless perhaps in 
Scotland, have merely speculative ¢ 


jues 


tions excited the strong and engrossing 


pd 
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his thoughts to march in the regular pla- 
i ; 


toon and file of a prope 





written ser- 


mon. It is told of him, that, moved by the 





admiration of his people for the calm and 
orderly performances of one ¢ f his neigh- 








boring brethren of the name of 
J } —" 2 1 

he resolved to write a sermon in the same 
style. After the usual introductory ser- 
vices, he began to read his performance, 


but soon grew weary, stumbled disconso- 


ia ly, lat last stopped exclaiming, 
Km 1 must be Em m, and Moody 

nust be M uly ! I feel as if I had my 
walina bag! You call Moody a ram- 


her: ; — — 


the Lord.” 
His clerical brethren a 


the Association once undertook to « 





nim to account for his odd expressions 

k-handed stroke He stepped 
Py 

S vl p 1 a Lo 

som ven or thirty « of conver- 

h h rm 1 from some of 


them over with the date hey | ed at 
each other with sur ‘ nd o1 ol 
them very sensibly remarked, “ If t 

Lord owns Father M y’s oddi we 


' . 1 7 


must ict him take his own Ww 


Hi 








original incident which Hay 

) ExG ‘ worked up 1 

“The Mi el B \ 1} ( 
a singular! nervo i) 
temperament, he a ly for m 

shrouded | cw la cl 1 
chief When l i \ ni | 
lift this, | l » tl 
audience so that his fixe " 

ii whicl ppears to h ( ™ 
ed by his ple with sacred simplicity. 
He was known in the neighborhood by 
the name of Handkerchief Moody. 

It is recorded also of th ible 





and eccentric Father Mills, of T 





ford, that, on the death of his much be- 
yved wife, he was greatly exercised as 
to how a minister who always dressed 


in black could sufficiently express his 


devotion and respect for the departed by 
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any outward change of dress 
he settled the question to hi 


for his 




















e1 
which head-d lin all si 
| y du x t m mourn- 
ing. 
Wi il it one result « heir great 
i iom 1 1 1y strait-laced c« ition- 
l i t no point of character 
I 
I I l I noticed ! bye 
of these sketches than w nd humor 
New I nd ers never held it a 
s » laugh; if they did, some of them 
had a er l to answer fi they 
could ure en their mouths without 
dropping some provocation to a smile 
\r | meeting was always a 
me! s wr there neve e want- 
ing q I s, humoro 1ecdotes, 
ind si flashes of wit l even the 
d 1 most metaphysical po ; 
do e often | nd ill 
ted | l ru itions 
a | taken out of the hou of 
e Re John Lowell, of Newbury, is 
pre presenting mon 
le of an lesiastical meeting in those 
da The divines, each i ill r and 
] 
Libei 
( 
In tl l lly naive and simpk 
oO R Thomas Smith, the 
1 in Portland, Mair 
l ve find t llowir 
J 4% Mr. Br . oO! 
\ | ( | ) rom 
I | i \ ent sole 4 





was t 1} is i me X JOUY 

ord W lost sioht of l rum.’ 
rl h | by the by, » Was so 

alert on this occasion, it appear 

note, was Stet n Lonefello eat- 

grandfath r of the poet. hose who en- 











joy the poet’s acquaintance will probably 
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testify he property of social alert- you bait it carefully and throw it in 


ness | ey vated from the family as gently as possible, and then you sit 





in tl "so many yea and wait and humor your fish 
It orded of Dr. Griflin, that, can get him ashore. Now you get a 


when | l of the Andover Theo- great cod-hook and rope-line, and thrash 


ul observed tl ey wer rhe Doctor himself gained such a 


o un and dyspeptical from reputation as an expert sp | fisher- 
tf t exe ot (¢ istian man, that some of his parishioners, uke 
laug i he insisted ion it that experienced old trout, played shy of hi 
t 1 go through a y-drill hook, though never so skilfully baited 


in it t l the ‘I Do > was “Why, Mr. A.,” h 1 to old 








{ ‘ mh r notl ou I | | nd I’m 
ing r quaint vt 
é 1 A " the th 
} I 
wih \ i S i) 
| j = 
our ch I i 
‘ | L | ol \\ I it ( ’ 
11 
‘ \\ » dil 3 co sé 
i t to i s of con the 
. os 
I " - ay 1 this rK nts 
: » ) one W h 


rood rf ) l hun depends on the 
tall 1n } relation of t 1d to 

Ay r, who | ( ul people 
s If ex f ‘ : only he the have 
ciatory s of preacl ’ har 1, and ean no more reproduce the 
one da t inquire Vv | lL not ‘ han they can daguerreotype 


of th nmsherman 
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marked in these narratives as revivals of 
religion,—seasons in which the cumula- 
tive force of the instructions and power 
of the pastor, recognized by that gracious 
ussistance on which he always depended, 
reached a point of outward development 


that affected the whole social atmosphere, 


and brought him ito intimate and con- 


filential knowledge of the spiritual strug- 
zles of his floc] The prea hing of the 
pastor was then attuned and modified to 


these disclosures, and his metaphysical 


A BRIEF 


had been the avowed intention 


of the dominant 


Ir it 
party in this country to 
disgust the and 
if it had 


wished to prove that it was indissolubly 


people by a long 


svVs- 


tematic course of wrong-doing, 


wedded to injustice, inconsistency, and 


error, it could not have chosen a better 
method of doing so than it has actually 
pursued, in the 


entire management of 


the Kansas question. From the begin- 


the end, that has been both a 


are 
Nothing 


more 


ning to 


blunder and a crime. more 


. as 
atrocious, — nothing perverse, - 


nothing more foolish, as a matter of 


-and we might add, but for 


seriousness of the subject, nothing 


more ludicrous,—has occurred in our 


history, than the attempt, which has 
now been persisted in for several years, 
to force the evils of Slavery upon a 
people who cannot and will not endure 
them. 

We say, to force the evils of 
hy 


slavery 
upon an unwilling people,—because such 
has been and is the only end of this pro- 
the 


scheme have scarcely shown the ordinary 


tracted endeavor. The authors of 


cunning of rogues, which conceals its ul- 
Disdaining the advice 


of Mrs. Peachum to her daughter Polly, 


terior purpo s. 


to be “somewhat nice” in her deviations 


from virtue, they have advanced bravely 
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system shaped and adapted to what he 
perceived to be the real wants and weak- 
Hence arose lit 


cations of theology,—often interfering 


nesses of the soul. nlifi- 


with received theory, just as a judicious 
physician’s clinical practice varies from 


the book. dis- 


Many of the heologi ul 
putes which have agitated New England 
have arisen in the honest effort to recon- 
1 
the 


ls of 


the soul in its struggles heavenward. 


cile forms f fai with 


accep 


observed phenom and 
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and flagrantly to their nefarious object. 


They have been reckless, defiant, aggres- 


but, unfortunately for them, they 

been sagacious. The thin dis- 
iple under which they mask- 
S191 S at the outset as it were 


of oiled paper—was soon torn away ; 
I , 


ee anes 
: plot betraved its inherent wickedness 


I 
P3 the instruments se- 


it have one after an- 


other : loned the task s quite im- 
mest mortal; and 


. ‘ : 
pra ticabvie I any i 
now 1 sc OW lo li advor att » of * Popul ir 

’ stand exposed to the scorn 


the country, nothing 


" 


their opponents all along 
—t{ 


to be, he sworn cham- 
pion f Slavery-Extension. 
changes of their 


movements exter- 


nal policy their explication in the 
single phrase, the actual and the politi- 
cal advancement of the interests of Sla- 
very. 

It is humiliating to an American citi- 


zen to east his eyes back, even for a 
to the history of this Kansas 
; but 


tion it 


moment, 


plot,—humiliating in many wa 


ys 
la 


in none more so than in the reve 
makes of the depth and extent of party- 
servility in the Northern mind. Through- 
out the proceedings of the “ Democracy ” 


towards the unhappy settlers of Kansas, 








to place the finger on a sin- this as it may, whatever the theoretic ori- 
, or generous policy; gin of the right to acquire territory,— 


ypears to have develop- whatever the origin of the right to gov- 
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wiraud; ern it,—whether the former be derived 
» elicited from the war-making power, which im- 
»echoing plies conquest, or from the treaty-mak- 
rty.”. We ing power, which implies purchase,—and 


} } 








nh away wiht the latt be derived from an 
believe the express grant or is involved as necessary 
‘eview of its past to the exec ution of other grants, both 
ire. For it questions were definitively settled by long 
ve says, that and universally accepted practice. Under 

3 of a ship, the actual legislation of Congress, run- 

it has left; ning over a period of sixty years,—a 
on the bows, legislation sanctioned by all administra- 
to discern, tions, by all de partments of the vovern- 
the way in ment, DY all the il thori ies « the indi- 

| itesmen f all 

equent popular rec- 





hin the last few years 

ongress over the Ter- 

16 here rito i med Certain cla g 
empowering f politicians then disc ed that th 
il rules and hole of our past sta nar » | been 
itorv ¢ i mistake nd tl the ne had come to 


u Governmen » 18 Cl ito govern 
ort of th the Ter t t r ories them- 
, . 
jul | i! ns the handful of then 
st to | i , [he real sovereienty 
look- $ in he it rs nd Squatt 
| 
, , n0.8 
went Sovereionty 1s tl charm which dis] 
] 1 } 
ers of ll difficulties Alas! it w rathe1 
1 } ‘ , 
xt m be t il I mingled by Ma 
, , e.) 
tl ( in- l oni) charm of powertu iy 








h Mr. Ber DSU unin 
that the ac- pr h 
I es are ‘ in XIsten¢ yn 
vereign and a& Sot : As la 
vernment Territories were the property of t} 
+ But be United States, to be disposed of and reg 
ulated by the will of Congress; as col- 
,,  lections of men, they were yet immature 





communities, having in reality no socia 


being, and in that light also wisely and 
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benevolently subjected to the will of 


Congress; but Squatter Sovereig 





vated them, willy nilly, to an ind pendent 
self-subsistence. They were declared 
full-formed and fledged before they were 
out of the shell. A mere conclomeration 
of emigrants, Indian traders, and _ half- 
breeds was invested with all the fune- 
tions of a mature and rip ned civilization. 


: ° 
Long ere the re were people enouch In 








1 itory to furnish the officers of 
1 regular covernment,—bef they pos- 
sessed any of the appar s of court- 
houses ils, legis ve chambers. etc.. es- 
sential to a recul erovernment, before 
they lived near enough to each other, in 
fact, to constitute a respectabl town- 
mec tine, betore the y cou! pay the ex- 
penses or gather the means ¢ 
defence from the Ind , tl 
ful entities were held to |} ndo l i 
the right of enter hk I 
plic ited relations and of mi i 
important institutions f her | 
and not only for themselves, | 
posterity. 

This puerile dogma was isserted os 


sibly in the interest of Slavery, in order 
to get rid of the power ¢ Congress ove 
that subject; but the real source of i 


was the cowardice of those invertebrate 





and timorous politicians who desired 
evade the responsibility of expressing 
opinions concernil this power. Gi 
eral Cass was th« put itive father « 
and it might well hav ef ( 

I plian ind li but s 

self, embodied in tl p 1 of ( 
scouted the feebl 

soon no one » mean ¢ o niess tl 
pat rnity. Al le i ! et- 
ters, Squatter Sovereig wandered the 
streets like a squalid and orphaned out- 
cast, begging anybody and eve | Oo 
take it in, and finding no cred wel- 


come anywhere. 

Calhoun and his friends, no less anx- 
ious than Cass and his friends to 
Slavery from the discretion of Con 
though for other reasons, contrived to 
find a more respectable excuse for such 
As California and New Mex- 


a policy. 
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ico both iree soil — had lat ly been 
acquired, they contended that the mo- 
ment new  territori att hed to the 
United States, the same 1 nt the 
Constitutic uttached to them; and in- 


asmuch as the Constitution stied 


the ex of Slavery 5 v 

Ist D6 las « in 
the Ts { 3s! This, we ( 
resp ] nd than S« Sover- 
eignty le | met tl ( ore 
fairly 1 tl ( vet, « ther 
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S dlak ) his one 








» acknowledved powers, hese are mop- 
erative until carried into effect by a spe- 
: I 


ial act of Congress: they have no vi- 
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all the advantages they could, and until of tl nd settlers rushed thither, to tal 
Freedom was about to reap her advan- part in the wager of battle. Th 
tages,—when they began to denounce it _ thither, as indivi: 

as unconstitutional and void. A North- as Yankees ai 

ern Senator—whose conduct then we Blue Lodges and as 

shall not characterize, as he seems now cieties; and most of them went. 

to be growing weary of the hard service as it was tl ieht, | i 
mto which he entered—was made the 

instrument of its overthrow. That hal- 


lowed landmark, which had lifted its aw- 





ful front against the spread of Slavery 
for more than an entire generation, was 

; e, and the morn- 
me sun of the 22d of M iy, 1854, rose 
for the last time “ on the guarantied and 
certain liberties of all the u tled and 
unorganiz¢ r I 1 1e Amerie in ] ver 1 consequen 
Continent.” iverything re was of he cowardly action of Con; 
honor, of j * the » of truth original cause. But what w 
and lib ty, j he heart of the nation, 
was smitten by this painful blow; the 
common sense of security felt the woun 
hat tl i 


= ° 
ng consciousness that 


the conso 


of men might be relied 


moved by it; and to the a 


tion, in fact, it seemed as if 
charm, which had stayed the i 

told calamities, were sudde1 ly and 
tonly broken. 

Thus, after the Constitution had been 
perverted in its fundamental character,— 
after Congress 
of its most important functions,—after < 
compat t, made sac 
feelings, and t 
century, 
was clear for tl 
Kansas and Nebra 
given out, amid jubil 


not have beer 


the spont neous grecti 
, 


umph of principle, th 


forever the inhabitants of 


would be called to determi 


mestic institutions” for th 
der this theory, and 


Kansas was opened for settlement; an * deed; nd, finally, the dismissal 


it was scarcely opened, before it became » Territorial Governor, (Reeder,) who 





as mis ht have been expect d, the batt] I xhibited some signs of self respect 
ground for the opposing civilizations of  < ‘onscience in resisting these wicked 
the Union, to renew and fight out their sc , and who w: npelled to fly 


long quarrel upon. From every quarter 1e ry in disguise, under a double 
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menace of public prosecution and pri- 
vate assassination. 

These were the scenes of the first act, 
in a drama then commenced; and those 
of the next were not unlike. A sec- 


ond Governor (Shannon) having been 


procur 1. 1 Governor chosen with a 
double fit to on the ound 
of his s Pp h wh ‘ was il- 
gar in | n habits and with 
shetever * ious in Presidential 
po t ime oO foreing 
the s » § nit o th I uni Ss 
usurpat Missourians was opened 
sut, H en! the brave und 





was « t od « P 8 
and o R } ivy S S ne 
in tl ’ 1 

mi = mee ld 
ha ra 7 ‘ li ert 1 


l 
s they said to tl 
mar | B 
fre ( } 

to bi ( ) ‘ 

frie, ‘ " 
inte Ss v } 





T ft 1 > ¥ ’ ) r 
or t TI lers 
tool 1 1 he 1 and 
bos! haw = — 
vith a ul he friends 
of fr hastily resent the out- 
a « ae tea leon visita 
The I th ed law 
too | ' led in a legal and 
ire the redress of 

tl s the rst place by 
in at ( oT ind in tl a 
=e . fa Ste n- 
mer heir ow! Both of the meth- 
ods tl had an indisputable right to 
first is guarantied to every 

the meanest,—and sec- 





mal, was not illeeal ar d 


d again, been sanctione 





the highest political tribunals of the land. 

Congress had dismissed the subject of 
Territorial Government; and here it was 
again, in a more troublesome guise than 
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it h vd ever be fore as umed. The host 
of the murdered Banquo would not down 
at its bidding. Nearly the e 


of 1856 was consumed in heated and 


session 








vi len l bat son Kans lr) H use, 

— l to de : one 

f 1, by the inv of its 

‘ e verity of ev int, 

and it w not willing to allow a trivial 

tech » stand in the v the 

L ol ft h and B the 

. wa om | ll of 

1 re +. ing 

! ever sti s and 

els; of the fer e in- 

( » 9% I n! was 

1 by the clul nd 

( +} y hers 

l lrill \ | e, 

! i nd ‘ Slave 
Dp , ' 

i ) 4 “ 

S S its 

the 

I ‘. t I ime 

| to most 

‘ ere 

ly : 1D } | their 

d ] 1, ind wives 

lren itally insu The de- 

( it and t e Governor 0 rep- 

I é l | Power, hou d on 

the miscreants of the border to the work 

( ( on » i is h \ s abl ; 

but | | l became in t ‘ l too 

\ K t ™m il Tr; 

and he grad into deliquium, till 

his final withdrawal into rities 

x} e } 1 en le n- 

tary 1 to listracted baffled 

We pass « l Imit 1 of 





nors . | 1 in which the 1 

the maraude vere continued 

me rated cn mstances rl 
uprising of t Northern mass‘ n the 
Presidential election, had impr 1 upon 


the most desperate of the Pro-Slavery 
faction the necessity of a restrained and 
moderated zeal. Geary went to the Ter- 


ritory with some desire to deal justly with 
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all parties. 
ises made to him, that he would be sus- 


He fancied, from the prom- 


tained in this honorable course by the 
President. It was no part of his concep- 
tion of his task, that he should be called 
upon to screen assassins, to justify per- 
But 
knowledge of what he had undertaken. 
He-was soon involved with the self-styled 


jury. he had reckoned without 


judiciary of Kansas, whose especial fa- 
vorites were the promoters of outrage ; 
his correspondence was intercepted, his 
plans thwarted, his motives aspersed, his 
life menaced ; and he resigned his thank- 
less charge, in a feeling of profound 
contempt and bitter disappointment,—of 
contempt for the restless knot of villains 
who circumvented all conciliatory action, 
and of disappointment towards superi- 
ors at Washington who betrayed their 
promises of countenance and support. 
With the advent of Mr. Buchanan to 
the Presidency a new era was expected, 
because a new era had been plainly pre- 
scribed by the entire course and spirit of 
All through 


contest, it 


the Presidential czmpaign 
that 


loudly promised on one side, as it was 


heated and violent was 


loudly demanded on the other, that the 
and 
had 


population, 


affairs of Kansas should be honestly 
equitably administered. As the time 
then come, in the progress of 
when the Territory might be 


considered 
competent to determine its political in- 
stitutions,—the period of its immaturity 
and pupilage being past,—the election 
turned upon the single issue of Justice 
to Kansas. Mr. Buchanan and his party, 
—their conventions, their orators, and 
their newspapers,—in order to quell the 
storm of indignation swelling the North- 
ern heart, were voluble in their pledges 
of a fair field for a fair settlement of all 
its difficulties. In the name of Popular 
Sovereignty,—or of the indisputable 
right of every people, that is a people, 
to determine its political constitution for 
itself—they achieved a hard-won suc- 
cess. 
have met the gallant charge of their 
opponents, and on no other ground did 
they retain their hold of the popular 


On no other ground could they 
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In his inaugural address, Mr. 
Buchanan foreshadowed a « omplete and 


support. 


final adjustment of every element of 
He 


plishment of his policy, a statesman of 


discord. selected, for the accom- 
national reputation, experienced in poli- 
tics, skilful in administration, and of well- 
known principles and proclivities in the 
Mr. 
Territorial 
ant 


practical affairs of government. 
Walker accepted the place of 
} 


Governor, under the most urg entrea- 


ties, and on repeated and distinct pledges 
on the part of the President that the or- 
ld 


ganization of Kansas as a State shoul 


be unfettered and free. His personal 
sympathies were strongly on the side of 
the party which had so long ruled with 
the Ter- 


ritorv : but he was none the less resolved 


truculent hand in the affairs of 


that the fairly ascertained majority should 
have its way. 
Under 


Free-State men, for 


assurances to that effect, the 


+ 


the first 


time since 
the great original fraud which had dis- 


franchised them, consented to enter into 


an electoral with their fi 


contest $s and 


The 


Free-State d te to 


} ' 
oppressors. resuit was tf 


return 
of a Congress, 
and a Free-State legislature, by a major- 


ity which, after the jectio f a series 


of patent and wretched frauds, 


was more 


than ten to one; and yet the desperate 


game of conquest and usurpation was 
} 


the an time, a 


to frame a State 


not closed. For, in mi 


convention of deleg ites 
Constitution had been summoned to as- 


—— 


sembi at Lecompton. It was called 


old spurious legislati which 
Missouri, and Kansas ; 
ed by 


even if not spurious, had no authority 


ented not 


a legislature, which, 
called 


for making such a call; it was 


under provisions for a census and reg- 


istry of voters which in more than half 


the Territory were not complied with ; 
and it was elected by a small proportion 
of a small minority, the Free-State men 
and others refusing to enter into a con- 
test under proceedings unauthorized at 
Let 
it be added, also, that a large number 
of its members were pledged to submit 


best, and as they believed illegal. 
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the result of their doings to a vote of 
the people,—according to what Mr. Bu- 
instructions to Governor 
Walker himself, 


1 of those instructions, had 


chanan, in his 
Walker, and Governor 
on the strengt! 
proclaimed as the policy of 


This Convention, i 


in the prose 


“ the party. 





its cratuitous task, devised the scheme of 


its mem 1 of the meagre minority 
they repres | und so object able 
in many 1 | ts, that not « 1 tw t 
( f the V Te rrito is G er- 
nor Walk iformed the w a this 
ould or w pproy Recognizing 
piave sti per- 
| 1a ! I VG evel l tT r- 
sue " Slavery 
i 
Tl ‘ mere ] ‘ 
A ] S i 1 
was no I but a 
‘ ing to p> « , 
Por ly ( Slavery « who 
d me vé t} 
Cons No alternative ( - 
! 1 to tl ( Z s hose 
( t purported to b if t 
vote vast Vv y ot sub- 
p n i iaw 
favor « e me ir 





ele on i th 1 
jud he re ns, mo ve 
y ( he } nds ot the ol- 
I 3s l the operat ( 
th laws pushed by ie Ter- 
rit s, to be ves i @Xciu- 
sively e ¢ the Conv n own 
res cless and wu led 
( le pre i el 
vad | lar ince to 
if the inh ints Had 
ie ve been levi ma v < illed 
and chosen, this 
abro n of t Per ul 
tn ns f tl T rito 
Ww l I have been suthic nt to 
vitiate i uuthority; but being neither 
leg ute lled, nor legitimately chos- 
en, 1 outraging the sentiments of 
nineteen twentieths of the community, 
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+} 
Lae 


ille 


regarded only 


gal election provided for can be 
as the crowning atrocity 


f 


of the long series of atrocities to which 
I jected. 


Kansas has been sul 





The most surprising thing, however, 
could anything surprise us in these Kan- 
sas proceedings, is, that the President, 


eating all his former promises, adopts the 


Lecompton Convention as a legitimate 


mmends its swindling mode 


of submission as a “fair” test of the 

















po] r will! Ye c, it is sad to say, this 
is only following up the line of prece- 
( Ss S shed from the beginning. 
| plot against the freedom of Kansas 
was conceived in a Congressional breach 
of faith: it was Inaugurated by invasion 
“ished, and il war; it was p - 
1 for two years through a series of 
exampled viol es; and it would be 
0 f had not been consummated 
‘ é ipton and Washington by a se- 
S ¢ responding frauds It ( 
to r been possi bie to touch 
1 ess withou perpetrat ¢ some iIn- 
i rreat or small; and Mr. Bu- 
chanan, caut is, circumspet t, thmorous, 
is he is, tumbles into the fatal circle 
: 
yw do we know all this? Upon 
W d and degree of evidence do 
we rest these heavy accusations ? Upon 
the h \ opinions of those who are un- 
friendly to the principles and purposes of 





of Governor Reeder: for proof of th 
continued ravages and persistent malig- 
nity of the border ruflians, we appeal to 


and 


swindlir 


the testimony of Governor Geary : 
for proof of the illegal and 


acter of the late Constitutional move- 





ment, we appeal to Governor Walker ;— 


all these witnesses being original friends 


of the Kansas-Nebraska bill and policy; 


all the original coadjutors of the Slave 
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Power; all its carefully selected instru- 
ments; all strongly prejudiced at the 
outset against the cause and the men of 
the Free-State Party ; and yet, each one 
of them, as soon as he has fairiy entered 
the field of his operations, offering such 
loud rebuke of the plans and projects 
of his own party as to provoke his speedy 
removal |—no strength of party att ach- 
ment, no pliability of conscience, no hope 
of future favor, no dread of instant pun- 
ishment, being sufficient to prevent him 
from turning against his own masters 
Even the Senators of 
the party catch the spirit of revolt; and 
the very godfather of the Kansas scheme, 


and colleagues! 


—its most efficient advocate,—the lead- 
ing and organizing mind of it,—has be- 
come the strongest opponent and bitter- 
est denouncer of the policy which directs 
its execution. 

In this view of the case, may we not 
ask whether this base and cruel attempt 
at subduing Kansas has not gone far 
Have 
shown that it is as impracticable as it 
is base and cruel ? 
the despotism of the New World as in- 


enough ? not the circumstances 


Or are we to se 


Usurpation. 
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sanely obstinate as the despotisms of the 
Old ? 
tion, to be derived from the examples 
of those older 


historian has recently depicted for us, 


Is there no warning, no instrue- 


nations? An eloquent 
in scenes which the memory can never 
lose, the mad attempts of the House of 
Stuart to Romanize England, to the loss 
of the the 


world ever saw; and another historian, 


most magnificent dominion 

scarcely less eloquent, has drawn a series 

of fearfully interesting pictures of the 

stern efforts of the Spaniards to impose 

State detested 

Church upon the burghers of the Neth- 
The 


irit of Philip II., was the same 


a detested and a more 


spirit of James IL, and 


spirit which is now striving to force Sla- 
very and Slave Law upon Kansas; and 


though the field of battle is narrower, 
and the scene less conspicuous, the con- 
sequences of the struggle are hardly of 
less moment. Kansas is the fisture seat 
of empire; she will yet give tone and 
law to the entire West; and they who 
are fighting there, in behalf of humanity 
and justice, do not fight for themselves 


alone, but for a large posterity. 


SONNET. 


Tue brave old Poets sing of nobler themes 


Than the weak griefs which haunt men’s coward souls. 


The torrent of their lusty music rolls 


Not through dark valleys of distempered dreams, 


But murmurous pastures lit by sunny streams ; 


Or, rushing from some mountain height of Thought, 


Swells to strange music, that our minds have sought 


Vainly to gather from the doubtful gleams 


Of our more gross perceptions. 


Oh, their strains 


Nerve and ennoble Manhood !—no shrill ery, 
Set to a treble, tells of querulous woe ; 
Yet numbers deep-voiced as the mighty Main’s 


Merge in the ringdove’s plaining, or the sigh 
Of lovers whispering where sweet streamlets flow. 








AR 


THE BRITISH 


To speak of English Art was, ten years 


ago, to speak of something formless, cl 


la- 


otic, indeed, far as any order or organi- 


zation of principles was concerned,—a 





mass of individual results, felt out, often 
under the most glorious artistic inspiration 
but much oftener the expression of merely 
ignorant whim, or still more empty aca- 





demic knowk 
ed, 
the re 


,—a waste OF uncuitivat- 





unpruned ushwood, with here and 


a solitary towering into unap- 


proachal ind inexplicable symmetry and 
beauty. Hogarth, Gainsborough, and Tur- 
ner are great names in Art-history ; but to 


development from the Eng- 


deduc thei 














lish cu of Art, one must us« 
processes as ving Cromwell 
; 

been illed p by the k ol 
mel Chey towered the higher from con- 
r the abasement around them 
ere was greatness in measure in Eng- 
! t was greatness subjected to tra- 
L « iventionalism Ch three 
we have just named were the only 
great freemen in the realm of Art Eng 
land id | v lown to the clos I the 
first half of the nineteenth century ; and 
of these, Turner alone has left his impress 

on the Art su eding his 

With tl imencel of the pres 
en iry ther began a stem- 
ul movemen n revolt from the cd i 
lation < Art in Englan wl \ r- 
tu el ~ is Significance w con- 
cerned, assumed ume of Pre-Ra 
phaelitism It ¢ 1 itself rapidly 
absorl most of young painters of 
any force or earnestness, and attracting 
some who already held high places in 
public esteem Being something new, 
it was sure of its full measure of de- 
rision while it was considered unimpor- 
tant, and of bitter and violent antago- 
i when it became evident that it was 
strong enough to make its way This 
host beaten down for the moment by 
the rl ric of Ruskin and the inherent 





earn vess of the new Art, is, however, 
as sure to prevail again as the English 
chara r is at once conservative of old 
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A 


RY IN NEW YORK. 

forms, reverential of authorities, and sub- 
je ct to enthusiasms for new things, whose 
if 


Pre-Raphaelitism now holds its own in 


very extravagance tends to reaction. 
England, it is simply because it is neither 
thoro 
fined. 
movement, and must, therefore, be 
the 


such,—and this all the more certainly and 


ughly understood nor completely de- 
It is an absolutely revolutionary 
reject- 


ed by English mind when seen as 


speedily because Ruskin with his imagin- 
ative enthusiasm has raised it to a higher 


posifhon than it re ally deserves at present. 


That cause is unfortunate which retains 
is its advocate one whose rhetoric per- 
suades all, while his logic convinces none ; 
and the too readily believing converts of 


his enthusiasm and splendid diction, their 


sympathetic fire abated, revert with an 


implacable bitterness to their former tradi- 


tions 


With all our respect for Ruskin, 


we think that he has asserted many 
things, but proved next to nothing. He 


has utterly misunderstood and misstated 


day the we 


e-Raphaelitism, which will thus be one 


aker for his support 


But, pending this inevitable decline in 


e, Pre-Raphaelitism colonizes. 
Art 


favor at h 
Dur ot 





the past year, some lovers 
] 


t 


in England organized an association, hav- 
ing as its purpose the introduction of Eng- 
lish Art to the American public,—partly, 
it was to be expected, with the view of 


El Dorado to the English 
but still more with the desire to 
the knowledge of to 
and important revelation of 


opening this 
painter, 
extend what was 
them a 
Art. 


exclusively Pre-Raphaelite, but extended 


new 


In its inception the plan was almost 


itself, on after-consideration, so far to 


as 
admit the worthiest artists of the conven- 
We have the first fruits of 
an 


tional stamp 
the exhibition which 


New York, 
visit the principal 


undertaking in 


has achieved a success in and 
which will probably 
cities of the Union before its return home 
in the spring to make way for a second 
which will open in the autumn 

It of 


merely that we purpose to notice this ex- 


is not as collection pictures 


a 
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hibition. Out of nearly four hundred pic- 
tures, the great proportion are mere con- 
ventionalisms,—many of them choice, but 
most of them in no wise to be compared 
with the pictures of the same class by 
French and German painters, since nei- 
ther just drawing nor impressive color 
redeems their inanity of conception. 
There ‘are some curious water-color draw- 
ings by Lance, remarkable 
forably painted, exquisite 
pieces by William Hunt, and a number of 
fine examples of the matter-of-fact com 
mon-place which forms the great mass of 
pictures in the London exhibitions. 
drawings deserve especial, though brief, 


mainly as 


some color- 


Two 


notice ; one a coast bit by Copley Field- 
ing,—a sultry, hazy afternoon on the sea- 
shore, where sea and sky, distance and 
fused 


slumberous silence, in wh 


foreground, are into golden, 


one 
‘h neither wave 
blinding 


laps nor breeze fans, and only th 
sun moves, sinking slowly down to wher 
heaven and ocean min 
py dream of their old 
waters under the firmament were 


n in a hap- 
unity before th 
from the waters above the firmament, : 
the stranded shiy s lie with sails 
and listless on a bea 
last tide seems to hav: a 
ooze glistening and gleaming i 
light,—a picture of rare sentit 
tistic refinement ;—the other is a waterfall 
by Nesfield,—a dreamy, careless, wayward 
plunge of 


waters over ledge after led 
rock, the merry cascade 

oping itself in a robe of spray and mist, on 
the skirt of which flashes th 


ion of a rainbow, which wavers and flits, al- 


of massive envel 


faintest vis 


most, as you look at it, while the jets of 
foam plash up from the pool at the foot of 
the fall, a tranquil pause of the waters in 
a depth of uncertain blue, in which a sug- 
gestion of emerald flashes, and from which 
they dance on in less frantic mood over 
the 


follow 


brown and water-worn boulders to 
their further 


that is most charming and spirituell. 


whims; everything 
in the 
water-fall is given, and with a delicacy of 
color and subtilty of execution fitting the 
These are not 

drawings, but there is in t 


subject. he only good 


t 
hem a simplici- 
ty and singleness of purpose, a total sub- 
of all minor 
impression, which 


ordination 
great 


matters to the 

makes them 
points of poetic value in the collection. 
There are some drawings by Finch, scarce- 
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ly less noticeable for their rendering of 
solemn twilight, tender and touchi 
the dead. 


The water-color representation is, indeed, 


memory of a loved one long 


complete and interesting; but we have 
only present use with five of these draw- 
ings, by Turner, and from different stages 
of his progress. 

Ruskin, in his pamphlet on Pre-Raphael- 
itism, has drawn such a comparison be- 
tween Turner and the Pre-Raphaelites as 
to make them only different manifesta- 
Nothing, 
staken 


concerns either 


tions of the same spirit in Art. 


it seems to us, could be more m 
than this ; 
approach, its 

lurner and the 


tri ] sed 
rically opposed 


Pre- 


Turner was intensely subjective,—the 


faphaelit r ‘ intensely 


minut 
ircle 

always working from 
from what Nature set 
mind thus sifting his 
vays only those 

the essential features 
and with a distinctness 


-oportior 


| ‘clative importance, 


there 1 esulted a subjective 


unity lik 


The Pr 


endeavor to 


creation. 
the other hand, 
paint everything that they 


absolute 


Raphaelites, on 


and doing this 
ightest liberty of 
- ha * 
in all its 


as they 

ermitting 
where they 
Art is, of ¢ 


elr i 
yurse, 
lestitute of that singleness 

h marked Turner’s works 
from the begin 


ning. Turner felt an emo- 
Nature, and used the 


from which he 


tion beforé objects 


had received the emotion 











as symbols to convey it again ;—the Pre- 
Raphaelites look at Nature as full of beau- 
tiful facts, 
flowers, they gather their hands full, “in- 


nd, like children amid the 





different of worst or best,’ and when 


their hands are full, crowd their laps and 
bosoms, and even drop some already pick- 


ed, to make room for others which beckon 


from their stems,—insatiable with | 








This is y i—but ch ke, 
theless. Turner was, above all, an ¢ 

with him Art stood facts 

—wW t I R ite t ist - 
verse ; it less import them that 
their facts s l I 8 | lin 
ker I ry t es, t that cy 
should 1 | lo 
him a vas ( I sa 
nuisar I l $ sl whil 
any i vas ) vr was as 
unhe t to 
stren } S ‘ y 





I 
ott i vy 
R } i Ww = watcn 
to get t W i I piace 
In |} Ss was ub- 
jee ' 

Any > ‘ T a \ 

—tha I faphac | 
objectiv solutely enslaving to a sub- 
ject r rtis i no < pal of fol- 
lowing first | 3 ¢ Art to 
log I could ¢ nd the two 
rhe « 3 1 sentime! the other 
to Al ul t ol lvice 














no more valuable lesson 


in Art ven than that series of Turner 
lrawings in the British collection, both as 
concerns its progression in the individual 
and tl inalogies between paint- 
ing oT ind music,—ana es often 
hinted t, but never, that we are aware, 





fully followed out. Color bears thx same 
relation to form that sound does to lan- 


painter si 


guage. Ifa ] 


t down before Na- 


ture and accurately match all her tints, 
we have an absolute but prosaic rendering 
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of her; and the analogy to this in music 
would be found in a passage of ordinary 





conversational language written down, 


with its inflections and pauses recorded it 





musical signs. Both are transc 
Nature, but neither is in any way poetic 
or, strictly speaking, artistic; we cannot 
by any addition or refinement, make them 
so. Now mark that in the two early 


lrawings of Turner we have white and 


black with only the slightest possible sug- 
gestion of blue in the distance ;—the 
corresponding form in languas is verse, 


with its measure of time for measure of 


voice 


and just so much inflect 

as these drawings have of tint,—enough 
not to be absolutely monot s. We 
ve I th Cases iett the idea of mere 
imita Nature, and have entered on 
Art. Verse grows naturally into music by 
simple increase of the ra ‘ flection, 


as Turner’s color will grow more melodic 





and finally harmonic. And in thus begin- 

lurner has placed his works above 

the level of pros painting of Nature, 

t as verse is placed above prose by the 

ul mous consent of fhank From 

these simple presages of Art wv y di- 
verge nd Toliow fis dey 





ing reference to him as a ¢ 

beside being a poet, he was a t color- 
composer. If, leaving poetry as recited, 
we take th ballad, or poetry 1 l fully 
melodic, we have the single v passing 
through measured inflections and with 
measured pauses. Correspond 


next in the series of Turner drawings, 








“ Aysgar 1 Force,” shows n ttempt 

give the real color of Nature, but a single 
color governing the whole drawing, a 
golden brown passing in shadow into it8 
exact negative. There is an absolute 


tint, full, and inflected through every 





shade of its tones to bottom of the 
scale The sti una s oken in 
this case by a dash of del ray-blue 
in the sky and gray-red in res 
the slightest possil ce ent to 
his golden-brown melod bu were 
not needed, and we find ear lrawings 





which adhere to the stri mor hrome. 
In the drawing next in date, the “ Hast- 


ings from the Sea,” w further 





step from monochrome to polychrome ; 
we have the distinct trio, the gold 


en yel- 


low in the sky, the blue the sea, and 
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the red in the figures in the boats,—as ina 
vocal trio we have the only three possible 
musical sounds of the human voice, the 
soprano, the basso, and the falsetto of the 
child’s All these 


tinctly asserted and perfectly harmonized 


voice. colors are dis- 
in a most exquisite play of tints, but it is 
still no more like Nature than the trio in 
“T Puritani” is like conversation 


never 


Turner 
Natur< 


saw or cal », in 


nung like . 


dreamed of pa 
and no sane man ever 
this wo in which 
he has pa » than he will 
find men ss in operatic 
notes. 

One 


alogy. 


leave the an- 


step tarther, and we 

wiss Valley,” one of his 
last works, we are from the first conscious 
that his run 


his theme In Ok ‘ ‘ Niagara’ 


harmonies have away with 


have almost as matter-of-fact 
Valley.” The 


idy of Turner’s works 


ture as in Tur ~* Wiss 
eye un 
finds 1 
intelli 

opera 

audibk for pr 
and eye, but r case as of primary 


importance er has even gone farther, 


and given us tures of 
the illu 


ors,—a } 1s f tl palette 


pure 


color, as in 
Goethe s theory 


y of col- 
And why 


1estr olor as well 


tration of 
shall ‘Turner not or 


as Verdi s why not give us his syn- 


ven hi 


chromies as well ¢ etl 
phonies ( preter common 
Hard ind Friy 
wick Well, sup} 
hear som 
times than to 
ever so well 
better than 
nothing 
music an 
do. 
r was on 


school of artists. Claude was the first land- 
scape painter of the line, Turner t 
wets b 


one 


subjective 


the other a 


mil nan But the 
ld as 


philosophers. 


por ts no 


longer govern the wor in times past; 
The 
content with its inspi- 


and 


was 


they give placc 


to the 
race is no 
rations and 
understa! 


longer 
but must s« 

The old s of Art 
one of sentiment, the is one of 


emotions, 
hool 
new fact; 
and out of that English mind from whose 


Art. 
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seeming common-place level of untrained, 
unschooled intellect have burst so many of 
the loftiest souls the world has known,— 
from that mind more inspired in its want 
of academic greatness, more self-edueated 
in its wild lib rty, than the best-trained 
nations of Europe, this new school has fit- 
tingly had its origin 

f it as a School, though yet in 
it ha 


urpose —and 


becaus s a distinctive 
real } 
nt of the 


xdim new-age spirit 


» not convey 


etermine 


subtile 
pects in 
school 
come regard- 
udents of Art as its 


namely, that tl » very 
7 grace. 
night have 
mstances. 
ness and 
purpose 
eC 10 ac- 


troubie 


purpose, 
low, as it « 


their work 
pare, as 


men who 


] spent yea 
proportions of 


knowledge: oO 
figure, and the best m 


oth 
most alluring 

course Of study lich makes th ub 
only a lay figure to display artistic capa- 


city on. Of all the pictures of the school, 
in the collection of which we speak, there is 


of academic excellence in drawing, 
K Lear” of Ford Madox Brown. 


the others 


but on 


have errors, and some of 


them to a ludicrous degree ; but wherever 


ey the 
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idea of the picture, no school can furnish 


drawing more subtile and expressive. 
The head of the “ Light of the World” 
is worthy in this respect to be placed be- 
and Da Vinci; and the 


of Hughes, though inexcusably 


side Raphael 
“ Ophe lia” 
incorrect in the figure, has a refinement 
of drawing in the 


the lines of th 


face, and especially in 


open, chanting mouth, 





which no draughtsman of the French 
school can equal It is where the idea 
rules t ! 1 that the Pr Raphaelites 
are t hant: everywl lse they fail 
But this is a fault wi Ww corre itself 
as y n n the s f ce nd val 

of things they do not now understand. 
They paint well that which they love, 
and y n grows and wide its sphere 
the ger el taking in, little by 
little, all t rs which bear relation to tl 

thou r thing it s tk ind the man 
who iws | se he has something to 
tell, a s that well, is certain of final- 
ly draw " igs well This very de 
ficier ’re-R tism, then, points 
to its tr ler and tes that 
sing ] pose W is an element 
in all true Art. The want of grace, which 
is made a t a synonyme with Pre-Ra- 
phae us its origin in the same 


ng to truth as the artist 














comp sit r¢ mising de- 
termina » € tly as 
he has t power h never 
perm J t his work be 
gracefu whether it be just; so that 
his and almost fearful conscien 
tir is with re to s 
all l lest some line should w 

ae i s breadth from its fullest 
exp \ ) nakes him st ht 
el and repos No form 
t] a Line DI irance ng pa 

ly ( eve b a gra al l 
so the I haelite, until he has some 
t . r’s facilit 1 decisic 
can nev I I l | irtist who 
pre s to will 1 r be 1 
markal er for grace or truth, whil 
tl ne who clings to truth at all sacrifi 
< will I ! reach the expression of tl 
highest de f beauty which his soul 
is capable of conceiving; for the lines 
of | st beauty and supremest truth 
al ) lent The Ideal meets the 
Actual finally in the Real. 


point of feeling in which 
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the Pre-Raphaelites can be said to be 
more than in all others antagonistic to the 
schools of fainting which preceded them, 
it would be that indicated by this distine- 
tion,—that the new school is one which in 


all cases places truth before beauty, while 


The 


towards a severe 


the old esteems beauty a 


} 


ve truth 





tendency of the one is 
and truth-seeking Art, one in all its char- 
acteristics ess« 


nuialy religious in the high- 


est sense of the term, holding truth dearer 


than all success in populer estimation, or 








than all attractions of external beauty, 
reverent, self-forgetting humble be- 
f N ir that the « r tow 

n Art Epicurean and heis holding 
the truth as something to be used or 
neglected at it pleasure, and of no more 
va lw s equally 
| itifu ng Natur ed, some- 
1 iy \“ . I oO I 

perstitious men to be e1 

d ‘ ! 





mn UI rving ] m Oo 

other ¢ h every Ww 

und wi permits no n 

cl ry, Oo ) yh ‘ } 

the tru S against | 

so illiberal as to say tha 

on one side of tl Lit to d were to 
shut « Ww cs which have given us ex- 
ceeding delight:—so n r could we 
exclude Epicurus and his philosophy from 
the company of doers of good but the 


xorable as the line 


Christ drew between his and those not 





his; it s not in the ] which 
I be n l l 1 evil in the 
n V I \ ) 

Pre-Raphac m must take position 
i t world a a I 1 new 
Art,—new in motiv new in methods, 
nd new 1 the rms it To 
like it or to dislik t is er of 
mental constitution. The only mistake 
men can make about it is to consider it 
as a mature expression of the spirit which 
animates it Not one, probably not two 
or thre nerations, perhaps not s ny 
centuries, will see it in its full wth 


It is a childhood of Art, but a child- 


Z rtent t its ma- 
turity may well call out an expectation 
of awe In all its characteristics it is 


childlike, 


its untutored 


—in its intensity, its humility 


, 





expressivene its marvel- 
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lous instincts of truth, and in its very 
profuseness of giving,—filling its caskets 
with an unchoosing lavishness of pearl 
and pebble, rose and may-weed, all treas- 
ures alike to its newly opened eyes, all so 
beautiful that there can scarcely be choice 
among them. 

To suppose that a revolution so com- 
plete as this could take place without a 
bitter opposition would be an hypothesis 
without any justification in the world’s 
experience ; for, be it in 
or form, when a 


whatever sphere 
it of- 
and reveren- 


revolution comes, 


fends all that is conservative 
tial of 


and 


minds of 
an apparently 


tradition in the men, 


arouses inexplicable 
hostility, the bitterness of which is not at 
all proportionate 
individual 


to the interest felt by the 


in the subject of the reform, 
but to his constitutional antipathy to all 
reform, to all 
tive at heart 
he agitates, not 
personally. 
hostility with which th 


agitation. 
hates the 


conserva- 
reformer because 


because he disturbs hi 


rhis is clearly seen in 
met in England, where conservatism has 
built its strongest batteries in the way of 
For the 
English mind, bending in 
to thea 
thusiasts of the 


invading reform. moment, the 
a surprised def- 
ult of 
new school, partly 
admiration of 
the heroism of their attack and the fiery 


erence stormy assa the en- 
carried 
away by its characteristic 
eloquence of their champion, Ruskin, and 


perhaps not quite assured 


effect, forgets to unmask terrible 


artillery. But to upset the a st im- 
movable teach 
the nation new ways of thought and feel- 
ing, in ould not 


do it; and this wave of reform that now 


English conservatism, to 


a generation! Cromwell 
surges up against those prejudices, more 
immovable than the white cliffs of Albion, 
will break and mingle with the heaving 
sea again, as did that of the republicanism 
of the Commonwealth, whose Protector 
never sat in his seat of government more 
firmly than Ruskin now holds the 
torate of Art in England 
reform moved off to 
nesses for th« 


protec- 
When political 
American wilder- 
life it could not preserve in 
England, it but marked the course reform 
in Art must follow. The apparent ascen- 
dency which it has obtained over the old 
system will as certainly turn out to be 
temporary as there is logic in history ; 
because an Art, like a political system, 


Art. 


new Art has been, 
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to govern a nation, must be in accordance 
with its character as a nation,—must, in 
fact, be the outgrowth of it. The only 
unfailing line of kings and protectors is 
the people ; with them is no interregnum ; 
and when the English people become fit- 
ted by intellectual and moral progress to 
be protectors of a new and living Art, it 
will return to them just as surely as re- 
publicanism will one day return from its 
exile,— 

“ And all tl 


That were 


The philosophic Art will find a soil free 


from Art-prejudices and open to all seeds 


‘ 


of truth; it will find quiet and liberty to 


without enemies or struggles 


that 


grow, not 1 
threaten its 


enemies 


but with no 


geles greater than will 


saiety, nor stru 
strengthen it. The appreciation and frank 
acceptance it has met on first appear- 
ance here, the number of earnest and in- 
telligent adherents it has already found, 
are‘more than its warmest friends hoped 
England, 


irers will 


for so soon. But in while its 


appreciating adm remain adher- 


ents to its prin ples, it will pass out of ex- 


istence as an independent form of Art, and 
good in it will mingle with 


the elements of 
the Art of the nation, as a leaven of non- 


conformity and radicalism, breeding agita- 


tions enough to keep stagnation away and 


to secure a steady ress. 


and irresistible prog 


Its truest devotees will remain in pri 


are, losing gradu ly the 
istics of the school as it 


iile the great mass of 


king, impulsive, will 


» ranks of the old scl 


the system, so that 
Art will be the 
ism. 


better for 
Ruskin’s influer 
Art; for Ri 


English feeling, 


But with 


the Commonwealth of skin 


governs, not represents, 
} 


—rgoverns wit 


a tyranny as absolute, an 


authority as unquestioned, as did 


Uliver 
Cromwell 


Of the men now enlisted in the reform, 


few are of very great value indi 


Millais will probably be the first impor- 
tant recusant. He is a man of quick 
growth, and his day of power is already 


past; the reaction will find in him an 


ally of name, but he has no real great- 
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William Holman Hunt and Dante tion. But then we have done with great 


great imaginative artists,and names. Much seed has sprung up on 
their impress on the age. stony ground; but, having little soil, 


lox Brown, as a rational, earnest when the sun shines, it will die. The 


lds a noble and manly posi- slow growth is the sure one. 
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incarnation of the 
Republic, and to 
f that heroic 
from which 

n us, if we 

on of the 

3; mental 
listorted, 

to be seen. 
assumption 

to conceive 
People of 

tion which 
though sup- 

t note) by 

r Curtis, 

in his life 

rigin and 


REPUBLIC.” 


[ue Re- 
stands rubric over the left-hand 
Hamiitron ” over the right, 
ought to 

to the 

enter- 


nt irom 

s memory, 
nsion to be 
s it is unjust 
e 


, is to thr at - and unge us t ther great men of 


rous ideas ar 


it man, painful to all person fe do not k I er or not Mr. 


te and correct fe , ) ‘. Hamilton is of opinion, that, had 
is a virtue to which mucl his illustrious father | 1 and died a tra- 
ven. And the of suc -in the island of Nevis, the American 


Alexander Hamiltor g lution would never have taken place, 


loned for even an u nor t American Repul een founded ; 
rvices, if it were kept with- ut he consider » great 


] + ne 


nt bounds of moderate exag- contest began to assume its most mon 


it when he undertakes to ous gravity from the 
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entered upon the scene, as an haranguer at 
popular meetings in New York, as a writ- 
er on the earnest topics of the day, as a 
spectator of the broadside fired by the 
Asia on the Battery, as a captain of ar- 
tillery at White Plains, and especially as 
the aide-de-camp and secretary of Wash- 
ington. This part of the history of Ham- 
ilton, and particularly the testimony about 
his selevtion by Washington for this great 
confidence when scarcely twenty years of 
age, ; lit 
would think 
most pious of 


bears to his eminent qualities, one 
honor enoug 


But 


to the innuendoes, if not 


h to satisfy the 


sons. from this mo- 
ment, according 
the broad 


Washington was chiefly of 


assertion of Mr. Hamilton, 
use to sign the 
letters and pay 


pers prepared by his military 
l 


secretary, an plans he 
had conceived. On the theatre of the 
world’s history, this forth, 
Washington is to be presented, like Mr. 
Punch on the ledge of his 


to carry out 


from time 


squeaking and jerking as th 
pulled from below by the | 
letters to 


boy-aid« cae-camp. He 


Congress, to all and singular the Ameri- 
ean Generals, to the British Generals, to 
the Governors of States, and to all whom 
it may concern, “over the 
Washington,” 
eanism Mr. 


the whole 


signature of 
(which detestabl Ameri- 
Hamilton invariably uses,) 
credit of the correspondence 
being co rly passe d over to the ac¢ int of 
the secretary! That Hamilton 
duty excellently well there is 

tion, but it 


was a purely minist 


He furnished the word 
but Washington 


breath of 


breathed ito them the 
life. As 
confidential clerk of Mr. John . 


their 


| 
well might the 
acob Astor 
in virtue of having 


claim his estate, writ- 
ten, 


pal, the business letters by hich it was 


under the direction $ princi- 
acquired. If we are not mistaken, this 
Mr. Hamilton 
Washington’s 


collection of his father’s 


some time sil 


Farewell A 


Mr. Jefferson owes it to t nts of 
time and distance, that the Declaration of 
Independence is not reclaimed as another 
of Hamilton’s estrays. We forbear to 
characterize this attempt to transier the 


credit of th of Washing- 


correspondence 
head to the 


ton from the ‘ 
hink it des¢ 


terms which we t rves; for we 


apprehend the mere statement of the case 
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will enable every right-judging man to 
form a very competent opinion of it for 
himself. 

Though we cannot conscientiously say, 
judging from this book, that Mr. Hamil- 
ton has inherited the literary skill of his 
father, it is very clear that he is the faith- 
ful depositary of his political antipathies. 
At the ear 


itar 


iest possible moment the hered- 
rancor against John Adams bursts 
whenever 


His 


his temper, his manners, his 


it bubbles up again 
ig occurs or can be made. 


, are all in turn made the 


and of what is meant 


theme of 
for strong 
denunciation. His journeys from Phila- 
with the 
“ flights ” ; 


which 


Braintree, though 


dk Iphia to 


pe rmission of Congre 8s, are 
his not road, 


taking the direct 


would bring him in dangerous vicinity to 


nemy, is a proof of cowardice! His 


expression of opinion as to the con- 


duct of the campaign in 


the Jerseys — 


made before the seal of success had certi- 


fied to its wisdom—was rancorous hos- 


tility to Washington, if not absolute con- 
ainst so on to the 


volume only 


spiracy ag him; and 
end of the chapter. As this 
brings the history of the Republic 
d in that of Hamilton, 


twenty-second year of his age, to 1779, 


, as con- 


tain then in the 


we trembl hink of what yet awaits 


the Secon resident, as the twain in one 


grow ier from the into the 


gristle 

bone. \ lave here we conceive 

callows of 

this New 

anged up as 

an example to all malefactors of his class. 
We 


mary procedure, if th 


make no protest against this sum- 


Biographer of the 
Republic think it due to the memory of 


his father; but we would submit that he 


has begun rather early in the day to bind 
the victim doomed to deck the 


his hero 


feralia of 
The literary execution of this book is 
not better than its substantial merits de- 
serve. ‘J 

obscur 


and inflated. 


style is generally clumsy, 


often and not unseldom harsh 
Take an instance or two, 
picked out absolutely at random.—“‘ The 
disaffected, who held throughout the con- 
test the seaboard of the State in abeyance, 
driven forth, would have felt in their wan- 
derings there would be no parley with 


them.” p. 127.—Again, “It became the 
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policy of the Americans, while holding 
the enemy in check, to draw 
separate detachments, in 


him into 


successive skir- 
mishes to 


activity, and of their better knowl 

the country, and to keep up its confi 
by a 83 
from river be- 
yond 


taken a 


leaves 


entences, 


literary 
convert t 
most ¢ 
Mé 
General 


that tl 
chase 
just r 


on so 


that of 


anism. 
KMINSTI uthor 
‘ Life Paul,” 


“Lives of the Buckminsters,” etc., ete. 
soston: Tick 


pp. 420 


nor & Fields. 1858. 12mo. 


Tue true gauge of civilization, 
district, 
is to be found in the character and posi- 
tion of its Slaves, toys, idols, 
companions, they rise with every ascend- 
ing 


any 
het} » of « OOO ¢ 
whether of a race, a 


nation, or a 
women. 


rade of culture until they have won 


g 
gr 
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the natural place so long denied them. 
The feminine string rings a true octave 
masculine, 


and makes a perfect 
concord, when left to vibrate in 


leneth. But the 


its entire 
lower forms of social hu- 


shortening it, and 


nies at the 


representa- 


woman- 


man- 

has 

in our 

oa 

the God- 
united 


Beauti 


to 
s and 
in nature and 
in is interest- 

but it re- 


circum- 


thing that belon 

prope rty ,— every t} ing 

that word in its ordinary sense,—is unin- 
teresting, except so far as it serves to fix 
the colors of that humanity which we al- 


The 


ways love to contemplate. statuary, 
who cares nothing about Time, loves to 
drop his costuming trumpery altogether. 
The cheap story, written for the day, is 


dressed in all the fashionable articles that 
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can be laid upon it, like the revolving 
lady in a shop window. The real story, 
which alone outlives the modiste’s bonnets 
and shawls, may drape itself as it pleases ; 
for it does not depend on its peplos, or stola, 
on its stomacher, or basque,—or crinoline, for 
its effect. 

* Parthenia ” is a tale of the fourth cen- 
tury, but it tells the experi nce of lofty 
souls in all centuries. The particular pe- 
of the de pest inter- 
est,—that of the conflict of expiring Pa- 
ganism with growing Christianity, 
Julian the Apostate. 


riod chosen is one 
under 


as drawn in the story, may be considered 
as a true historical study. The “grand 
> as Mrs. 


conservative of the fourth cc ntury, 
Lee calls him, is painted as a violent and 
arbitrary man, but always sincere and no- 
ble in his delusions. He never loses our 


respect, and we admire as often as 


pity 
him. believe 
that 


sent 


When people , prof ssing to 


a few sestertia invested in papyri an 


7 
to their barbarian neighbors would 


: 
to save hundr thousands of 


be sure 
fellow-creatures 
conceivab] 
expend 

and golden 
Basilica, or on 
tion whatsoever, 
Julian, or anybody 
up the pl as 


Wordsworth 


mous so 


yearns after 
system ot 
church of Ant 
Parthenia I in f tl 
1 


drawn with gre: ywwer and feeling. She 


story, 


with the classic 


charms of an Athenian beauty ; she k 


comes before first 
ives 


us resplendent with the aureola of a Chr 
tian The 


naturally wrought; a 


, - 
change 18 
Christi 


vant wins her love and reverence, 


saint. gradually an 


an maid- 
and her 
proud and restless heart finds peace in th 
simple faith taught by the littk 
Areta. 

We this brief 
the incidents of the tale, whic 
found full of interest. <A 
graceful style and a harmonious arrange- 


slave, 


fol! 


h will 


cannot i notice Ww 


be 
remarkably 


ment of scenery and incident make the 


chapters flow on like a series of gliding 
pictures. The pleasure afforded by the 
beauty of the will, perhaps, be 
enough for most readers; but those who 


story 
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read carefully will perceive that it fur- 
nishes matter for deep reflection to the 
student of history and of theology 


The Lift of Michael Ange lo Bu maroiti, with 
Translations 
Letters. Also Memoirs of Savor 
phael, and 3 
S. Harrorp, Esq., D. C 


etc. 2 vols. Svo. 


of many of his Poems and 


oionna, 


ictoria 


etc., London. 1857. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES are not the 


the 
flatter 


which there is scope for 


Some 


memoirs in 


men 


, 1 
aispiay 


ity 
I vanity. 


connecting their 
1 the 


ie past. Self 


names on 
name of some great 
ve qui ke ns 
hero, 


gratifies 


and admi- 
SC If- 


to this class 


ion of their 
ir hero their 


Harford belongs 


ers. ‘The title and the appear- 
volumes excite expectations 


intance with them disap- 


0k is not a mere harmless 
itis a pos- 


und 


as giving 


which 
t to false 
of 
was need of a good biogra- 
phy of Michel Angelo, Mr. Harford 
The defects of the 
Mr. 


ymmonplace 


may a : 
may acquire 


1crous errors 


views of Art and to 


There 


nul 

fact. ] 

and 

bad one. 

book are both external and essential. 

Harford’s the ¢ 
order, of a 

racter or the works 

Michel rel He 

j e depths 

method 


as may 


mind is 


and incapab true apprecia- 


tion either of the el 


lature. 


Nor has he the 


power of arrangement, such 


found in ierwise second-rate 


th ight enable him to 
of a life in 


external 
i order as to ex- 


id intelligibk 


! lucid 
hibit the 


tion in 


circumstances and posi- 
the character. His 


there is a considerable 


moulding 
learning, of which 


display, appears on examination shallow 


and superfi writing is 


ial, and his style of 
often clumsy, and never elegant 

Michel Angelo, like all 
genius, is the reflex and express image of 
many the 
tendencies of his time. 


great men of 


characteristics and 


The strongest na- 


of ruling 


tures receive the strongest impressions, 
and the most marked individuality per- 
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vades 
clearest 
own age. 
the vaguene 


philosophy, 
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character which is yet the a control over sensitive, imaginative, and 
best defined type of its weak minds, that even his errors have 

ie decline of religious faith, been accepted as models, and his false 

ss of the prevailing reli ideas as principles of authority. Mr. Har- 

and the approach of the Ref- ford’s book will do little to assist in the 
ll 


ire all to’ be predicated from the rmation of a true judgment upon these 


the im} 


4 +} 


istine Chap- and similar points. 
vending fall of* Art is to be it we will not confin 
form of the ‘ Moses’ e issertions ; will exhibit a ist some 
i aults upon which our asser- 
mand lar- 
ecture is > ger spa nan ( ouk 1 to ter upon 
is swollen with ¢ j | | 
e Sistine 


so great 
ickly 

of Eu- 

8 assertion 
connecting 
uf monu- 
for a long 
aps the 

e, and 

ist have 


1 by the 


tombs of the Sca erl ¢ 1, where, 


ont nument t rT io, of the 
tter art t} ent entur ar 
la t iry, ap- 


lence, and 


ilica of 
speaks of the unusual Orient- 
sm of this the principal church of West- 
Europe, whose entranct 18 towards 
and the altar to the 
‘ientalism is by no means 
urches at Rome. In 
have been the rule of buildir 
early churches,—and Santa Maria Mag- 
1 wil r giore, San Giovanni Laterano, San Se- 
development. bastiano, San Clemente, and innumerable 
be auty, of the others, exhibit it in their construction. 
connection be- The priest, officiating at the altar, which 


deserve fuller stood advanced into the church, looked 


m than they have yet received. toward the east. 


lous power has exerted such Again, Mr. Harford says, “ The pencil 
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of Giotto was employed by Benedict XII. 
in the year 1340” ; but he does not tell us 
how the pencil ansv 1 the purpose for 


other 


which 


Su 


nts in evé 
letter to Li 
of V 


his own 


copy 


ae 
y* The 
owing to tl | s of the author 


shall permit. 


he story, “Akin by Marria 
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nn 
Lea 
his father 
ich Mr. Har- 


will 


letter, Michel 
that 

wished he shoul 

ford 


all 


Angelo says: “ 
I know that 
1 learn,” wl 


‘hing 
him which 
transforms 


I k 


into, “I 
] 


that and all 


g is unavoidably deferred, 


be resumed as soon as his health 


It will 





